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A BATCH OF GENUINE COMMERS-LIEDER. 


Ca done, ¢a donc! 


Thus day for day live we ; 
A company of topers most beautiful to see ! 
We sit upon our hobby-horse, 


And through the world 


we ride, 


Like the most glo-glorious 


King in his pride. 


“T?AELEMAND,” says Oxenstiern the younger, | 
“ est une creature Qui BOIT PLUS QU’ ELLE NE PEUT POR- 
TER, un tonneau qui contient plus qwil ne paroitt, et 
un homme qui soit plus qwil ne dit: fy ajoute un 
homme @honneur et de probite’—a text on which 
a sermon might be written as edifying as some of 
Thomas Carlyle’s famous essays on German Litera- 
ture. Capacity, it seems, and comprehensiveness, 
is the grand feature of the German mind; and of 
the German body also, which, we are told, contains 
more beer than it can carry. And this is all right 
and proper, and according to nature—as the Pu- 
seyites tell us, that every soul must have a body 
corresponding to it, an outward expression and 
type of that which is within. Not that all great 
eaters and great drinkers are necessarily or natur- 
ally also great thinkers; but that a large and 
broad and jovial intellect will not, in the general 
case, be cast in a body, slim and slender, like a_ 
dandy’s walking-cane, or a young lady’s prayer- 
book. So Goethe ; so Wilson ; so Patrick Robert- | 
son: and if Harry Bluff,in the song, be an exception | 
exceptio confirmat requlam ; and it is not the less true, 
that small bodies, like that of Thiers the ex-minis- 
ter of France, are the general encasement of quick 
and clever minds only, not of those that are grand 
and comprehensive. And as is the body, such also 
are the capacities and functions of the body. Goethe | 
was @ great eater ; so are Van Amburgh’s lions— | 
would it not be foolish to see them pecking like | 
fowls?—and the “immania corpora”’ of the ancient | 


Germans, whose mere aspect struck terror into the 
NO. LXXXVIL—-VOL, VIII. 





Burschen Song. 


degenerate Romans, remaining to the present day, 
are accompanied with large capacities of eating 
and drinking, noticed by all intelligent travellers, 
And with regard to the matter of drinking (the 
more godlike function,) we may observe generally, 
that though fashions in this, as in other matters, 
change with times and places ; though the English- 
man drinks port wine, the German beer, and the 
gods nectar—still, to drink well is a quality that 
we instinctively associate with the idea of perfect 
manhood ; and a soul of large capacity will not 
sip mincingly, but swill down the purple draught 
heartily, as Solomon tells us that all good things 
ought to be done—* with all thy might,” totus in 
illis—accentuating the energy, concentrating the 
function, making a totality of it, and not a wretched 
fragment, and peddling abortion of a deed. Does 
not some god (we forget which) in the Edda, drink 
up, or try to drink up Ocean, making a visible ebb 


even in the Mediterranean sea? and have we not 


known small, compact, stay-laced souls, too many, 
that could not, even were their salvation to 

on it, expand into a hearty laugh, and would 
be literally drowned by a bona fide bumper of any 
thing substantial ?—It is no jest: whoso cannot 
drink, is deficient in one of the functions of man- 
hood ; and if he be minutely examined, outside and 
inside, the probability is that he will be found de- 
ficient in some other function also. 

Mr. Tait has received various 
anent the Burschen Melodies; and, for the most part, 


| he is proud to acknowledge (and the present writer 
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acknowledges also with gratitude,) of a laudatory 
and commendatory character. But one correspon- 
dent—a Reverend and a Tee-totaller—expresses 
great dissatisfaction with our melodious efforts for 
the amusement of the public ; accusing us, in plain 
phrase, of “ corrupting the manners of the age ;” 
and warning us that, if we proceed in our wicked 
courses, we shall certainly “ fall under the condem- 
nation of Jack Sheppard.” To this charge, our 
answer may be very short: we advocate drinking, 
and sing drinking-songs ; but we say nothing about 
the liquor that shall bedrunk. Banish beer, banish 
wine, banish Crambambuli (of which anon, )and say 
coffee, cocoa, tea, water, and the song will remain 
as good as ever, except a rhyme here and there, 
which it is your duty to change who are dissatis- 
fied. It is not wine that we sing, but the soul of 
joy and joviality incarnated in wine: and if the 
Tee-totaller shall succeed in incarnating that soul 
more perfectly (for Vishnu has many Avatars) in 
coffee or well-water, and convincing the world to 
that effect—then the web which Pantagruelizing 
fancy weaves, will show new pictures, and the 
language of convivial poetry will be changed. 
But the poet cannot dictate in these matters: he 
receives and enjoys. For himself, the present 
writer confesses that he loves a glass of good wine, 
both on its own account, and as a clear mirror 
wherein truth from the face of a friend hath again 
and again revealed itself triumphantl y—to the utter 
rout and prostration of that minced propriety and 





MELODIES. 
Captain Morris’s “Social Effusions,” tells us, that 


“without some alloy of «mpropriety, drinking- 
songs won’t go down. Correct drinking songs are 
very dull things.’ This is a very improper re- 
mark in many respects. No doubt, many expres- 
sions in drinking-songs, if taken literally, by 
people who cannot Pantagruelize, are immoral 
and improper—at least according to the very 
sublimated sensibilities of this superfine age. But 
why should these trifles be taken literally any 
more than more serious things,—the Song of Solo- 
mon for instance? When Nature triumphs, she is 
never anxiously moral. Homer is not moral. 
Moses is not moral. Shakspeare is not moral. 
Prudery and coarseness are equally removed from 
health. But as for “ impropriety,” properly so 
called, it is a spice only to dulness, as dishes which 
are bad stand most in need of sauce. What 
drinking-songs require, to correct their tendency 
to dulness (a tendency which is not peculiar 
to drinking-songs,) is humour, and originality 
either in the shape of character or idea. Our 
Burschen bacchanals, for instance, possess mostly 
the originality of character, and they are not 
without humour; some of them, also, as the 
famous song of “the Pope,” possess origin- 
ality of idea. Not a few of them, however, in 
common with some of Morris’s songs, and many 
in Ritson’s collection, possess nothing to redeem 
them from the quality of dulness or commonplace 
which the Westminster critic notices. Of these 





laced dignity which has now unhappily become part 
of the habitude of social etiquette in this country. | 


we can only say, in the first place, that they are 
inferior works of the genus; and in the second 





And as for Tee-totalism, no doubt it is an admirable place, that it is not fair to take up a volume of 
thing, according to that Scripture, “ If thine eye | printed songs, and read them through, as critics 
offend thee, pluck it out ; whereby, however, it is | will read, and then pronounce the judgment—duil. 
not said, that what is expedient or necessary for | Songs were never intended to be read,—never are 
one shall be obligatory on all. But let abstinence | read by men who follow the instinct of nature in 
flourish by all means rather than drunkenness ; and the matter. He who separates a song from the 
if a man loves water let him rejoice in it—as wine- | singing of it, robs the fairy car of the rosy cloud- 
drinkers rejoice in wine. For such persons we | embosomment in which lies half its witchery,— 
have provided a Temperance-crambambuli,commu- | studies Titian without the colours. And, in this 
nicated by a Tee-total Bursch (p. 76, infra.) At the | respect, we must note, that many songs, which are 
same time it must be remarked, that never was | admirable, and among the best when sung in char- 
there a greater mistake than to suppose that drink- | acter and with spirit, are nothing upon paper. 
ing-songs create drunkenness. They do so cer- | The jovial flow of social feeling in which the es- 
tainly in a fashion, as love may create lust, and | sence of a good song consists, how can the compo- 
religion superstition ; but is it not somewhat more | sitor express that ?—So in the words of our song, 
common to find that lust burns love to a cinder, | No. XIIL., “ Brethren, circle round in chorus,” 
and that superstition chokes and strangles religion? | there is nothing either of character or idea to eall 
Let a man look about among his friends, and | forth the particular commendation of the critic. 
note those who are most given to mere physical Nevertheless it is a great favourite with the Bur- 
excess at the table. Certainly not those who make | schen ; and deservedly so: for it gives utterance to 


the banquet billow with floods of melodious glee. 
They who give so much out from the soul, cannot 
be ever taking in to the body; for the human 


feelings that are or ought to be, especially in the 
social meetings of the young, as vulgar and as 
grateful as the light of day, as broad and as free 





} ag can perform only one function grandly at as the breath of life. When men tire of sun-light, 
pos same time. A black hen lays a white egg; | and of the green fields, and of the linnet’s lay, they 
singers of drinking-songs are generally very | will tire of these songs, and not sooner,—only they 


temperate persons. They do not sing to drink, 
but drink to sing, like Madame Malibran with 
the porter; or they sing and drink rather both 
together, in harmonious paralellism, that soul and | 
ty gad hold a common festival, and bless God 
for his manifold goodness. 


A critic in the Westminster Review, noticing | 





must be sung. 

The specimens of the Burschikose muse, which 
we give in the present Number, are genuine Com- 
mers-lieder, students’ songs altogether, and only, 


_“ Commerses are great drinking associations, which 


are held, from time to time, in houses set apart 
specially for that purpose ; and in the proceedings 
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of which none but students are allowed to partici- 
pate. Their purpose is partly to facilitate inter- 
course among the students, specially those who are 
newly arrived, partly for social entertainment and 
the more undisturbed singing of jovial Burschen 
songs. Beer likewise, on these occasions, is drunk 
right methodically ; and wo be to him who gives 
the least indication here that he is not a stiff toper ; 
his thirst will be quenched for many a day: for 
the watchword of every Commers is, ‘ Drink AND 


Since ;? and whoso, in these points, cannot approve | 


29% 


himself well appointed, is despised as a weakling. 
So says a Burschen Bible, out of which the present 
writer learned German at Géttingen; and the 
definition seems very complete. We have it, how- 
ever, in our power to present the curious reader 
with a picture of the whole proceedings of a great 
Commers held in the University of Halle—not a 
common weekly Commers, but a formal, grand, 
half-yearly one, such as is wont to be held about 
the end of the first quarter of every semestre, or 
half-year’s session (for there is a double session in 
the German student’s year,) for the reception of 
the freshmen, called “ Foxes,” and the burning of 
the six-months’ freshmen into the dignity of 
“ Brandfoxes,” so called from brennen,to burn. This 
Commers is accordingly called a “ Fox-Commers ;” 
and the freshman himself is called a fox ; because, 
like a fox, he peeps and prowls about with circum- 
spection and cunning, where a nobler animal would 
show self-confidence, and rush, lion-like, into dan- 
ger. Soa student entering among the renowners 
of Halle and Jena the first semestre, being seldom 
without an indescribable awe of the cannons (boots) 
and spurs which he hears clattering around, peeps 
about ; and, instead of advancing straight up to 
his fellow with the feeling of a man who knows 
his value, cireumgyrates in many ways, walks 
cautiously, almost like a Philistine “ treading upon 
eggs,” and appears then most silly when he wishes 
to look most particularly sly. Thus is explained 
the seeming paradox, that a foolish freshman should 
be known, in Burschen phrase (for they have a 
language of their own,) by the name of an animal 
80 famed in the annals of wisdom as the fox. Of 
all virtues, prudence is that for which a Bursch 
has the least respect ; cunning he holds to be a 
positive vice—the very Devil’s own; and, not- 
withstanding the practice of diplomatists and law- 
yers, we are very much inclined to agree with him. 

Our account of the Hallensian Fox-Commers 
is taken from the autobiography of a German 
Bursch, a most curious and interesting work, of 
which we give the title below.t 

“At length the glorious day appeared ; every- 
thing was in motion ; many things were yet to be 
done, that should have been done before ; and many 





.* “Das Leben auf Universitiiten, oder Darstellung aller 
Sitten und Gebriuche der Studenten, ihrer Verbin- 
dargen und Comments bei Duellen, U.S. W., nebst einem 
Verzeichniss aller [should be einiger}] Burschikosen Aus- 
driick e und einer [very meagre} Auswahl ber Belieb- 
testen Burschenlieder.” Sondershausen. 1822. Voigt. 

+ Der Deutsche Student ein Beitrag zur Sitten Ges- 


chichte des. 19 Jahr hunderts von A. Von S——. Stutt- 
Kart: 1835. 











| things that had been done before, had to be done over 


again. At one o’clock, cars and riders assembled at 
the place of rendezvous ; more than sixty coaches, 
and as many riders, formed the imposing preces- 
sion, which was led on by two gens-d’armes and a 
band of music. The main streets of good old 
Halle were crowded with insatiate spectators. In 
the first cars, with six horses, sat the seniors and 
other officials of the clanships, in party-coloured 
uniform, surrounded by riders in uniform and 
adjutants, and looking down on the gaping mul- 
titudes with an air of calm dignity and condescen- 
sion becoming their importance. Some of these, 
also, who were expert horsemen, had even conde- 
scended to appear on a meagre Philistine-Rosinante, 
the van-guard or rear-guard of the coached digni- 
taries. 

“ After the grand pomp of the six-horse vehicles, 
followed first four and then two-horse coaches ; 
and, last of all, a multitude of single-horse gigs or 
cabs, fearfully overladen, driven on with a sturdy 
competition of beating and bawling, at an equal 
pace with the better-equipped dignitaries that pre- 
céded. Pre-eminent amid the throng appeared 
the Fox S——, in his new blue Polonaise, shining 
cap, and high-booted and spurred potentates, 
mounted on a proud steed, and looking down with 
eyes that drew up admiration from the fair ones 
and poor despised camels around.* He bran- 
dished his sabre valiantly, and galloped up and 
down on his brown English stallion, not as if he 
had anything to order—for who would have lis- 
tened to the orders of a Fox ?—but only that he 
might curvette and lancade, and display himself in 
the utmost possible variety of equestrian situa- 
tions. Happy and highly-to-be-envied hero! Had 
a benevolent fairy on that day offered thee com- 
panionship with the great and the wise of the 
earth, and service under those whose service is 
dominion, thou wouldst certainly have rejected it, 
Life for thee could show no greater dignity than 
what was then before thee, clutched with the pro- 
phetic certainty of ambitious fancy—the rank of 
adjutant at a Fox-Commers ! 

“ After much roundabout, the coaches and riders 
at length found themselves outside the town, and 
fairly on the road to Reideburg, a village about 
three miles from Halle. The march, | confess, 
when we were once fairly in earnest, had as much 
of the ridiculous as of the sublime. It was not 
surprising if the rustic Rosinante, that had been 
yesterday carting sand or peats, should feel to-day 
somewhat uncomfortable, yoked with all sorts of 
unmated mates, six together, and no one like an- 
other: here the hasty vamping of some crazy cab 
gave way ; there a drunken cabman, or an ambi- 
tious Phaeton of a Bursch, blundered himself 
into the mud, just at the grand moment when 


ean 


* Camels are quiet, solitary students, who keep apart 
from all joviality, seeming as if made only to bear the 
burdens of existence ; a race of creatures ae 
the genuine Bursch, more contemptible than the 

tine or cit, who loves slavery by necessity, and because 
he was born to it, never having had an opportunity of 
sharing the divine “freedom” of the Burseh. Poten- 
tates means many things ; here legs. 
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imagination he was leaping the ‘ 


ia moenia | ordered to drink certain quanta in manner de- 


mundi,’ But young men get out of all difficulties | scribed ; and then this or the other (who, in the 


by a laugh: it were well for wise grey-beards 
sometimes to imitate their example. 
at length arrived at the place of its destination—a 
fine roomy inn, gaily festooned; and long symmetri- 
cally-arranged tables, laden with full flasks, stood 
before us. With gay hurly-burly, halloo, and hur- 
rah, we entered. 

“ At the upper end of the tables the seniors and 
sub-seniors seated themselves. 
songs, which were accompanied with music ; struck 
the tables with their swords (making the glasses 
ring,) to indicate when a verse or the song was 
ended ; commanded ‘ silentium!’ with dictatorial 
power ; and ordained the quantity of glasses to be 
drunk by each Bursch, according to his age and 
rank. These draughts the Foxes took with un- 
covered heads, and standing ; the Brandfoxes with 
uncovered heads also but sitting, or with their 
caps on but standing ; the young, old, and mossy 
Burschen without ceremony ; the candidates, again, 
at their own tables, and ad libitum ;* and the toast 
of all was the mutual and general weal of tlie 
students. 

“The officials were in the uniform of their 
respective clanships ; the others were dressed ac- 
cording to their fancy—for the most part in strange 
and grotesque costume. On their coats shone 


epaulettes, sometimes their own, oftener borrowed: |‘ Was kommt da von der Hih?? 


They led off the | 
and Wo zur frohen Feierstunde, were sung with 


| 


Our caravan | 


| 





‘ 


' 
j 


singing or other procedure, had failed in any point 
of Burschen etiquette, as the same is set forth in 
the Comment, or Bible of Students’ Laws) was ‘ re- 
commended,’ that is to say, fined in an addi- 
tional glass or glasses ; and with this—the presi- 
dent calling out, Ex est ; Colloquium !—the first 
act of the Commers ended. Then several songs, 
mostly from the good old times, as, Vom hohem 
Olymp (Tait’s Magazine, April, 1840, p. 263,) 


the same, or similar ceremonies. In the in- 
tervals, much talk, and more drinking. Hereby, 
and by the terrible thick rolling smoke that could 
find no exit from the low room, many began to 
be jovial and blessed (lustig und selig)—a warn- 
ing that the important ceremonies which yet re- 
mained should be gone about forthwith. An an- 
cient, faithful house * accordingly seized a chair, 
and placed himself, booted and spurred, upon it back 
foremost ; and on this wooden horse, with sword in 
hand, and grimly painted, opened the ‘ Fox-ride’ 
(Fuchs-ritt). The Foxes and Brandfoxes, were 
forced to follow the leader on horses of the same 
description ; and this mad cavalcade, now slowly, 
now galloping, rode round and through the room 
several times, amid loud laughter and all sorts of 


spoken and acted jokes, to the tune of the song, 
When this 


the stormer (casquet) with high white feathers | hurly-burly was over, the dubbing, or initiation of 


and golden tassels throned majestically on the 
head ; the thighs and calves of the legs, strongly 
and clumsily padded, were incased in white, gene- 
rally leathern breeches ; and huge heavy cannons 


| 
| 


the Brandfoxes commenced. These were first shut 
up in an adjoining room ; then the more ancient 
houses formed themselves into a phalanx, and 
armed themselves with fidibuses an ell long, 


(boots,) with giant spurs, appropriately based the smeared with oil and tallow, which, on a signal 


whole. Of course the grand parade-sword was not | given, were lighted. 


wanting. 


Then the poor foxes were 
driven out of their cage, and a chase commenced 


“ After all had taken their places, and put away | after them with the burning fidibuses—the aim 


the desire of eating (but not of drinking, 
Homer says, silence was commanded by the presi- 
dents, and the song, ‘ Briider lagert euch im Kreise’ 
(No. XIIIL.,) after a prelude by the band, was 
sung. After this song was ended, one of the pre- 
sidents called out to his colleagues, ‘ Schmollis, 
Briider Presides! To which these replied, 
‘ Fiducit ” He then, turning to the company, 


as | being to burn their hair. 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
' 
j 


' 
| 


repeated the same salutation —‘ Schmollis, ihr | 
Herrn !? which they answered in like wise with | 
a hundred-voiced, loud-bellowing ‘ Fiducit !’ + | 


Then the Foxes, and all the students present, were 





* The reader will observe here the different grades of 

social dignity, which are as essential to Burschen as to 
angels and devils. It is characteristic that neither a 
Fox nor a Brandfox is properly a Bursch. Before that 
noble name can be born a whole year’s gestation in the 
fox or fortus state is necessary. 
_ t Smollis, according to a lexicon of Burschen slang 
In our possession, is Nis mihi mollis! and Fiducit, a con- 
traction for Aducia sit! Houwald has an allusion to 
this students’ greeting :— 


Begreift ihr auch warum man “ Smol/is” trinket 
Und was das ticfe wort “ Fiducit” heisst ? 

“ Ja-Smollis dem gangen menschengeschlecht 
Und dann Fiducit auf Gott und recht—” 


To all men Smollis, and in God fiducit; 
And what he gives thee freely, freely use it. 





What a rattling and 
battling, stinking and burning, and topsy-turvy 
turning, was here! A very bedlam, or witches’ 
dance, as Faust saw it on the Brocken! The ‘sly 
foxes’ had most of them soaked their heads in beer 
to avoid the danger that threatened their long 
Frankish locks, so dearly prized ; but the wooden 
and paper fidibuses, well tallowed, put such weak 
inventions mostly to shame. 

“ After enough of noise and racketing, as the 
evening began to sink, the ‘ Landesvater’ was sung 
( Tait’s Magazine, April, 1840, p. 261.+) The 
singing of this solemn Burschen hymn formed a 
strange contrast to the farcical ‘ Fox-ride’ that 
preceded it. Here everything proceeds with calm 
and reverential dignity, according to the opening 





* A student who numbers some five or six semestres. 
“ Faithful” (fidel,) in students’ phrase, is “ honest, jo- 
vial.” “ Hin fideler kerl,” is the true German for our 
English “ A good fellow.” The word occurs in the 
Brocken-Intermezzo of Faust. 

+ Our readers will recollect that, in our second num- 
ber, we gave a version of the Landesvater, with all the 
foolish puerilities expurgated ; so that it might stand 
before the English song-lover as what it substantially is— 
a grand and solemn patriotic hymn. We here take ad- 
vantage of our narrative to give a more exact idea of 
the living drama of this famous air, 
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words, ‘ Alles schweige! The presidents—in this 
case only the highest officials—divide the company 
into equal parts, and arrange their places so that 
each person sits exactly opposite his vis d vis, and 
so remains. They then take their own places, two 
at each end of the table; so that each president 
rules a quarter of the company to which he is at- 
tached. According to the number of those pre- 
sent, two, six, or more tables are prepared. With 
well-sharpened swords, commanding silence, the 
presidents then sing aloud the first verse :— 

Silence lend all—rapt attend all 

To the high and solemn strain ! 
Song of songs, full well we know thee; 


Song of songs, can we bestow thee 
On a German ear in vain? 


And then, dividing right and left, they turn to their 
nearest neighbour, hob-nob with him, and sing— 
Bright with bold wine from the old Rhine, 
Take this goblet in thy hand,— 
Take this sword and pierce it freely 


Through thy cap, and drink then gleely 
To thy German father-land ! 


The person thus addressed does accordingly ; and, 
after piercing his cap up to the hilt of the sword, 
lays the two first fingers of his right hand on the 
blade, and sings solo— 
I do pierce my cap, and swear now, 
Honour in my breast to wear now, 
As a gallant Bursch doth wear ! 

This procedure is repeated by each president 
through the whole quarter of the table under his 
inspection ; and, as it is the custom for him to 
drink something, more or less, with each Bursch, 
it sometimes happens that, before the end of the 
ceremony, the president is no longer in a condition 
to preside. After the swords have been completely 
laden with caps, the presidents return with them 
to the ends of the tables, and after mutually pier- 
cing one anothers’ caps, commence the redistribu- 
tion of the whole, each to its proper owner. While 
doing this, they place the sword across each man’s 
head, and sing— 

So take it back ; thy brave head wear the bonnet ! 

My good sword I lay on it. 


Long live our brother, N , brave ! 
Foul fall the man who calls him knave ! 





To which the chorus joins— 


As long as we shall name him 
A brother dear, we claim him : 
Long live our brother, N——, brave ! * 


So till the whole are capped ; and with this the 
Landesvater, and generally, also, the Commers, 
ends,—at least, any one may now go home with- 
out offence. Those who wish to avoid rows take 
this occasion to retire: those who seek them re- 
main, § remained, The Saxons and the 
Marker (Brandenburgers) had long stood in a 
hostile relation to each other ; and as every Com- 
mers offers the most convenient opportunity for 
picking a quarrel, and getting up a duel, S——, 





——— 





* The music that accompanies the redistribution of 
the caps, is quite different from the Landestater. The 


. solemn changes into the soothing and cheerful. Possibly 


we may print it in some future Number, should a 
chance wed it to good words, ; ry 
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being a Marker and ambitious of distinction; 
remained. Nor was the occasion long want- 
ing to “catch” (fangen )a flat. A luckless peaceful- 
minded Saxon was taken to task by the blood- 
thirsty Marker, and rated soundly, for not having 
replied to the salutation—“ Jch trinke dir vor” (I 
drink to you,) by the corresponding one—Jch 
trinke dir Nacn, It was in vain that the Saxon re- 
plied, such an intimation had never been given, or, at 
least, that amid so much noise, it was impossible 
to hear it. S—— asseverated loudly ; and, on being 
contradicted steadfastly by his calm opponent, find- 
ing that nothing less would do, he roared out a 
Dummer-Jung ! (foolish boy!) and perfected the 
catastrophe. After this word a duel could not be 
avoided. S—— felt that he was now a genuine 
Bursch. When the duel should be successfully 
achieved, the name of fox would remain for a 
few months, but not the shame.” 


So ends this half-sublime, half-ridiculous drink- 
ing bout of Hallensian Burschen. The sublime, 
perhaps, will not reveal itself to most of our read- 
ers ; but it is there certainly and most substantially, 
as those who have ever heard the Landesvrater sung 
by Burschen, or even have caught an echo from 
the strains in our second Number, will be prompt 
to testify. In these rude Commerses we see the 
grand nursery of German song. “ Theodore him- 
self confesses,” says Férster, speaking of his friend 
Kérner, “ that if his war-songs have obtained any 
popularity, this is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to the expanding and bracing influence of 
the srupDENT’s LIFE, ( Deutsche Pandora, 1.63.) As 
for duelling, it is indeed, a folly ; but young men 
cannot be blamed for making an amusement of that 
which grey-hairs consider to beaduty. Besides the 
use of the sword strengthens the arm, quickens the 
eye, and teaches presence of mind,—qualities of as 
much importance in the education of a young man 
as Latin and Greek. There are no Burschen, and 
no duels in Austria ; and the consequence is, that 
these amiable children of the good Kaiser grow up 
with milk instead of blood in their veins—with 
soft, pulpy, unaceentuated souls, without boldness, 
without enterprise, without genius,—less than 
men at sixty, according to the proverb, because 
more than boys at sixteen! 

Of the three airs which follow, No. XIII. is the 
most beautiful ; No. XIV. and XV. are brisk and 
comical, and quite in the mad Commers style. 
CRAMBAMBULI is a famous old air, pretty generally 
known in this country. In the second set of words 
which we have given, Mr Lockhart, to whom they 
are attributed, has, by the two original verses 
(second and third,) made a soldier’s song of it ; and 
as such it sings well. These words will be sung 
with more dash and briskness ; the Burschikose 
words with more of playful humour, and in com- 
pany only of those who are prepared to relish a 
student’s song, which not every one has sense 
todo. The Tee-total words, with which we have 
been supplied by a Tee-total Bursch, have the va- 
riation of a tee-to-tum (the note A three times) 
in the second line, supplying the place of Vallera ! 
found in some editions of Crambambuli, No. XV, 
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74 BURSCHEN MELODIES. 


is also a great favourite, and full of character. | people whose lungs move freely up and down, it 
When sung with genuine gusto, in the company of | never fails to tell :— 


BRUEDER LAGERT EUCH IM KREISE.—Melody XIII. 


Allegro-M aestoso. 











Drain your glas - ses, 


Ger - man li - ber 


estes 


Brethren, circle round in chorus, 

Sing as sang our sires before us, 
Quaff your glasses, wave your bonnets, 
To our German liberty ! 


Paths by rosy boyhood haunted, 

When young hearts with high hopes panted, 
To each early fond remembrance 
Fill a brimming glass of glee ! 


To all lovely maidens fill we ! 

Chaste as charming may they still be ! 
Pour a sparkling bright libation 
To the maids of Germany !< 


To all Deutschland’s sons who love her 
Fill a bumper foaming over, 
Men who stand and fall for freedom, 
Fatherland, who fell for thee ! 


Men who moved our hearts to duty, 
Taught us wisdom, showed us beauty, 





Breth - ren cir 
Sing as sang 

















round in cho - rus, 
sires be - fore us, 





your bon - nets, to our 


Whom we honour, whom we follow, 
Fill to them with three times three ! 


Friends whom Fate from friends hath riven, 
To hot suns and cold skies driven, 
Far from home new homes creating, 
Bless them, God, where’er they be ! 





Brothers, whom no sorrows cumber, 
Cradled in death’s dewy slumber, bi 
Pour to them this pure libation— a 
May they sleep, and dream of us ! it 


And, when life’s harsh toils are over, 

Under lime-trees’ cooling cover, pa 
Brother brave shall meet brave brother, . 
And remain for ever thus. 


When I cross the dingy ferry, 

Trusty Charon, in thy wherry, 
O then one last draught restoring 
Give for my last obolus ! 


CRAMBAMBULI*—Melody XIV. 


With animation. 





' 
Cram-bam - bu ~~ ii, 
My pan - &@ = ce 





is ‘the li - quor That 
in the bea - ker, For. 





* Recipe for Crambambuli.—* Take two bottles of light porter or ale, and boil them ina pan. Then put into the 
liquor half a pint of rum or arrae (perhaps whisky will do,) and from half a pound to a pound loaf sugar. After 
this has been boiling for a few minutes, take the whole from the fire, and put into the mixture the white and the 
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makes bright the brains : 
earth con - tains. 
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Crambambuli, that is the liquor 
That fires the blood, makes tough the brains : 
My panacea’s in the beaker, 
For every ill that earth contains. 
At morning bright, at noon, at night, 
Crambambuli is my delight, 
Crambimbambambuli, Crambambuli ! 


When on the road mine host receives me, 
Like English lord or cavalier, 
No fuming roast or boil deceives me, 
“ What, garcon, ho !—the cork-screw here !” 
Then blows the guard his taranti, 
To my good glass Crambambuli, &c. 


"He 
Baie 
Bs Ph, 
as 


When queasy qualms torment me sadly, 
As some vile imp my soul possessed ; 
When heaped distempers goad me madly, 
Colds in my head, coughs in my breast— 
Sir Doctor, devil take your drugs ! 
Why ! don’t you see our merry mugs 
Bright with Crambambuli, &c. 


Babi caesar 
rar ee 
a ee 
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Were I the Kaiser Maximilian, 
3 A noble order in the land 
& I'd make, and write in bright vermilion, 
This motto on a silver band— 
“ Toujours fidéle et sans souci, 
C'est ’ordre de Crambambuli, &c. 


When to my pay my purse is debtor, 

| By bowls and billiards cleaned out quite . 
t When brings the post a black-sealed letter, 
| Or my dear girl forgets to write ; 
. I drink, from sheer melancholic, 
| A little glass Crambambuli, &c. 
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Cram - bam - bu lit 





Could our dear parents bear in mind, O ! 
How fleet their dear sons’ money flies ; 
And by what means they raise the wind, O ! 
They’d weep quite red their little eyes : 
Meanwhile their loving filii 
Sip comfort from Crambambuli, &c. 


And when the Bursch is forced to borrow, 
He borrows from the Philistines ; 
Life ’s one vain scene of care and sorrow, 
From Bursch to beggar, he opines. 
For this is the * philosophie” 
That’s taught us by Crambambuli, &c. 


And when my Burschen duty calls me 
To fight for freedom, fatherland, 
No cannon’s thunder-voice appals me, 
I’m, quick to march, I’m stout to stand ; 
For while the bullets whisk and jig, 
I nurse the hero with a swig 
Of Crambimbambuli, &c. 


Ye drink no wine, ye love no lasses, 
Tee-total men—Heaven bless the fare ! 
Here being stamped and sealed for asses, 
How hope ye to be angels there ? 
Drink water like the blessed swine, 
And dream it is the draught divine 
Of, &c. Ke. 


Whoso at us Crambambulisten 
Proudly turns up his churlish nose, 
He is a heathen and no Christian, 
For God’s best gift away he throws ; 
The fool may baw! himself to death : 
I will not give, to stop his breath, 
One drop Crambambuli ! 
Crambambuli !!! 





yy from a sure hand, a German. 





ae of from six to eight eggs, previously whisked properly into one homogeneous mass. Then stir the whole 
hae minute or two, and fill it into a punch-bowl, to be drunk out of tumblers. It tastes equally well cold or 
Is not this what we call in England Hor Pint, or something not very 
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THE SOLDIER'S CRAMBAMBULI. 


ATTRIBUTED TO MR, LOCKHART, 


Crambambuli, the world all over, 
Thou’rt mother’s milk to Germans true ; 
No cure like thee can sage discover, 
For colic, love, or devils blue ; 
Blow hot, blow cold, from morn till night, 
My dram is still my soul’s delight, 
Crambambimbambuli ! crambambuli ! 


Hungry and tired with bivouacking, 
I’ll rise at song of earliest bird ; 
Cannons and drums our ears are cracking, 
And saddle, boot, and blade’s the word : 
“ Vite, en arant!” the bugle blows, 
A flying gulp, and off it goes, 
Crambambimbambuli ! crambambuli ! 


TEE-TO-TUM; OR, THE TEMPERANCE CRAMBAMBULI. 


BY A TEE-TOTAL BURSCH. 


Tee-totalism, that’s the nostrum 
For every ill that flesh inherits ; tee-to-tum ! 
My muse in triumph mounts the rostrum, 
A Balaam banning ARDENT SPIRITS. 
At morning bright, at noon, at night, 
Tee-total cups are my delight. 
Tee-to-tee-totalism, tee-to-tum ! 


The blood to madness’ top it urges, 

Each folly to the light it ferrets ; tee-to-tum ! 

Or in Lethwan dulness merges, 

Tis “ double-distilled damnation” Sprrits ! 
But whoso drinks the fountain, knows, 
How musical his clear blood flows 

By tee-to-totalism, tee-to-tum ! 


New schemes and projects transcendental, 
In town, in country, loud they cry ; tee-to-tum ! 
You may try them all—you will repent all— 
(Even Néw Moral Worlds ;) but if you try 
Tee-total once, you will confess, 
You have one headach then the less 
By tee-to-totalism, tee-to-tum ! 


Blind fools ! attend the birds’ blithe carol ; 

They know no whisky, need no wine ; tee-to-tum ! 
Ye taint your throats, and roar and quarrel, 

Like tigers rage, and roll like swine ; 


THE LADIES’ CRAMBAMBULI. 


BY A THELEMITE.T 


No more we'll sing of sorrows sentimental, 
Of maidens fond, and faithless swains, 
Of mosques, kiosks, and bulbuls oriental, 
Of broken hearts and maddened brains. 
Leave sighs to tabbies drenched with tea, 
We'll laugh and quaff Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli, Crambambuli. 


Noyeau is good—a little of a forenoon— 
Seductive is “ Parfait Amour,” 
“ Kau d'or” divine! but they become a bore soon,— 
Such sugared sweets to cloy are sure. 
The veritable Eau de rie 
Is exquisite Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli, &c. 





i 


* St. Anthony’s well, Arthur’s seat, Edinburgh. 


+ See Rabelais, Book I. chap. 57. The fair contributor of these verses (who belongs to an order of females now 
almost extinct, and which will soon be known only in the annals of science, with the great elk and the Dodo) has 
given eleven instead of nine syllables in the first and third verses of each stanza ; an agreeable variation, which does 
not disturb the music, and gives the whole air a more brisk and lively character. It belongs to the national char- 
acter of the Germans to sing even comic songs slower than is agreeable to our English taste ; besides that the 
more full vocality of the German language more naturally admits the singing of one syllable to two notes, 





Victory’s ours, off speed despatches, 
Huzza ! for once the luck is mine! 
Food comes by morsels, sleep by snatches, 
No time, by Jove, to wash or dine ; 
From post te post my pipe I cram, 
Full gallop, smoke, and suck my dram 
Crambambimbambuli! crambambuli ! 


! 
| 
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When I’m the peer of kings and kaisers, 
An order of mine own I’ll found ; 
Down goes our gage to all despisers, 
Our motto through the world shall sound, 
“ Toujours fidéle et sans souci, 
C'est Vordre de Crambambuli.” 
Crambambimbambuli ! crambambuli ! 
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While I, so tight in all my joints, 
Still whistle on my finger points, 
Tee-to-tee-totalism, tee-to-tum ! 


Ye drink till night shrinks from the dawning, 

And senseless to your beds are drawn ; tee-to-tum ! 
Then late you wake with leaden yawning, 

As poor magnetic maidens yawn ; 

While I do greet with break of light, 

St. Anthony* in pure delight, 

| And sing, Tee-to-talism, tee-to-tum ! 





I tell ye truth, I don’t deceive ye, 
One pious priest, a Papist brave ; tee-to-tum ! 
Has saved more souls from death, believe me, 
Than all the state-paid Churchmen save. 
‘Tis Father Matthew’s mystic pledge 
That sets the devil’s teeth on edge, 
By tee-to-totalism, tee-to-tum ! 


Against the Devil the only mail sure, 
Is to keep out of the Devil’s way ; tee-to-tum ! 
The truth is great and will prevail sure, 
As Matthew sure prevails to-day 
Above the Church, the revenue— ; 
And greater wonders yet will do bers 
By tee-to-totalism, tee-to-tum ! 








| Like nectar, it both fires the heart and mellows, a 
Beams in the eyes, glows in the tongue ; 
| Inspired by it, we captivate the fellows ; 
| They sink before us, old and young. 
| The little tricksy god, ’twas he r | 
Invented first Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli, &c. 


Would mould us maids to statues cold ; 
_ Would chain our lips, and blight the rosy visions 
To love’s believing eyes unrolled ! 
Ye icicles, we shall be free ! 
And quip and sip Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli, &c. 


} 
| 
| Fie on all prudes, on all strait-laced precisians, 
| 


a SEE 











A BATCH OF GENUINE COMMERS-LIEDER. 








With friends around, with many a true and dear one, These, these the blooming graces be, 
Light in each eye, heart on each lip, That wait on our Crambambuli. 
With him—ye all can guess my meaning—near one, Crambimbambambuli, &c. 
Shall we the flowing joy not sip? 
With song and jest not show, that we Come, ladies, come, I crave from you a bumper, 
Are worthy of Crambambuli ! From one, from all, petites and tall ; 
Crambimbambambuli, &c. You maids that are slim, and you that are plumper, 
E Chaplets they twined at feasts of old in far lands, Both fair and dark, obey my call. - 
"% To cool brows flushing high with wine ; “ The frank, the generous, brave and free ! 
a Wit, poesy, and song these, these shall be our garlands, | These pledge in your ( rambambuli, 
! ee To crown our feasts with rosy twine. Crambimbambambuli, Crambambuli. 


CA—CA—GESCHMAUSET.—Melody XV. 
With force and spirit. 
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Come, don’t be mu - lish, March like men where you mean to go! 
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Come, don’t be mulish, Pipes a-hand yarely ! 
= P March like men where you mean to go! No Bursch is he who cries enough ! 
! 4 In loco foolish Puff puff away rarely. 
a Dulce,” you know. Drink while you puff! 
y Edite, bibite, Collegiales, Edite, &c. 
# vost pauea scala poculs nulls ! With no scant measure 
oe Boon Nature deals her joys to all ; 
Ee No learned prelection Heroes of pleasure, 
fs Der Herr Professor reads to-day ; Follow the call! 
a Make wise election, Edite, &e. 
fe — while you may! Trust not to may-bes, 
g dite, Ke, Wait not till marriage-vows are made ! 
Rocking of babies 
Jovial and jolly, Isa poor trade. 
Vote purple Bacchus in the chair ; Edite, &e. 
D—n melancholy Thus live and revel, 
While he is there. While we the name of Burschen bear! 
| Edite, &c. Ere care, lean Devil, 
Silver our hair. 
; Edite, &c. 
Drink !—what should serimp us # mT: : s: 
Drink till you smack ni ends ! Till my goed serene, Se, 
Till high Olympus Flees from these Pandects on the shelf, 
——— Bountiful bends ! Will 1 be lord, Sir, 
: Edite, &e. Of my own self! 
— me Edite, ae 
es rethren, remember 
i Pia — ; the yellow Fondly our Burschen merry May, 
al char With —— Apollo recommends, Life’s keen December 
that the Sebe att chaam mellow, Cuts once and aye. , 
i? | Edite, bibite, Colegiales, 
9 we, 








Cherish it kindly, life’s merry May! 


SO, LXXXVI,— VoL, Vill, fe 
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LETTER TO MR. TAIT FROM RICHARD COBDEN, Esa., (THE “* MAN- 
CHESTER MANUFACTURER,”) ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


That event left him at liberty to pursue an unin- 
terrupted course of change; but instead of apply- 
ing his mind to such reforms as would essentially 


Dear Str,—The British Parliament, which is 
about to assemble, will, I venture to prophesy, be 
found concentrating its earliest attention upon the 
affairs of a remote and barbarous people, to the | alter the character of his people, and prepare them 
omission or postponement of those vital ques- | for important modifications of their institutions, 
tions that interest the people of these realms. | he amused himself with mere externals—he com- 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, will take precedence of | pelled his courtiers to dispense with the turban, 
import duties, currency, corn-laws, and the Scotch | and adopt the costume of Franks—to substitute 
Church; and the question of questions with our | English saddles for the old wooden platform of the 
representatives will be, the maintenance of the in- | Turks, with similar innovations ; whilst all beyond 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire. | the circle in which he immediately moved remain- 

Having a few years ago, partly at your sugges- | ed unchanged. 
tion,* embarked in a controversy upon the Eastern | 


| 


In the meantime he gave himself up to the guid- 
question, I became so far interested in the subject | ance of a succession of favourites, who, having 
as to be induced to pay a brief visit to Turkey, | nothing to fear from the janissaries, piundered and 
Ecypt, and Greece, in the Spring of 1837, for the | oppressed the people, by selling the produce of the 
purpose of making inquiries on the spot, as to the , soil to monopolists. These favourites were genc- 
actual state of things in those countries; the result | rally raised from the lowest ranks of life, and had 
of which effectually opened my eyes to the amount | no other aim but to secure a fortune during the 
of misrepresentation that had for years been indus- | brief period that the sun of royal favour shone upon 
them. The Sultan was amusing himself with the 
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triously spread respecting the alleged reforms and | 
improvements going on in the Ottoman Empire. | 
him credit for bestowing all his thoughts upon the 


Ten years had elapsed since the complete destruc- 


tion of the janissaries, during which time the | 
Sultan had been, according to popular belief, in- | 


dustriously occupied in effecting the most important 
ameliorations in the social and political institutions 
of the country ; judge then of my surprise at find- 
ing the unanimous opinion of all with whom 
I conversed in Turkey, to be—that the condition 
of the mass of the people had greatly deteriorated 
subsequently to the fall of that turbulent but 
powerful militia. TheJanissaries formed a kind of 
national guard, drawn chiefly from the ranks of 
the population of Constantinople ; but having their 
ramifications also throughout the provinces. Any 
extreme act of oppression, on the part of a minister 
or subordinate functionary, was taken cognizance 
of by this body; which was, to a certain extent, a 
shield between the government and the people. 
Had the massacre of the janissaries been really 
followed by those vigorous reforms in the public 
administration, which were expected from Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, it might have been the tragical 
precursor of an improved state of things: they 
were the conservatives of ancient institutions in 
Church and State; and no essential innovations 
could have been attempted whilst they were allow- 
ed to retain their powerful organization. But the 
Sultan was wholly unequal to the task of regener- 
ating hiscountry. Instead of possessing the genius 
of a Peter, or even a Mehemet Ali, he was weak 
and vacillating; and the sole act of vigour which 
characterized his reign, that of the dest~uction of 
the janissaries, was planned and executed by 
Hussein Pasha, and a few daring spirits, almost 
without the personal intervention of the sovereign. 





—— - —_——- -<——--— ————n _ 


* A silly charge is made against me in a recent 
pamphlet by Mr. Cargill, of having been iustigated to 
write by the Minietry of the day, 





most childish pursuits, whilst the world was giving 


improvement of his country. One of his propen- 
sities was the multiplying of his residences. Thirty- 
two palaces and kiosks adorned the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and whilst I was at Constantinople, he 
was erecting another which gave rise to the report 
that the astrologers (in whom he implicitly confided) 
had predicted, that when he ceased to build he would 
die. He was passionately addicted to the bottle ; and 
his face, when I saw him, bore the usual evidences 
of deep potations: yet, whilst violating in this 
particular, the precepts of his religion, he lent him- 
self to the most rigid enforcement of its forms upon 
the people. When I was at Constantinople, the 
populace were actually driven to the mosques five 
times a-day by the police with whips, pursuant 
to an order just before obtained from the Sultan 
by the ministers of religion. 

During the period that intervened between the 
destruction of the janissaries and the death of 
Mahmoud, great and systematic exertions were 
made by a school of writers, which one might dub 
the philo-Turk, to impress the public mind of 
England and Europe with the belief that Turkey 
was making rapid strides in the path of reform 
and civilisation, They went so far, indeed, as to 
point to the system of “direct taxation,’ and to 
the “municipal institutions” existing in Turkey, 
as models worthy of imitation for other countries. 
Direct and indirect taxation I found in abundance; 
but I sought in vain for anything resembling the 
local self-government which constitutes our muni- 
cipalities. The Turks have no such institutions at 
all; but the Rayas do associate themselves in a 
kind of religious fraternity, without, however, 
having any voice in the amount of the taxes im- 
posed,—their privilege, in fiscal matters, being 
confined to the mode in which they raise the arbi- 
trary imposts laid upon them:—in fact, the 
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municipalities may be described by reference to 
an incident in Anastasius, where the Turkish col- 
lector sends for the recognised heads of a village, 
mentions the amount he requires, and gives them 
the privilege of raising the money in any way 
they please ; then, lighting his pipe, he adds, that 
if it be not ready by the time he has finished 
his tobacco, their heads must pay the penalty. 

But not only have writers been at work: our 
diplomatists and our armaments have been em- 
ployed in “ maintaining the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire!” A powerful fleet has, for many 
years, been employed in the Mediterranean, under 
the pretence of watching over the safety of Turkey : 
that fleet has latterly been occupied in demolishing 
the fortified and unfortified places, and destroying 
thousands of lives on the coast of Syria, in order 
to rescue that province from the hands of a rebel 
pasha, and place it again in the power of his so- 
called master :—all which has been done pursuant 
to a treaty entered into “in the name of the most 
merciful God,”’(!) and declared to have been 
agreed to by four parties, “animated by the desire 
to watch over the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire ;” aud one of the parties is 
Russia ! ! 

It would be useless to go back to the origin of 
this treaty; because, when once the hand of a 
foreign minister is set to such things, the country 
must take the consequences ; but that there has 
been treachery and duplicity in one quarter at 
least, and folly, if nothing worse, in others, nobody 
who has been in Turkey, or who has made him- 
self acquainted with the actual condition of the 
country, can fora moment doubt. The evil under 
which the Ottoman empire suffers is a chronic 
disease of the heart, which it is proposed to cure 
by encumbering it with bruised and mortified 
extremities! To hand over Syria, in a state of 
anarchy, to Turkey,—to bestow on her the distant 
possessions of the holy cities,—to bid her build up 
fortresses, organize the population, and retain these 


worthless possessions 20, which she could not | 


hold when in a more vigorous state,—is like put- 
ting a load upon the shoulders of a prostrate man, 
in order that he may be the better able to raise 
himself upon his feet, and walk, When in Tur- 
key, I heard but one opinion from intelligent 
men— This people cannot regenerate themselves ; 
vccupation from without must precede regeneration.” 
In the meantime, we are deluding ourselves with 
the belief that Hatti Sheriffs and commercial 
treaties,—ineasures dictated by foreigners,—will 
resuscitate a people, the cause of whose decay lies 
in the profound depths of their religion, laws, insti- 
tutions, and language ;—a people whose destiny is 


now i > > } © ‘ lo | ° ° 
win no better keeping than that of a boy | young Turk, who had been in Paris, and spoke Freneh 


» ultan, whose education has been that of a rigid 
Turk and Mohammedan, and who is governed by 
women, eunuchis, and slaves. 

As during the approaching debates in Parlia- 
ment upon the Eastern question, much will be 
said about the necessity of “ maintaining the inte- 
erity of the Ottoman Empire ;” it is to be hoped, 


de 


finite information as to the means by which this 
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end is to be obtained. The facts of the case ought 
to be fully before the House before any legislative 
sanction be given to a course of foreign policy, 
involving this country in incalculable expense. 
It is not a little odd, that we think it necessary to 
send forth Commissioners in England, to collect 
evidence, before legislating upon factories or a 
constabulary force ; but sit down very complacently 
to the task of “maintaining the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire,” in the absence of any such 
information. It will be said, probably, that our 
ambassadors afford sufficient means of supplying 
the knowledge we stand in need of; but, being 
themselves parties to those diplomatic intrigues, 
in which passions and prejudices become excited, 
they are the very last persons to judge coolly upon 
the facts of the case. Although no friend to Com- 
missions in general, let me suggest, that if we 
are to “maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire,” it would be well to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the undertaking, and the best mode 
of doing it ; and this would be known, by taking 
evidence on the spot; or, if that be too great an 
innovation, let the most intelligent residents in 
Turkey be brought home to be examined before a 
Committee of Inquiry ; and let one of these wit- 
nesses be our highly respected and experienced 
Consul-general, Mr. Cartwright, who has spent a 
long life in the Levant. 

As every addition, however slight, to the stock 
of facts possessed by the public, upon the subject 
of Turkey, will be of interest at the present mo- 
ment, you will probably favour me with the inser- 
tion of the accompanying short extracts from my 
note-book, in your February number; and although 
my name can add very little weight or influence 
to the pages of your Magazine, yet, as it will be a 
voucher for the authenticity of the communication, 
I send it; and remain, 

Dear sir, your obedient servant, 
Ricnarp Cospen. 


MancueEster, 10th January, 1841. 





SCHOOLS IN TURKEY. 

Having read much respecting the great reforms which 
the late Sultan Mahmoud had effected in the education 
of his people,* 1 was naturally anxious, on arriving at 
Constantinople, to inspect some of the new schools. A Mr, 
, 2 correspondent of a London paper, and one of the 
new sect of Philo-Turks, who had been actively engaged 
in writing-up this country, kindly undertook to accom- 
pany me to see an establishment conducted upon the 
Lancasterian principle, situated a little distance beyond 
Dolmé Backshé. We were detained about half an hour 
in an entrance-room whilst the boys were washing and 
praying ; which ceremony, we were told, they performed 
five times a-day, according to the rites of the Mohammedan 
faith. We were shown over the school by a gentlemanly 





fluently. The Sultan had made it his hobby for a time, 
and everything was accordingly arranged in a rich and 
fanciful manner. The curtains of the little tent-beds 


(a novelty in the East) were hung in the French taste ; 


and there was a magnificent little closet, beautifully 
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* “ The nation itself has made, within ten years, a progress 


that some members will be found to insist upon | in opinion and os education such as no other peop . 


Euro 
and 


has made in a century."—-England, France, 
urkey, by Mr. Urquhart. 
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fitted up, in which the Sultan could loll at his ease, 
concealed behind the gilt trellis-work, and see the boys 
at their tasks or devotions. 

We came at length to the lecture-room, where we 
found a respectable-looking old Turk, surrounded by 
about sixty or seventy remarkably fine handsome-looking 
boys, to whom he was giving a lecture upon history. A 
large map was spread out upon a table, just below the 
raised desk at which he was seated, to which he pointed 
from time to time with his wand. Russia happened to 
be the subject upon which he was discoursing, and he 
was alluding to the acquisition of the province of Cour- 
land, in 1795, at the moment when we entered. The 
huge territory of this distended empire stretched over 
one half the canvass that covered the table ; and the old 
professor, wishing to point out the province under con- 
sideration, leaned forward, and carefully traced, with 
the point of his wand, the whole area from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea ; he then traversed the circumference of 
the map with no better success : 
sitting round upon a raised amphitheatrical bench, look- 
ing on very gravely all the while, nothing surprised, 
apparently, at the old gentleman’s embarrassment. At 
length he descended from his rostrum, and took his place 
at the table beside us, exchanging a smile of recognition 
with my companion. Again he explored the colossal 
empire from Prussia to China, but with no better luck ; 
when he turned good-humouredly to Mr. , and 
requested him, in French, to point out the lost province. 
My companion was a little disconcerted at my being a 
witness of a scene so little calculated to confirm the 
favourable opinion of the proficiency of Turkish pro- 
fessors, with which he had been labouring to impress 
me ; and I could not help rallying him with the sugges- 
tion, that, unless better progress were made, some future 
Mussulman geographer in Asia would probably be one 
day making a similar fruitless search in the map of 
Russia for the province of Roumelia. 

Before taking our departure, I asked our young 





Turkish conductor to direct me to some other schools | 
carried on upon the new principle, when, to my astonish- | 


ment, he informed me that there were no others upon 
the European system. 

“No other reform schools but this in Constantinople !” 
I exclaimed. : 

“ Not another in all Turkey,” was the reply. 

The fact was afterwards admitted to me, that this 


establishment was founded more to amuse the Sultan | 


than for any other purpose. Many of the fine lads I had 
seen were Circassian and Georgian slaves belonging to 
him. The rest of the youth of Turkey are being edu- 
cated precisely on the same principle now as in the time 
of Soliman the Magnificent—the Koran, and the com- 
mentaries thereon, being the sum-total of their studies, 
Need I add how greatly I had been misled by those 
writers-up of this country, who had taught me to expect 
to find a general system of instruction adopted in the large 
towns after the models of Christian Europe. No! there 
is no jeune Turquie. 
THE RAYAS. 


A large proportion of the population of Turkey—I 


have heard it estimated as the majority—consist of | 


Rayas, or non-Mussulman subjects of the Porte. They 
consist chiefly of Greeks and Armenians, together with 
some Jews. The Christians of Turkey form a much 
more industrious and useful body than the Turks. The 
Armenians are the bankers and manufacturers of the coun- 


try ; they are also the best agriculturists, their villages | 


being always distinguished by cleanliness and neatness ; 


the cleverest mechanics and domestic architects are also | 
to be found amongst this sect of Christians. The bustling, | 
quick, and enterprising Greeks are the shipowners, 


foreign merchants, interpreters, and professional people. 


The Rayas pay a haratch or capitation tax, distinct from | 
the taxes laid upon Turks ; they are, besides, subjected | 
to a thousand indignities ; and even the richest of them | 
The Christian, in a | 
lawsuit against a Turk, must have Turkish evidence ; | 
whereas the Turk can avail himself of Turk or Raya in - 


lead a stealthy and secluded life. 


the boys who were | 
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his defence. The Rayas are compelled to wear a dis- 
tinguishing badge upon their dress; they are thrust 
aside in the bazaar, custom-house, or the streets, by the 
meanest Turk ; they would not presume to hire a caique 
of three oars to cross the Bosphorus ; and even if seated 
in a smaller boat, the lowest Turk might order him out, 
and take his place, nor would the boatmen dare, even 
for ten times his fare, to prefer the Christian. The late 
Sultan ordered an Armenian to be severely bastinadoed 
for meeting him on horseback in the street ; and he 
issued an order forbidding the Rayas to ride in Con- 
stantinople. On another occasion, the Armenians were 
interdicted from wearing shawls round their ca/pacs, or 
to carry umbrellas. The Sarafs, or bankers, can, by 
bribing their patron pashas, exempt themselves from 
these regulations. To escape similar vexations, the 
Rayas enter akind of corporation called barrat/ees, when, 
by paying a large entrance-fee, and a certain annual 
sum, they are released from the huratch, the extra cus- 
toms, Kc. 

Whilst in Turkey, I was an eye-witness to a couple of 
scenes that afforded striking illustrations of the depressed 
fate of the Christian population. Walking one day in 
Constantinople, after a snow storm, I came upon a large 
party of Armenians and Greeks, with brooms, busily at 
work, sweeping the mud from the pavement: many of 
them appeared like respectable men of business ; they 
had all been seized, as they were passing, by the Turkish 
guards, who put brooms in their hands, and stood over 
them whilst they did their work. A friend of mine, a 
merchant in Constantinople, had an Armenian in his 
employ as a kind of inferior broker, who attended to 
small matters at the custom-house, and other business. 
The man had done a few errands for me, and had acted 
once or twice as my guide. Upon calling on my friend 
one morning, he told me that his clerk was at home 
very ill with a fever, occasioned by the following adven- 
ture, the particulars of which I afterwards took down 
from the man’s own lips. He was despatched by Mr. 
up the Bosphorus, on business, in a caique, which, 
instead of having seats like our boats, is so constructed 
| that the passengers are obliged to sit at the bottom to 
avoid an overturn. The Armenian, having straps on, 
could not double his legs beneath him, a /a Turque, but 
| raised them upon the side, and presented the soles of his 
| feet after the fashion of brother Jonathan. To avoid 
| the current, the boatman pulled pretty near shore, and 

passed close to a palace occupied by Halil Pasha, (origi- 
nally a Georgian slave,) at the moment when he happened 
| to be looking out of the window: there was a pair of 
| feet in the very posture for the bastinado! The tempta- 

tion was too great—with a wave of his finger he bee- 
| koned the caiquejee : the man would as soon have thought 

of turning the current of the Bosphorus as resisting the 
| will of the favourite, Halil. The Armenian was horrified 

at finding the head of the boat touching the steps of the 
_ palace, whilst the pasha himself was watching his arrival 
| at the window. In a second, the man sprung upon the 
| towing path, and flew on the wings of terror towards 
| his home in the city, which he no sooner reached, than 

he sent a message to his employer, imploring him to make 
| his peace with the dreaded Halil. Being a lusty man, 
and,like many of his sect, not blessed with an over-endow- 
| ment of courage, the Armenian was seized with fever, 
_ for which he was bled, and confined for several days to 
| his house. Mr. sent word to the pasha that the 
/™man was in his employ, and laid the rest of the blame 
upon the straps, which prevented him from taking a 
posture more respectful to the palace of the Sultan’s son- 
in-law ! 

To protect themselves effectually against the exactions 
and annoyances, and even violence of the Turks, the 
more wealthy of the Rayas, especially those connected 
with foreign trade, have become naturalised citizens of 
other countries. Some adopt English, others French ; 
but by far the greater number choose Russian protection. 
It speaks volumes as to the comparative security to life 
and property in Russia and in Turkey, to find the timid 
Armenians and acute Greeks flocking to Odessa, to return 
again the naturalised subjects of the Czar! 
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TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


Much misapprehension exists upon the subject of the 
trade between England and Turkey. Lord Dudley 
Stuart and others have constantly, and it is hoped igno- 
rantly, misrepresented this question. I felt considerable 
interest, whilst in the Levant, in investigating the subject 
of the actual amount of British products consumed in 
Turkey. I saw every British merchant in Constanti- 
nople ; the principal ones in Smyrna ; the whole of the 
trading community in Syra; and I made it my primary 
study to ascertain the exact extent of the trade of those 
ports, and the other places of the Turkish empire. 

On an average of years, the imports of British pro- 
ducts to Constantinople amount to from £1,000,000 to 
£1,100,000 ; two-thirds of which go forward to Persia, 
and the rest remain for the consumption of Turkey. 1 
feel justified in saying, that the imports of British pro- 
ducts into Constantinople, for the consumption of Turkey, 
amount to £450,000; in fact, I am convinced that this 
exceeds the amount. 

At Smyrna, I was told by our own vice-consul, that 
last year there was one ship only arrived with British 
products from England, and that was but half freighted 
with manufactures. The best estimate that I could form 
was, that there is not £60,000 per annum of our pro- 
ducts carried direct to Smyrna. 

I met, both at Constantinople and Smyrna, individuals 
acquainted with the trade of Salonica. They informed 
me that there was scarcely any importation of British 
goods now into that port: their estimates were under 
£40,000 per annum. 

At the island of Syra, which is the principal seat of 
the Greek trade, | made the acquaintance of the princi- 
pal merchants, as well as of Mr Wilkinson, our consul. 
I received from the latter a statement of the importation 
of British products, which amounted to £110,337. From 
the principal Greek merchants, 1 learned that about 
one-third of the imports are designed for consumption in 
Greece ; whilst two-thirds are carried to the Turkish 
islands, the coast of Anatolia, &c. I therefore estimate 
the importation of our goods into Turkey, through the 
Greek island of Syra, at £80,000. 

I should be inclined to estimate the value of the 


British products, which reach Turkey through ad/ other | 


channels, as almost below notice. 
£50,000 per annum to the foregoing, it will more than 
satisfy the truth of the case. 

The following is the summary of the foregoing :— 


Constantinople, exclusive of the Persian 


trade, - - - £450,000 
Smyrna, direct from Great Britain, 60,000 
Salonica, - - - 40,000 

Imports at Syra, on account of the trade 
of Turkey, - - - 80,000 
Oper channels, == . ~ 50,000 
£680,000 


In every case I have exceeded the estimates of the 
most competent judges ; and I am, therefore, prepared to 
prove, as far as such things admit of demonstration, that 
the amount of our exportation of British products to 
Turkey does not exceed £680,000, 

_ The Persian trade, which forms really so large a por- 
tion of that which is put down as the trade of Turkey, 
Was formerly carried on through other channels. Pre- 
vious to 1790, our exports to Persia went principally by 
Way of Aleppo, where there were twenty-eight English 
houses established. The shipments were made at two 
seasons of the year, and in large vessels, to Scanderoon 
or Latikeia, at which places there were large ware- 
houses for depots. After that epoch, the stream of 
commerce took the direction of Bombay for the lower 
division of Persia, and the German fairs and Russia for 
the other parts. The modern route, by Constantinople, 
was opened up about fifteen years ago. At present, 
almost the whole of our exports to Persia go by way of 
the Turkish capital and Trebisonde, which is the most 
direct and economical route. The apparent increase of 
our shipments to Turkey has been seized upon by the 





If, however, we add | 
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writers-up of this country as a proof of its increasing 
prosperity: (it has been made, too, the pretence for 
enlarging our armament and our consular establish- 
ments.) Those writers forget the fact, that half a million 
worth of our exports went formerly to Persia, by way 
of Bombay ; whereas now, not a tenth of that amount go 
by the circuitous route of the Cape. Many of the articles 
sold in Constantinople for Persia are inquired for by the 
buyers in the old Indian names. 

I have not included the trade of Syria, Egypt, or the 
African coast, in the foregoing estimate of the trade of 
Turkey, because they are only nominally subjected to the 
Ottoman government. The principal port of Syria at 
| present, for British trade, is Beyrout ; and I have heard 
the importation of our products estimated to be £100,000 
through that place. The whole of the trade with Egypt 
is carried on through Alexandria ; and I was told by the 
best informed merchants there, that the importation of 
British manufactures into Egypt had fallen below 
£100,000 per annum. 

No direct trade is carried on from England to Tripoli 
or Tunis. If a few British goods reach those places, 
they go by way of Malta, or some other port of the 
Mediterranean. Algiers is, of course, supplied by 
France. Our trade with Morocco is chiefly in the hands 
of the Gibraltar merchants. 

I should wish to add, with reference to the progressire 
state of the trade with Turkey, that whilst Lord D. 
Stuart, Mr. Urquhart, and others, maintain that a rapid 
increase is going on in our commerce with that country, 
I found the merchants of Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Syra, of opinion, that, during the last ten years, a 
decline has annually taken place in the money amount 
of our exportations for the Turkish markets. At the 
same time, however, the bulk and quantity of goods have 
been continually augmenting ; owing to the circumstance 
of the rapid impoverishment of the population, which 
compels the consumer to use a coarser and cheaper 
article of dress. Thus, for example, the people who, 
| twenty years ago, wore India muslins or fine jacconets, 
{are now content to dress in coarse shirting calicos. 
' The bales of goods which were, ten years ago, valued at 
£60 or £70 each, are now estimated, although more 
bulky, at £30 to £35. This partly explains the error, 
| into which some writers fall, upon the subject of the 
increasing amount of our trade with Turkey : they mis- 
take bulk for value. 
| The merchants of Constantinople have not, in general, 
| (with the exception of a few Greeks,) been very suc- 
| cessful in their undertakings. Scarcely one consider- 

able fortune has been realized amongst the English: and 
some of the oldest houses have hardly done more than 
maintain unimpaired their respectability. One of the 
principal causes assigned for this want of prosperity, 
was, that the currency has been continually debased * by 
the government, and the interests of the importers have 
as constantly been sacrificed. In 1807, the pound Ster- 
ling was equal to fifteen piastres; in 1819, it was worth 
thirty-five piastres. When I was at Constantinople, 
in February 1837, the exchange was at one hundred and 
five piastres ; and shortly afterwards it had risen to one 
hundred and ten. It would be needless to point out the 
mode in which such a system tends to confiscate the 
property of the importing merchant. One house told 
me that, a month previously, the exchange went up, in 
one day, from ninety-eight to one hundred and six, by 








* The following will give an idea of the successive deprecia- 
tions of the standard in Turkey. Rate of exchange at 
Smyrna on London, in December of each year: 


1818, 29 piastres = the £ stg.| 1828, 60 piastres =< the £ stg. 
1819, 35 i | 1829, 72 " 

1820, 34 | 1830, 77 

1821. 35 1831, 83 

1822, 38 1832, 90 

1823, 44 1833, 95 

1824, 45 1834, 97 





1825, 55 * 11835, 994-100 
1826, 59 i | 1836, 10, 
1827, 58 | 
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which they incurred a loss of cight per cent. upon the 
whole amount of their book-debts—about £30,000 at 
that moment: they were determined not to sell any 
more for credit. As a natural consequence of this 
repeated degradation of the standard, a constant expor- 
tation of specie had been going on ; the gold and silver 
coin had gradually disappeared, and I found the prin- 
cipal part of the current coin to consist of tokens, called 
beshleeks, of little intrinsic value. The government have 
since resorted to an issue of paper money, which has 
already become depreciated ; and it appears not unlikely 
that the troubles of this tottering empire will receive 
their coup-de-yrace from a deluge of assignats. 


CAUSES OF THE LOW STATE OF COMMERCE, 


When we reflect upon the almost boundless extent 
and variety of the natural resources of the countries 
comprised in the Turkish empire,—when we recollect 
that Asia Minor itself, in ancient times, contained several 
renowned kingdoms, and boasted of cities and temples 
unrivalled for their wealth and splendour,—and when 
we look at the extent of coast, and the commodious 
natural harbours possessed by this country, we feel at a 
loss to account for the insignificant extent of the com- 
merce carried on by the Turks. Nor is this to be 
accounted for by the existence of restrictive customs 
duties for the protection of the home manufacturers: 
the latter have declined as much or more rapidly than 
the foreign trade; and both have suffered from the like 
cause—the rapacity and stupid despotism of the rulers. 
Never have trade, manufgetures, or agriculiure flourished 
beneath the withering rule of Turks. If in an obscure 
corner of their vast territory any bright exception to the 
general desolation be found, it may be traced to the 
absence of Mussulmans. Take, for examples, Hydra, 
Spezzia, and Ipsara. These are little better than small 
insular rocks, whose very existence was unknown, for 


« long time, to their barbarous owners: they became | 
quite mock all human credulity. Of one hundred thousand 


places of refuge for a few Greek boatmen, who subsisted 
ai first by fishing. By degrees, the genius of this people 
triumphed over every disadvantage: they became the 
owners of a few merchant ships, which were the carriers 
of the neighbouring islands and coasts. They were then 
ynade subject to the rule of the Capitan Pasha ; from 
whom, however, they received no other molestation than 
an occasional visit, and a demand for a few pilots or 
sailors. At length, these islanders became possessed of 
a thousand sail of vessels, of every size, trading with 


almost every port of the Mediterranean ; and carrying | 


home wealth which enabled their owners to erect man- 
sions, to surround themselves with refinements and 
luxuries, and to clothe their native crags with groves 
and gardens. Then the genius of freedom, which has 
ever been the attendant upon commerce, inspired the 
souls of Conduriottis, and other patriotic shipowners, 
with the idea of Grecian liberty. They converted their 
werehantmen into vessels of war, hoisted the standard 
of freedom at every mast, and, putting forth Miaulis, 
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euslaved country afforded. There, too, was congregated 
all that was most refined, intelligent, and captivating of 
Greek society :—the very name of Sciote, when applied 
to females, implied fascination and beauty. To com- 
plete the picture, schools, colleges, and libraries were 
established in this happy island. Such were the fruits 
of an exemption from Turkish visitation. The dismal 
reverse of this picture remains to be told. Upon the 
breaking out of the Greek Revolution, the Sciotes, con- 
scious of their defenceless situation, rencunced all parti- 
cipation in the plans of the insurgents ; and the heads of 
their church, and a number of the principal inhabitants, 
voluntarily became hostages for the good conduct of 
their fellow-citizens. The struggle between the Mus- 
sulman and Christian, the tyrant and the slave, became 
a religious war; and the hapless inhabitants of Scio 
were at length given over, by a mandate from Constan- 
tinople, to the fanaticism of the faithful. There was 
immediately a rush from the capitai, and from the large 
towns on the coast of Asia Minor, towards Tchesmé, the 
nearest point of embarkation to Scio. One cannot better 
picture the horrors that followed, than by imagining 
that the Isle of Wight, with its happy and cultivated 
population, were suddenly given over to the lawless 
violence of fifty thousand of the most desperate charac- 
ters of London, Portsmouth, Southampton, and the other 
large towns of the south, armed with knives, pistols, 
and guns ;—imagine the worst that could arise from the 
unbridled cruelty and lust of such a mass ;—imagine 
fields covered with wounded fugitives, streets filled with 
mangled corpses, the churches heaped with slain, and 
the rooms of every mansion and villa, from the kitchen 
to the nursery, reeking with the blood of men, women, 
and children. Not one house, excepting those belonging 
to the consuls, escaped destruction. Fire, sword, and 
the still more deadly passions of fanaticism and lust, 
ravaged the island for three months, during which such 
horrors were enacted, related to me by eye-witnesses, as 





inhabitants, not five thousand were left alive upon the 


| 
| 


} 


island. Forty thousand of both sexes were sold into 
slavery, and the harems of Turkey, of Asia, and Africa,* 
are still filled with the female victims. Such was the 
massacre of Scio, unparalleled in modern history, (a 
tragedy compared, by the British consul, an eye-wituess, 
to the destruction of Jerusalem,) which thrilled the 
public mind of Europe and Aimerica with horror, and 
led to that intervention of the Christiau powers, which 
saved Greece. 

A brief notice of the subsequent history of the few 
wealthy inhabitants who escaped by flight or emancipa- 
tion from the catastrophe, will still further illustrate the 
beneficial effects of the absence of Turks. 

Upon the settlement of the boundaries of the new 


kingdom of Greece, Scio was left in the hands of the 


Canaris, and other heroes, they achieved the emancipa- | 


tion of their country from Ottoman tyranny. The cause 
of this glorious event is given in a word—those islands 


were not cursed by the presence of Turkish governors | 


or pashas. 

Scio is an island about double the size of the Isle of 
Wight ; like it presenting, to the side of the open sea, a 
wall of precipitons rocks, and offering to ihe spectator, 
who sails along the narrow strait, which separates it 
from the main land, a series of sloping hills and pictur- 
esque valleys. This island, witha population of upwards 
of 100,000 Greeks, was a kind of appanage of the 
Sultana-mother ; and, although ruled nominally by a 
xovernor and a garrison of two or three hundred 
Turks, the latter were, in fact, treated rather as their 
gutesis than their masters, and the inhabitants governed 
themselves by their own laws. Scio becaine the gar- 
den of the Archipelago: the wealthy Greeks retired 
there after a life of successful commerce. 


the aged and timid flocked for security ; and the widow 
and orphan, that they might enjoy that protection and 
means of instruction which no other part of their 


Thither | 


| 


Turks ; and the few merchants who had escaped the 
massacre went in search of a new asylum. The little 
barren island of Syra, having had only a few Roman 
Catholic inhabitants, was considered to be under a kind 
of French protection, and had hoisted the flag of that 
nation over its church, as a safeguard against the visita- 
tions of Turkish vessels of war. Thither the Sciote 


_ refugees fled ; and, although they had suffered such ter- 


| 


| 


rible losses, their activity and perseverance overcame all 





_—— ee 





* Whilst I was at Cairo, one of these unfortunates, an 
accomplished young female, escaped from a harem and took 
refuge with the Greek consul. e latter, who was a mere 
creature of Mehemet Ali, received his orders to give her up. 
Under pretence of conveying her to a place of safety, the 
wretch carried her back, by a circuitous route, to the residence 
of her owner. No sooner did she discover his perfidy, than 
she threw herself upon the ground, and ontrested him to kill 
her. Her cries were, however, in vain: she was dragged 
back to ber prison-home, and the next day the report spread 
through Cairo that she had been cruelly murdered, Colonels 
Campbell and Duhamel, the British and Russian consuls, 
appealed to the pasha against the invasion of the consular 
rights, in forcing the female from her place of refuge. He 
pleaded the Koran! said he had no power to interfere in the 
affairs of the harem, and there it ended, 
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obstacles. There were no inhabitants on the island, | 
excepting those few congregated together at the little | 

rt: there could, therefore, be no home trade; but a 
considerable transit trade was soon established ; and, ten | 
years after, on visiting Syra, I found a town of fourteen | 
thousand inhabitants, with hospitals, schools, and sub- 
stantial public buildings ;—there I found a quay of solid | 
masonry, a thing which does not exist even in Constan- 
tinople ; and, in the little basin, I counted double the | 
number of ships that I had left the week before in the | 
spacious harbour of Smyrna :—the cause of all this lies 
in a word—in Syra I did not find one Turk, The - 
Prince’s Island in the sea of Marmora, Samos, and other | 
spots where Christians have exclusively congregated, 
might be adduced, to illustrate the advantages always 
derived, by commerce and civilisation, from the absence 
of the Turks. 

Under the late Sultan, a system of monopolies was 
commenced, which tended probably, more than anything 
besides, to dry up the resources of the government, by 
putting a check to the cultivation of the soil. After 
every other means of exaction had been exhausted ; 
after the Armenian bankers had been, one by one, ruined 
by the successive depreciations of the currency, and the 
more direct extortions of the government ; and after the 
circulating coin itself had been almost wholly banished 
from the country, there was no other resource left but to 
prey directly upon the husbandman. The Sultan, or any | 
of his favourites (for since the destruction of the jannis- | 
saries there have been virtually scores of sultans,) disposed — 
of the coming crops to the highest bidder at Constanti- | 
nople, and bought them from the cultivator at any price 
he pleased to give. Whilst I was at Constantinople, a | 
deputation was there from Mytelene, to remonstrate 
against a sale, which had been made by one of the pashas, | 
of the oil of that island: the purchaser of the teskeri, or | 
order from the favourite, claimed the oil at a price that | 
was ruinous to the growers. When I inquired of my | 
informant how they would succeed in setting aside this | 
transaction, I was told that the deputation must bribe | 
another pasha! Similar monopolies were sold of valonia, | 
opium, silk, figs, grain, and every other article of pro- 
duce. The consequence was, that the farmers ceased to 
produce more than was necessary for their own imme- | 
diate use. The country was lying waste even in the | 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, the inhabitants of | 
which were dependent upon Russia for their daily bread ! | 
In some districts, the cultivators had cut down the 
valonia trees to save themselves from the unprofitable 
labour of gathering the produce for others. It must be | 
borne in mind that I am writing about events that hap- 
pened at the close of the late Sultan’s career of reform 
and improvement—events that occurred many years | 
after the French editor of the Moniteur Ottoman, Mr. 
Urquhart, and the corps of writers-up of Turkey, in the 
pamphlets and reviews of the day, had assured us of the | 
immense progress that country had made in the European 
system of government ! 

A general corruption prevailed among the public em- | 
ployés. Nothing could be done without bribery. The | 
chief of the custom-house at Galata, for instance, was 
receiving nominally eight thousand piastres, and was 
spending eighty thousand a-year. Amongst a number of 
cases of the kind, | may mention one. Mr. sold | 
five thousand muskets to government, and was called 
upon by the storekeeper, who demanded two piastres a- | 
piece for Lackshish ; and, upon being refused, he told him | 
plainly, through 2n interpreter, that, unless he complied, 
he would take care that his guus were bursted in the | 
proof. Mr. - had no alternative but to comply, upon 
Which the man stipulated that a few should be bursted | 
by way of saving appearances ; and, accordingly, forty- 
two were so served. The storekeeper very frankly told 
him that it was his only mode of living; that his salary 
would not buy his clothes, and even that was never paid 
regularly. The latter statement was easily credited by 
Mr. ——., for he showed me entries in his own books of | 
ustalments of £10 a-mouth, which he was receiving 
from the government ; and he stated that he found them 
very irregular in even such small transactions. 
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In the interior of the country, and at remote places 
on the coast, all sorts of expedients are resorted to for 


extorting money. At Broussa,the great centre of the 


silk district, the pasha put a duty upon the mulberry 


leaves that were brought into the town. A very ingem- 
ous mode of levying a contribution was put in force by 
the Governor of Phocea, when I happened to be off that 
port. The plague was raging at the time very severely 
in the Turkish quarter of the town ; and the Greeks, who 
were very numerous in the place, were anxious to escape. 
The governor, however, interdicted their departure ; and 
his consent was, of course, to be had only by a bribe. 
[ was told that twenty thousand piastres was the price of 
their safety. An amusing case of the kind was related 
by Captain of the line of battle ship, whom | 
met at Athens. He had occasion to send ashore on the 








_coast of Asia Minor to purchase fresh provisions. No 
difficulty was experienced in bargaining for a calf at the 


first village ; but no sooner had the owner agreed as to 
the terms, than the agha made his appearance and put 
his veto upon the transaction. “ We had as much 
diplomacy over that calf,” said the captain, “as though 


We were treating for the province in which it took place ; 


and it ended in our giving the land-shark fifty piastres 
for his assent to the purchase.” I might relate scores 
of instances, but shall only mention one more, a little 


‘similar in character to the above, related to me by 





Captain , of a French brig of war, in which I was 
accommodated from Syra to the Pirmwus. He had been 
to a place on the coast of Asia Minor to bring away a 
statue discovered by a French traveller, which had been 
given to Louis Philippe by the Sultan. It had to be 
conveyed a few miles to the sea, and he required the aid 


| both of men and bullocks ; but he assured me that not a 


man or beast could be hired till the agha of the village 
had bargained for his share of the wages ! 
In speaking of the causes of the decline of the trade 


| of Turkey, I must not omit to mention that terrible 


curse, the plague. I arrived in Constantinople towards 
the close of a most disastrous visitation of this periodical 
scourge. Upwards of sixty thousand persons were said 
to have perished in the capital alone during the previous 
six months. It is difficult to convey an adequate notion 
of the sad and depressing effects produced upon a popu- 
lation by the presence of this mysterious disease. he 
very atmosphere is scented with the fumigations which 
the Christian inhabitants use as an antidote and safe- 
guard. In walking the streets, you see Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Franks, threading their way in the crowd 
with their cloaks drawn closely about them, and avoid- 
ing, with the utmost caution, the slightest contact with 
any other living thing. The more timid of the pedes- 
trians are clothed in oil-skin: I saw one of these spring 
from the footpath into the mud, at the turning of a 
corner, when he found himself on the point of contact 
with a Turk, who trudged onward, like the rest of these 
sturdy fatalists, quite indifferent to the panie he was 
oceasioning. The Turks, as is well known, take no pre- 
cautions against the plague.—A man dies, and his next 
of kin succeeds to his clothes ; he dies also ; when, if 
there be no more relations, his garments are sold in the 
bazaar,and thence transferred to some other fated wearers. 

Oncalling with a letter of introduction upon a merchant, 
I found in the entrance-hall a contrivance resembling a 
watchbox, into which I was thrust, the door closed, and a 
pan of burning cypress branches were placed at my feet. 
A small round hole in the door, just level with my face, en- 
abled me to breathe, whilst my whole person and clothes 
were thoroughly fumigated. When released from this 
suffocating confinement, and shown into the counting- 
house, I found Mr. -—- standing behind a barrier, 
placed at the entrance of his private office, which pre- 
vented my approaching him. I offered my letter ; but 
he requested me to read it to him, as he was “ in quar- 
antine,” and could not touch it. In the course of our 
conversation, he told me that no person but himself had 
entered his private room for six months, not even to 
clean it; that at the breaking out of the plague he had 
laid in a stock of paper, pens, &c.; that he locked the 
door exch evening, and carried home the key ; that his 
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family were similarly isolated ; and that, during all that 
time, he had not allowed even the skirt of his coat to 
come in contact with any other individual excepting at 
his own home. Not only is business almost entirely 
suspended during such a calamitous period, whole streets 
become depopulated ; the bazaars are deserted ; and the 
creditor finds one common response to his applications 
for money—the debtor is dead of the plague, or his 
customers are dead, and so he cannot pay. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Whilst we have been spending upwards of fifteen 
millions sterling, and sacrificing lives almost innumer- 


able, to put an end to the slave trade on the south-west | 


coast of Africa, we have devoted mighty armaments to | not more than a third of the population of this portion 


_of the empire are Mussulmans. 


the upholding of a state of things which perpetuates the 
inhuman traffic in Europe itself. At the one end of the 
African continent, philanthropy is the plea for spending 
our money ; at the other, state policy pleads for costly 
armaments. Nobody who has visited one slave market 
will ever wish to see another. I had seen human beings 
penned, like cattle in a fair, at Cairo, and did not, there- 
fore, go through the same disgusting ordeal at Constan- 
tinople, where not only black but white men and women 
are daily exhibited for sale. An active slave trade is 
carried on between Alexandria and the Turkish capital 
in Luropean vessels. In the Sardinian brig which 
carried me from Egypt to Constantinople, I had for 
fellow-passenger a negro girl purchased a few weeks be- 
fore in Cairo ; and a friend of mine, going in an Austrian 
steam-boat from Constantinople to Smyrna, found a 
dozen beautiful Circassian boys occupying the ladies’ 
cabin, who were on their way for Egypt, having been 
purchased for the harem of Mehemet Ali. There is a 
constant exchange of human merchandise going on be- 
tween Turkey and Egypt: the negroes brought down 
the Nile are conveyed to Constantinople ; and, in return, 


white slaves are taken to the markets of Alexandria | 


and Cairo. Whilst in the latter city, I was acquainted 
with a Greek merchant, who had received, at one time, 
a commission to go to Constantinople to purchase fifty 
Circassian girls, to supply the vacancies which had been 
created in the harems of Egypt by the devastations of 
the plague. 
of eunuchs, the horrors and atrocities connected with 
which have often been described as a disgrace to the 
character of the present pasha. 











There is, in Upper Egypt, a manufactory | 


The chief demand for | 


those wretched victims comes from Constantinople ; and | 


whatever other objects may be accomplished by our 
armed interference to “ maintain the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman empire,” one of its consequences 
certainly is to keep up a brisk demand for these mutilated 
beings ; and so long as there is a demand, there will be 
a corresponding supply. 

Wherever a Mohammedan government exists, slavery 
must exist :—it is sanctioned by their religion ; the 
Koran contains precise directions for the management 
of slaves, and expressly refers to the treatment of eunuchs 
in their domestic capacities. So long, then, as we are 
in political alliance to strengthen and preserve a govern- 
ment and people by whom the soil of Europe is polluted 
with a slave-market, other nations may well suspect the 
sincerity of our motives in attempting to put down the 
inhuman traffic in the Western hemisphere. 


POPULATION OF TURKEY. 


In a country where no accurate census has ever been 
taken, and where, consequently, every estimate is founded 
on mere conjecture, it is not surprising that a great 
variety of opinions as to the population should be en- 
countered, even amongst the best informed upon the 
condition of the Turkish empire. From every person to 


Christians and Jews, and three and a half only Turks— 
exclusive of Syria and Egypt,and the provinces of Wa)- 
lachia and Moldavia. A well informed and observing 
Frenchman thought that Turkey in Europe contained 
six millions, of whom a fifth only were Mussulmans ; 
whilst an English resident estimated the population of 
European Turkey at five millions, of whom a third were 
Mussulmans and the remainder Christians. From these, 
and many other guesses, I should put down the whole of 
the population of Turkey at from ten to twelve millions, 
of whom the majority probably are Christians. Turkey 
in Europe contains from five to six millions ; and, as 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, and the maritime cities, are chiefly 
inhabited by Christians, it may be safely estimated that 


Whilst the Christian 
subjects of the Porte are constantly increasing in 
numbers, it may be doubted whether the Mohammedan 
population is not suffering more than a proportionate 
diminution. 

As I have before remarked, the Rayas form the most 
active and useful portion of the population of Turkey. 
In Smyrna, Constantinople, Salonica, and the other 
trading ports and cities, the Greeks have nearly super- 
seded all competitors, and monopolised the commerce of 
the country. In entering the Dardanelles, I found my- 
self surrounded by seventeen merchant ships—fifteei 
were Greek, one Sardinian, and one English. Remem- 
bering that it is only about twenty years since they 
began to embark in foreign trade, the progress the Greeks 
have made is a striking proof of the superiority of their 
talent. No other people can compete with the Greeks 
in the race of commercial enterprise. They have drawn 
the trade of the Levant from Malta and Leghorn, and 
diverted the stream of commerce which formerly flowed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and through Bombay, to 
Persia, into the channel of Constantinople ;—they have, 
in the meantime, pushed out branches of their establish- 
ments into all parts of Europe ; they have become the 
bankers of Vienna, Trieste, and Marseilles, and the 
merchants of London and Manchester. The house of 
R has branches in Manchester, London, Marseilles, 
Constantinople, Odessa, and Teheran. In the only field 
in which the Greeks have had the opportunity of signal- 
izing themselves—that of commercial enterprise—they 
have displayed qualities to warrant the beliéf that they 
retain all the mental superiority for which their ancestors 
were so illustrious. They seem to combine, in fact, in 
their intellectual composition the rarest characteristics 
of other races,—possessing, at once, the common sense 





| of the English, the plodding frugality of the Scotch, the 


vivacity and brilliancy of the French, and ti. daring of 
the American. Rather than find myself in rivalry with 
a Greek, I would prefer to choose my competitor from 
any one of these nations. 

The ardour with which the Greek youth seek instruc- 
tion, is a strong evidence of the intellectuality of their 
character. Whilst in the island of Syra, I paid a visit 
to a large school, conducted by a missionary of the Lon- 
don Church Missionary Society. The master spoke in 


| the highest terms of the aptitude of the children for 


learning. “ They require no stimulus from rewards or 
punishments,” said he ; “ I find sufficient emulation and 
quickness in their natural character.” Afterwards, 
when at Athens, I saw a school under the management 
of Mr. and Mrs. , the American missionaries. They 





had taught children in America, and in London ; but 
_they assured me that they had never found elsewhere, 


whom I spoke upon this subject, I received a different | 


estimate. 
opinion, that the population of Turkey amounted to 
twelve millions, of whom a third were Christians. The 
oldest merchant in Constantinople estimated the num- 
bers at eleven millions—of whom seven and a half were 


One intelligent individual gave it as his | 


such quickness of intellect as in Greece ; and, in explain- 
ing to me the ardour of the children for learning, Mrs. 
remarked, “they would part with anything for 
the sake of instruction.” These are the minds that will 
again possess Constantinople and govern Turkey. What- 
ever foreign power may nominally succeed to the totter- 
ing rule of the Osmanlis, the population, language, arts, 
literature, and commerce, will be Greek. The inde- 
structible genius of the race will again conquer their 





_ conquerors, after upwards of three centuries of oppres- 


sion, which would have brutalized any other people, 
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THE FEATS AND FORTUNES OF RICIIARD THE REIVER ; COMMONLY 
CALLED DOUBLE-RIBBED DICK. 


(Continued from our December No.) 


PART 11.—THE TRIAL. 

Tue intelligence of Dick’s capture flew like wild- 
fire through the town and over the country. It 
was the universal theme of conversation. The 
yassals and tenants of the baron were overjoyed, 
as if they had gained a pitched battle ; but the 
sympathies of the people generally were on the 
side of the prisoner. 

“Ay, woman,” said Peg Robson, to her next- 
door neighbour, Nelly Cowtart, “ Dick’s gruppit.” 

“ Hech me !”’ retorted Nelly, “ ?’m wae for him ; 
wi’ a’ his fauts, he was aye guid to the puir.” 

“ Troth, I can say the same thing,” interjected 
Shuzy Smith, the cobbler’s sister ; ‘ for whiles 
whan he was doun buying corn frae Archy Rodan 
for his gem cocks, I’ve seen him gie me the best 
pairt o’ a bushel for groats to the kail pat.” 

“An ye mind,” said Matty Walker, whose 
tongue went like the clapper of a mill, “ we wad 


hae been a’ killed but for him, whan the auld kirk | 


o Kilbane fell ae Sunday. 


There was a great | 


crack i? the gavle wa’, just aboon the door, ye | 
. | 


mind ; an’ that day, ye mind, the fowk were a’ 
fley’d to gang in, for fear o’ some accident ; an’ just 
afore the kirk scaled, ye mind, down cam the bell 
and the cross, wi’ an awsome crash, an’ a lump o’ 
lime fell through the riggin on the floor. Gude 
safe us! ye mind, what a scramle there was, wha 
to get oot first. It was naething but helty-skelty ; 
an’ I daursay they wad hae tramped ane anither 


to death, had Dick no banged up, an’ settin’ his | 


shouther under the lintel, proppit up the hale 


| 





crazy concern till the fouk escapit, every man an’ | 


mither’s son o’ them. Weel a wat, we hae a’ great 
reason to hae a sympathy o’ fallow feelin’ for him. 
Whare, I may say ’t,” continued Matty in a half- 
whisper, “ he’ll get nae mercy frae the baron.” 
“Na, truly,” quoth Jenny Tamson, “ he’s i’ the 
hawk’s hans ; an’ if he war only himsel’, I wadna 


murn sae sair aboot it ; but I’m wae for that lassie, | 


Marion Corrie ; puir creature, it’ll brek her heart, 
? . . 
an’ that'll brek her auld grandfaither’s too. She 
was owre head an’ ears in love wi’? him ; but, in 


troth, there wasna a kimmer, gentle or semple, | 
atween the Bar Hill and the braes o’ Dunscore, | 
that could ca’ her heart her ain for him, an’ wad | 


hae followed him wi’ a rape o saun.”’ 


Whilst this sort of gossip occupied the minds and | 


mouths of the village dames, preparations for the 
trial were going on with all due despatch. 

The reader who has studied the history of his 
country under the Jameses, must be aware that, 
from the earliest ages, there never had been in 
Scotland any stated times or fixed courts for trying 


civil lawsuits, till the period of which we write, | 
when John duke of Albany, regent of the king- | 
dom, obtained from the pope the right of levying | 
lergy an annual sum, by way of income-_ 
with a gleam of savage delight, as he gave orders 


from the ¢ 


tax, sufficient to pay the salaries of a few judges. 


the Scottish Church: but the controversy was at 
last decided in favour of the regent ; and, on the 
24th of April, 1552, the College of Justice was estab- 
lished at Edinburgh. 

The first institution of this court, indeed, pro- 
perly belonged to James I., who erected it in 1425, 
when it consisted of the chancellor, and other per- 
sons nominated from the Three Estates of Parlia- 
ment by the king ; and was termed Session, be- 
cause it was to sit thrice in the year, at such places 
2s his majesty should appoint. After several fluc- 
tuations in its constitution, it was new-modelled by 
James V., according to the form of the Parliament 
of Paris, dignified with the name of the College of 
Justice, and its members styled senators. At first, 
much utility was expected from the equal distri- 
bution of justice by those regular judges ; but the 
events which followed did not fulfil the hopes of 
the country. There were almost no laws, except 
acts of parliament ; and these, in general, were not 
fixed but temporary. Much was thus left to the 
discretion and the arbitrary will of the judges ; 


and in criminal cases, the execution of the law, as 


has been already stated, and the power of life and 
death, were intrusted to the wardens of the marches, 
or to the nobles and barons who resided in the 
district. 

Never had the administration of justice been 
intrusted to more unworthy hands than those of 
Sir Gilbert Maxwell of Duncow. Nature had east 
his outer man in the mould of the third Richard ; 
his bodily appearance was a caricature of humanity : 
his face, twisted and hideous, was certainly not 
“made to court an amorous looking-glass ;” his 
voice, a childish treble, was better fitted for “ the 
weak piping times of peace” than the stern alarums 
of battles and forays. Had he been inclined to 
“descant on his own deformity,” he might have 
soliloquized with the crooked monarch— 


I that am curtailed of man’s fair proportion ; 
Cheated of feature by dissembling Nature ; 
Deformed, unfinished ; sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them. 


Unhappily, these outward defects were not com- 
pensated by any good gifts or bounties of nature 
within. His disposition was cruel, his tyranny 
capricious ; the scowl of envy perpetually darkened 
his brow ; and all his thoughts and actions seemed 
to centre in the gratification of his own brutish and 
vindictive passions. 

The possession of so formidable and so hated an 
enemy as Richard the Reiver, could not fail to 
impart, to a soul like his, a degree of joy and ex- 
ultation suchas he never perhaps before experienced. 
His withered and wrinkled visage was lighted up 


The tax was strongly opposed by the dignitaries of | for the jury to be summoned, and the gallows to be 
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erected on the Cheaplaw Hill, where the court was | 
to be held next day. | 
To those unacquainted with the mode of jury | 
trial, and the judicial forms that prevailed in the 
earlier ages of Scottish history, and which were | 
borrowed from the Danish and Norwegian invaders, | 
long settled in various parts of our island, it may 
he proper toexplain, that courts of justice were not 
held within the walls or under the roofs of elegant 
buildings, as at present. They assembled in the 
open air, on the tops of hills ; and where these were 
awanting, on the summits of artificial mounds or 
moats, constructed for the purpose. These were 
sometimes circular, but generally of an oblong 
shape, steep in the ascent, and level at the top, so 
as to accommodate the jury, the criminal, the wit- 
nesses, and a reasonable number of spectators. At 
one end of the smooth green plain on the summit, 
was usually a little detached knoll, or hillock, on 
which the gibbet was fixed ; for in those days the. 


interval between the trial and the execution was but | 


a short step, and often not more than a single hour. 

With these relics of legal antiquity, Dumfries: 
shire abounds. They are scattered over Annan- 
dale, Nithsdale, and the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, in considerable numbers, and some of them 
in a state of high preservation. Every petty barony 
had, at least, one; and in large domains, such as 
those of Charteris of Amisfield, or of the Jardines, 
Johnstons, and Maxwells, there were several. 
Some of these were unquestionably old Roman 
camps, such as Burnswark, Torthorwald Hill, the 
Barhall in Tinwald, &c.; but, in general, small 


natural or artificial elevations were employe l; 


specimens of which may vet be seen on the Dryfe 
near Lockerbie; at Dumfries ; 
Troqueer ; Dalswinton, the site of the present 
hospitable mansion ; on the Orr water ; and inthe 
parish of Glencairn, where these green hillocks 
still retain the name of moats; a word which, 
though erroneously applied to ditches round castles 
or forts, simply means a meeting or assembly 3 as, 


Applegarth Manse, | 


for instance, the Wittenagemote, the parliament of , 


the Saxons, or the mecting of the wise men: and 
the Wardmotes of London, which signifies the 
meeting of the wards. 

The barony of Duncow was furnished with an 
artificial court-house of this kind, which bears the 
name of the Cheaplaw Hill, then situated almost 
in the centre of the village, but long ago converted 


when fouk’s in a hurry! 


into the more agreeable uses of a play-ground for | 


the children frequenting the parish school. The 
ascent was a winding footpath on the north side ; 
the base on the west end was covered with a na- 
tural shrubbery of broom and furze ; on the east 
and south, it was closely surrounded by houses and 
kailyards. The baron’s castle stood in the imme- 
diate vicinity ; and, on the opposite side, a long 
narrow strect or alley, called Pauly’s Close, ran 
between the bottom of the hill and a ford which 
communicated, by means of a line of stone steps, 
with the part of the village lying beyond the burn. | 


| the blue border.” 


On the forenoon of the day when Dick was ap-_ 


prehended, the baron’s mandate or circular was 
issued for convoking the court. The form of sum- 
mons then practised resembled that for gathering 
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the Highland clans, when the fiery cross was de- 


_spatched through their hills and glens. The sym- 


bol used was a short rude piece of wooed, shaped 
something like an arrow or halbeit, the type of 
which is still preserved in the official staves or 
batons of our constables and policemen. This to*%en 


of authority was passed from house to house, from 


man to man, over marsh and moor, to Intimate 
that a legal assembly was to be held. — It was ac- 
companied by no letter or writing, for that would 


have been useless when people could not read 5 and, 


indeed, in general such accompaniment must have 
heen wholly superfluous from the rapidity with 
which it was forwarded ; for to have detained it 
for a minute, even to examine the writing, would 
have been a breach of law, and punishable by a 
considerable fine. 

The ancient custom prescribing the route, and 
the mode of carrving the summons, ordained as 
follows :—*“ If the magistrate issues circulars. ac- 
cording to the king’s letter, or message, he shall 
send one into each quadrant or airt. This circular 
must always go forward, and not retrograde. A 
widow is not ordered to carry the circular, nor a 
cottager living in the woods. If the circular enters 
a town from the east, it shall go from thence to 
the west; if it enters by the south, it shall go out 
by the north. All men shall carry this cireular— 
farmers and countrymen—and all except noblemen, 
Whosoever miscarries the circular, or drops it, so 
that the court is not summoned, shall pay a fine 
of three merks.” ‘The messenger was to proclaim 
the summons orally at the door of the house, for 
it was held unlawful to take the symbol under a 


roof; and having done this, he was to send it on 


hy a fast runner to the next stage. 

The clachan of Duncow, on this occasion, pre- 
sented an unusual degree of bustle and business- 
like excitement. “ Fetch me my caker’d heel’d 
shoon, Tibby, and the gray rig-and-fur gilli- 
vaskins.’ This mandate proceeded from the 
Baron’s bum-bailiff, Hughie Hiddlestone ; a slen- 
der perpendicular personage, thin as a lath, and 
endowed with a mighty conceit of his own dignity 
and importance. “ Fetch me, I say, my caker’d 
shoon, and the leather breeks wi’ the knee-buckles.” 
The obedient spouse complied, and produced the 
“Pinna stan’ glowrin’ there, 
Fetch me the broon 
doublet wi? the drucget linin’; fetch me the taf- 
fetie waistcoat ; fetch me the checket gravat wt 
Again Tibby hastened to the 
wardrobe—an old carved oaken chest—and, after 
some little rummaging, vest, doublet, and gravat 
were forthcoming. “ Fetch me my mittens, and 
the silver-headed kent : it’s stanin’ ahint the decor, 
ben the house, and hasna been in my han’ sin’ 
Davie Tinning wes hane’d for ca’in the baron 
thrawn-gabbit Gibby.” 

The lambswool mits and the silver-mounted staff 
of authority, were instantly brought from their 
respective places of abode, 

“Noo, my woman, gin TE had my eockit hat I 
wad be w ready for the read; for To maun be off 
Vin ower lang here. Fetch 


required articles. 


wi’ the summons, 
me my cockit hat.” 
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Here Tibby’s alacrity forsook her ; she was 
evidently non-plussed, and hesitated what to say. 
The demand was repeated in a more peremptory 
tone. 

“Can yer braid blue bannet, wi’ the red thrum 
cherry i’ the tap o’t, no do just as weel !”’ observed 
the better half. 

«* Thrum deevil! Fetch me my cockit hat.” 

By this time the gudewife’s temper was fast get- 
ting up to blood heat. 

«* Patience, my man; patience, my man ; there's 
reasons for a’ things, and I could gie ve a dozen o’ 
them; but ye maun just be content wi yer ban- 
net.” 

The disappointed functionary was preparing to 
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man fastening the rope to the cross-beam. 


under a strong guard, 


make a rejoinder, but the thread of Tibby’s argu- | 
ment was not to be interrupted with impunity ; | 


and, raising her voice an octave higher, while one 
hand gave aslap onthe other that made the bailie’s 
heart nearly jump out of his mouth, she said, with 
an air obviously intended to show that further re- 
monstrance or contradiction to her will would not 
be much longer tolerated— 

“It’s for nae use kicki’ up a collishangie about 
it. Ye canna get ver cockit hat: ve needna ax’t. 
I’ve the clocker sittin’ in’t, am’ 1 wadna hae the 
cleckin’ lost for you nor the best man that ever 
steppit in leather shoon.” 

This magnanimous resolve put an end to the 
dispute, and Hughie had no alternative but to pro- 
ceed on his errand with a borrowed hat. 

The summons was despatched with all due ex- 
pedition, passing rapidly from house to house and 
hand to hand, round the district, from the Nith 


across Locharbriggs, up the Glene Burn, round | 


by Glenmade, Auchenzeith, Auldgirth, and Dal- 
swinton, 

Meanwhile, operations were going on nearer the 
scene of action. Peter Plaintree was busy erecting 
the gibbet, while the vassals and labourers of the 
baron were cutting and carrying hazel stakes and 
twigs for the purpose of fencing the court. It was 
the ancient custom, on the oceasion of jury trials, 





to have one portion of the smooth green platform, | 
on the summit of the hill or moat, enclosed within | 


a paling of wooden stakes, slightly driven into the 
ground, and surrounded with cords or ropes. This 
was called fencing the court. 
circular enclosure, sat the jurors; and, by law, it 
Was required to be wide enough to contain room 
for thirty-six men, although the jury might con- 
sist only of twelve. A sacred character was attached 
ty this circle ; and if, by any accidental violence, 
it should happen to be broken down, it was enough 
to sist procedure, or sometimes to render the whole 
operations of the court in the case null and void. 
On the morning of the trial, and long before the 
hour of cause, every thing was in readiness for so 


Within this ring or | 
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and at the other stood the gibbet, and the hang- 
The 
jury were in their places, and the surrounding 
space was filled with persons cited as witnesses, or 
with vassals and retainers of the baron. The pri- 
soner had been brought up doubly ironed, and 
His countenance evinced 
no symptoms of fear or perturbation at the scene 
before him, which he surveyed with a calm indif- 
ference approaching to scorn, A whisper went 
round the crowd—* That man canna be guilty ; 
he doesna look like it. Guilt aye kythes on the 
face even o° the boldest, when within eye-shot 0’ 
the hangman’s tether.” 

The jury was now empannelled, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, enclosed ; and the rules of court 
read as follows :— 

“It is forbidden to every man who is not chosen 
a juror to sit within the sacred cords; and if he 
sits down there, and does not go out when he is 
admonished, he shall pay a fine of half a merk of 
silver. Every man must come fasting into the 
court, and make his appearance there while the 
sun is in the east, and remain in the court till 
noon. No man must bring any drink into court, 
neither for sale nor in any other way; but if it 
he brought notwithstanding, then it shall be con- 
fiscated, and belong to the lord of the manor. All 
who are chosen jurors shall sit in the court during 
the whole time aforesaid, unless they have to go 
out on necessary errands. But whosoever goes 
out of the court, outside the sacred cords, without 
any necessity, shall pay a fine of two silver groats. 
If those who are outside the court make there such 
noise and disturbance that the jury are prevented 
from hearing causes, or those from pleading who 
have obtained leave by the judge and the jury, 
they shall pay a fine of a silver groat when de- 
tected and convicted. 

“Gop save THE Kine !”” 


The oath was then administered to each jury- 
man. 


“T protest, laving my hand on the Holy Book, 
that I shall give such a verdict in every cause, as 
well on the side of prosecutor as defender, as I 
consider most just in the sight of God, according 
to law and my conscience ; and I shall always do 


the same whenever I shall be chosen a juror. I 


shall not make any man guilty who is innocent, 


nor make any man innocent who is guilty ; nor 


shall I be prevailed on by relationship, affinity, 


inportant an event ; the country people were flock- | 


ing in hundreds into the village, and choking up | 


every lane and close leading to the Cheaplaw Hill, 
the steep sides of which were covered with eager 
Spectators, each scrambling for a good place, where 
a View of the prisoner and the proceedings could 
he obtained. The baron had taken his seat in an 
elevated chair at the east end of the platform ; 





' 


fear, friendship, or favour. So help me God, and 
the holy things I hold in my hands!” 

The prisoner was then commanded to stand forth, 
when the charge was read in his hearing, accusing 
him of having, on the night of the 18th, or the 
morning of the 19th, of the week and month afore- 
said, committed the wilful, heinous, cruel, diahboli- 
cal crime of murder on the person of Gilbert Grip- 
hard Maxwell, younger, Master of Duncow. 

“1 solemnly declare my innocence before God 
and this court, and am ready to prove it,” said the 
prisoner. 

* Produce your evidence,” replied the baron ; 
“where are your witnesses ¢” 
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“ Witnesses I have none; but I am willing to | perhaps to the grave? Proofs! Witnesses! Why, 


appeal to such proof as the ‘law allows, and such | thy guilt is palpable as noonday. 


It smells so rank 


as, by the customs of this realm, have been held that every person may trace it out. What say ye, 
to establish the guilt or innocence of an accused | | jurors, guilty or not guilty 2 


party. I claim the right of appeal to single com- 


| 


Richard’s teeth were grinding with indignation 


bat. This privilege is never refused in cases of | to hear an innocent maiden thus traduced, and 


doubt ; and cannot with justice be denied to me.” 

The baron had no wish to bring the issue to any 
such test, nor to let justice take its fair course if 
it could be prevented. 

“That privilege,” said he, “IT interdict. True, 
the laws of the realm permit it; but the law of 
the duel requires that there shall be some degree of 
equality in the strength and advantages as well as 
in the rank of the combatants. Were it not so, 
life and innocence would be at the mercy of every 
desperado, every daring villain who might choose 
to fancy that the sword was a better instrument to 
decide contested causes than a judge and a jury.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the prisoner, “ since this right 
is denied me there is another way I offer to clear 
myself, which is as legal and satisfactory as the 
appeal to arms, and not liable to objections arising 
from inequality of personal strength or worldly 
circumstances. I offer to clear myself by twelve 


| 


men’s oaths, who shall declare their sworn persua- | 


sion of my innocence ; for the law says, ‘If there 
be witnesses let the accused defend himself by a 


jury; if there be none, then by the oaths of con- | 


jurators.’ 
I have a right at least to disprove the accusation.” 
“ Your right is good,” said the baron ; * but you 


will be satisfied with twelve men’s oaths. 
thee, knave, I will not be satisfied. Dost thou 
and pretences? Wilt thou dare to beard me in my 
when thou hast not a witness nor a word of evi- 
dence to show why thy bones should not bleach on 
the gibbet? Blood for blood is the law of God as 
well as of man. Thou seest the noose waving for 
thy throat. Shrive thyself to the priest, and let 
thy prayers be short. Away with him!” 
“Stay,” cried the prisoner ; “ not so fast. The 
jury have not given their verdict: they are the 
judges, not you. I have no witnesses to produce ; 
where are yours?) One man declared he had seen 
the murder. Where is he? Bring him forth.” 
“Silence, wretch! silence. Witnesses, forsooth ! 
Evidence! 


When the truth cannot be discovered | 


himself branded as her betrayer, perhaps her mur- 
derer. A burst of scornful denial was struggling 
to get vent from his heaving and convulsed throat ; 
but it was drowned by the verdict of the jury— 
“Guilty, guilty, guilty ;” and the loud murmurs 
of disapprobation from the spectators, who were 
shocked at this scandalous prostitution of justice to 
the will of a tyrant. 

“Off with the miscreant, off with him to the 
gallows!” cried the baron, beginning to appre- 
hend, from the state of feeling that prevailed, that 
a rescue might be attempted. The mandate was 
obeyed ; and the guards were in the act of drag- 
ging him to the other end of the platform, where 
the priest and the hangman stood prepared to dis- 
charge their respective offices, when, at the mo- 
ment, a sudden commotion arose among the crowd, 


near the hazel stakes which formed the jury-box. 


All was tumult and disorder ; loud huzzas, shouts, 
and clapping of hands followed. “ What’s the 
matter? what’s the matter?” every body inquired ; 
but none could tell except those in the neighbour- 
hood of the enclosure. The cause, however, soon 
spread, and seemed to occasion universal rejoicing. 

As the reader is not likely to conjecture what it 


| was, we may inform him, that among the specta- 
forget that it rests with the prosecutor whether he | 


I tell | 


tors of that day’s proceedings, and not the least 
interested in the result, was Marion Corrie. She 


had contrived to work her way through the dense 
think to frustrate the ends of justice by thy shifts | 
her place within a few yards of the hazel paling, 
own court, and to bandy thy rights and privileges 


this sacred fence, as has been mentioned, 
Is it not enough that thou hast always | 


had a malignant hatred to my house; that thou _ 


hast stolen my cattle ; set my authority at defiance ; 
insulted my son, pretending that he had crossed 
thee in some amour with a low-born wench? Is 
it not known that, on the very night of the mur- 
der, thou wast seen near the spot where the foul 
deed was committed ; that thou hadst an assigna- 
tion with thy paramour, and intended to carry her 
off from her father’s house? Is it not an agyrava- 
tion of thy crime that my son, while endeavouring 
to save a father from the bereavement of his only 
child, should have fallen by the hand of that un- 


mass that covered the sides of the hill, and took 


watching every word and look of the judge and 


jury, and observing every thing without being her- 


self observed ; for all eyes were engrossed with one 
object, and that was the prisoner, whose handsome 
form and bold demeanour had won all hearts in 
his favour. With intense interest, but without 
allowing a sob or tear to escape her, she had lis- 
tened to every word. When the fatal sentence 
was pronounced, she uttered a wild frantic scream, 
and, drawing a whinger from her bosom, she 
rushed forward and cut asunder the ropes that 
surrounded the enclosure. The breaking down of 
was 
enough to stop the proceedings of the court, and 
destroy their validity in law. It was for this, 
among other reasons, and to prevent accidents 


from violence, that no man was allowed to come 


armed to the court; and it was forbidden that 
any number of armed men should be allowed to 
remain within a certain distance (a practice con- 
tinued to the present day at parliamentary elec- 
tions, ) lest it might be said that freedom of dis- 
cussion and the award of the jury had been over- 
awed by fear or force. 

The baron, seeing his bloody purpose about to 
be thwarted, and the victim likely to be torn from 


feeling villain who had first ruined the virtue of | his clutches, when already within his grasp, hecame 


that child, and then sought to hide his infamy by | 
seizing her person and consigning it to a dungeon, 


| 


frantic with rage. Springing from his chair, he 
exclaimed, “ Bring me a sword! drive a poniard 
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to his heart! the ruffian must not escape. Exe- 
cutioner, do your duty ; disobey me at your peril!” 
Four of the sentinels in waiting here seized the 
prisoner by the shoulders, and hurried him towards 
the gibbet. 

During this scene of confusion, Marion had 
forced her way to the opposite end of the platform, 
and applying a little ivory cat-call to her lips, she 
blew a shrill note, resembling the huntsman’s 
whistle. The signal was understood, and, at the 
summons, a band of sturdy yeomen, in full armour, 


. . . r 
with drawn rapiers in their hands, rushed up the 


hill. These were a party of Richard’s friends, 
neighbours and tenants of his father from Brun- 
tick and Auchincairn. It had been concerted with 
Marion that they were to repair to the Cheaplaw 
Hill on the preceding night, conceal themselves 
among the long broom and furze at the base, and 
wait her signal, in case an opportunity for rescue 
might present itself. This trusty band was divided 
into two detachments, headed by Jock Crichton of 
the Townfoot, and Adam Robson of Castlehill, two 
of the stoutest and boldest adventurers that ever 
rode a foray or lifted a prey. One division took 
immediate possession of the knoll and the gibbet, 
with its attendant functionaries, the priest and the 
hangman. The other pushed through the crowd 
to seize the baron and the jury ; an exploit which 
was performed without much difficulty, as every 
man was unarmed, and not a weapon could be 
drawn to offer resistance. 

The tables were now completely changed. The 
judge was to become the culprit at his own bar, 
and the packed jury in danger of having their 
sentence carried into execution upon themselves. 
In short, from the exasperation, and excitement, 
and universal hubbub that prevailed, the proceed- 
ings were likely to be brought to a very summary 
conclusion. ‘ Away with the tyrant ; tuck him 
up. Let Haman hang on his own gallows!” were 
among the few intelligible expressions that could 
be heard in the confused Babel of hisses, yells, 
groans, and imprecations of vengeance. 

At this stage of the turmoil, when the justice- 
court had every appearance of ending in a general 
onslaught, a stranger stepped forward into the 
vacant space which the crowd had left in pressing 
towards the gibbet, expecting to see the baron 
hoisted instead of the prisoner. Though his attire 
was mean, his person was tall and handsome, his 
speech commanding. “ Wha’s that lang weel- 
faur’d man wi’ the yellow beard, an’ the bugle- 
horn at his side?” said Lilly Walker to Babie 
Fead. “He’s no that weel dress’d, but he speaks 
like ane hae’n authority. Surely he canna be frae 
aboot this pairt. I dinna think I ever saw him 
afore.” 

“Heth,” replied Babie, “I kenna for that, but 
he hasa bonnie red cheek, and bonnie glancin’ 
blue een i? his head ; maybe he’ll be some wander- 
in’ knight in disguise ; there’s a hantle o’ thae 
fouk gaun through the kintra enow, under pre- 
tence o’ pittin’ down thieves and reivers ; but, od’, 
they’re often the greatest rogues themsels.”’ 

This dialogue was interrupted by the loud voice 


of the stranger, addressed to the combatants ; for 
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the tumult had now assumed the appearance of a 


regular pell-mell battle. “ Desist, I command 
you!” The order was not attended to—the speaker’s 
outward habit not being particularly fitted to en- 
force submission, or even inspire respect. “ De- 
sist, I command you, on pain of high treason !” 
was again repeated, in a more authoritative tone ; 
and in a moment, as the old ballad says, 
He took the bugle frae his side, 
He blew baith loud and shrill, 
And four-and-twenty belted knights 
Came skipping up the hill : 
Then he took out a little dirk, 
Let a’ his duddies fa’ ; 
And he was the brawest gentleman 
That was among them a’, 

The amazement of the crowd at this sudden 

transformation was indescribable ; nor was their 
astonishment lessened when they discovered that 
the bold gaberlunyie was no other than King 
James himself. The first that identified the royal 
person was the prisoner, who had been in Liddes- 
dale when James undertook his expedition for 
checking depredations in that quarter, and hanged 
the redoubted freebooter, Johnnie Armstrong. 
“ The king !—the king!” was speedily whispered 
from ear to ear. 
‘“‘ Lord preserve me !”’ exclaimed Meg M‘Whut- 
terick, the souter’s pretty wife ; “ he sleepit i’ our 
house yestreen, and pledged me in a caup o’ yill.” 
And wiping her mouth, as if she had got some- 
thing else into the bargain— Had I jaloozed wha 
gruppit me roun’—but, heth na; hoo could I—I 
wad hae gart our John pitishion him to be made 
buitmaker to the airmy. He’s a fine man, an’ 
neither prood nor saucy ; for he took nocht but 
parritch to his supper. He said he was the Gude- 
man o’ Bellygeith ; and sleepit on the langsettle, 
wi’ a pock o’ woo aneth his head.” 

The reader will hardly require to be informed 

that it was a practice with James V. to traverse 
the country in disguise—sometimes for the pur- 
pose of seeing that justice was regularly adminis. 
tered, and frequently on the less patriotic errand 
of gallantry and adventure. On these occasions he 
engaged in many romantic frolics, and made strange 
discoveries, that amused both himself and his sub- 
jects. His anxious attention to the interests of 
the lower classes, and to protect them from oppres- 
sion, procured him the title of “ King of the Com- 
mons ;” and it was upon some of his amorous 
expeditions, when travelling in disguise as a beggar, 
that the two comic songs, “ The Gaberlunyie Man,” 
and “ We'll gae nae mair a-roving,” are said to 
have been founded. These freaks occasionally 
brought his majesty’s life into considerable jeo- 
pardy ; as, for example, in his encounter with the 
band of gallants at Cramond Brig, near Edinburgh, 
where he is said to have rescued from abduction a 
pretty girl of the lower rank, to whom tradition 
has given the name of Marion Howison. The 
soubriquet, or designation, which he usually as- 
sumed in those clandestine journeys, was the 
“ Gudeman of Ballengeich,” or the Windy Pass ; 
which is the name of a narrow defile down the 
rocky hill behind Stirling castle. 





The cause of his visit to Demitlemhine, om the 
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oceasion here referred to, was, as has been already 
mentioned, to make inquiry respecting the conduct 
of Sir John Charteris of Amisfield, of whose ad- 
ministration, as warden of that part of the Border, 
many complaints had reached the royal ear. As 
it was the king’s intention to surprise Sir John, 

and pay him a solitary visit at his own residence, 

under his usual disguise, as Gudeman of Ballen- 
geich, he marched privately, with a small retinue, 
to Duncow, distant little more than a mile from 
Amisfield. Here he remained for a short time, 
and passed the night in a house in Pauly’s Close, 
near the Cheaplaw Hill, where a huge stone long 
marked the spot where the monarch slept, until it 
was thrown down by the march of improvement, 

about fifty years ago. Leaving his whole retinue 
in the village, he set out on foot to Amisfield, and 
with some difficulty procured an interview with 
the haughty baron (as he repeatedly refused to 
admit the Gudeman within his gate,) the result of 
which was a heavy fine, that imposed a burden on 
the estate from which it never recovered ; and a 
few years ago the last remnant of it was sold, after 
having continued in the family of Charteris since 
the days of Wallace, who conferred it as a reward 
for his valiant services in Scotland’s cause, on one 
of his warriors of French descent, named Longue- 
ville. 

The adventure we have now related will easily 
account for the sudden and unknown appearance 
of the king at the trial of Double-Ribbed Dick. 
As James was not only an excellent connoisseur in 
female beauty, but had a sort of intuitive art in 
finding it out, even though passing but a single 
night in the neighbourhood, it was scarcely pos- 
sible that he could be in Duncow an hour or two 
without hearing of the pretty maid of the mill. It 
so happened that his gallantry had tempted him 
to pay a visit to Marion Corrie ; and as fate would 
so have it, it was the very night when the baron’s 
son had laid his plan for carrying her off. While 
proceeding with a single attendant along the foot- 
path on the green margin of the burn, his atten- 
tion was arrested by hearing the clash of swords ; 
and on approaching the spot (for it was dark,) 
what was his astonishment on perceiving two men 
engaged in mortal combat, one of whom fell trans- 
fixed through the heart, and the other was taken 
into custody. 

While the royal henchman conducted the mur- 
derer back to Duncow to headquarters, where he 
was to be detained in strict keeping until the par- 
ticulars of the quarrel became known, James hur- 
ried his nocturnal visit to the mill, and there 
learned, from the lips of the unsuspecting Marion, 
the whole history of her attachment for the 
reiver ; the infamous purpose of the baron’s son ; 
her suspicions that a plot was laid against her 
liberty, as well as her honour, to be carried into 
effect that very night; and, ‘finally, her alarm 
that the bloody rencontre of. which the stranger 
told, could be no other than the dead] y combat be- 
tween her lover and her intending seducer. The 
king, who was, of course, entirely ignorant as to 
the persons he had so unexpectedly found engaged 
in mortal strife, could give no information tending 





either to explain the mysterious accident, or quiet 
Marion’s fears ; but he said he would inquire into 
the circumstance ; and, in case the rashness of her 
lover had got him into danger, he promised to 
stand his friend, and even to let King James him- 
self know, if he was not likely to get justice. 
Comforted with this kindly assurance, Marion 
bade adieu to the gentle stranger, not a little flat- 
tered, and half afraid that Dick had got a rival 
more formidable than the baron’s son ; for, as the 
poet of Loch Katrine has said of the same roving 
monarch— 

Not his the form nor his the eye 

That youthful maiden wont to fly. 

The reader may guess Marion’s surprise and 
joy when, on the Cheaplaw Hill, she identified her 
friendly visiter in the person of the king, whose 
presence had, so soon as recognised, instantly al- 
layed the tumult. Mounting the abdicated chair, 
he commanded the baron and the prisoner te he 
brought before him; and discharged the jury, as 
wholly unnecessary and informal in a cause where 
no proof could be led on either side. 

“ This trial, Sir Gilbert, concerns the murder of 
your son ?” inquired the king, 

“It does, my liege.” 

* And the prisoner by your side, you say, is the 
murderer ?” 

“So he has been proved to be, please your ma- 
jesty.” 

“Proved! By whom?” 

“ By a competent jury, lawfully summoned, and 
lawfully assembled.” 

“‘ Have you produced witnesses to the fact ?” 

“ My liege, presumption is so clear, so strong, 
so convincing, that no one doubts of his guilt.” 

“Doubts! presumption! sirrah; and would 
you hang a subject of my realm on presump- 
tion ?” 

“My lord, your grace, I will produce twelve 
men to swear to his guilt.” 

“Oaths are not proofs ; much less can the oaths 
of vassals—for such, doubtless, your twelve men 
are—be held as unexceptionable testimony. Do 
you persist in the accusation of this man as the 
murderer of your son?” 

“TI do, so please your grace.” 

“ Are you prepared to declare, upon your soul 
and conscience, and with your hand upon the 
Holy Book, that his crime has been proved, and 
his sentence just 2?” 

“1 will swear to it,” said the baron. 

“Then,” replied the king, “ thou wouldst swear 
away thy salvation! Wretch that thou art! how 
can justice be administered ; how can life and 
limb be secure ; how can the poor be protected ; 
how can oppression be redressed ; how can inno- 
cence or virtue be safe ; how can public or private 
interests be expected to thrive, when I have within 
my dominions syich reckless and iniquitous minis- 
ters of the law as thou? Alas for this poor dis- 
tracted kingdom !—too long has it been cursed 
with corruption, and cruelty, and avarice, and 
misrule such as thine. But, touching the guilt of 
the prisoner, as thou hast no witnesses, I shall 


undertake to produce one. While passing along 
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the footpath, on the night of this murder, I chanced 
myself to be a spectator of the act, and so can bear 
my testimony as to the innocence of the crime laid 
to his charge ; though, had thy son fallen beneath 
his weapon, it had been scarcely more than just 
retribution—as the heartless ruffian had not only 
conspired the ruin of an innocent maiden, but 
proposed to add to the crime of seduction, the still 
deeper offence of violently carrying off from her 
father’s house, perhaps of secretly putting to death, 
the hapless victim of his diabolical revenge. But, 
sirrah, I am not the only witness in the case ; 
there is another, whose evidence is yet more con- 
clusive than mine, that of the murderer himself ; 
and he shall be forthcoming. My attendant ap- 
prehended him in the act ; he has since been in 
strict custody. He shall now confront thee at thy 
own bar, and put down thy vile falsehoods by the 
confession of his guilt.” 

A blast of the bugle summoned the mysterious 
culprit to the hill, between two soldiers of the 
guard ; and, to the unspeakable horror and sur- 
prise of the baron, he discovered the murderer to 
be no other than one of his son’s confidential re- 
tainers, called, from his Irish extraction, Paddy 
Wull. 

“ Now, caitiff,” said the king, “what hast thou 
to say to thy proofs and thy presumptions—thy 
juries and thy oaths? Yet this unfortunate indi- 
vidual is not so deeply stained with infamy as thou 
mayest suppose. The weapon that slew his mas- 
ter was intended to have been dyed in the heart’s 
blood of another—of the man whom, but for this 
accidental discovery, as I may term it, thou 
wouldst have put to an ignominious death, upon 
the unjust sentence of a packed jury. A watchful 
Providence had so ordered it, that the innocent and 
injured lover had taken a different path than 
usual, from the humane motive of eschewing the 
serpent in his way, and thus avoiding the com- 
mission of that very crime for which thy savage 
malignity had doomed him to suffer. The craven 
seducer was thus snared in his own toil. ‘The ser- 
vant, who acted the accomplice, mistook, in the 
dark, his master for the intended victim ; and at 
this hour he is yet ignorant that any other 
perished by his hand than the object for which 
the fatal blow was originally intended.” 

At this intelligence, the assassin was hardly less 
horrified and amazed than the baron. He con- 
fessed to the whole adventure of the night ; to the 
foul conspiracy against Marion ; to his master’s 
murder, of which he had been the unconscious in- 
strument ; and, lastly, to his being surprised and 
detected in the act by two strangers. 

“ Now,” continued the king, “ having cleared 
up this mysterious affair, and fixed the guilty deed 
on the proper criminal—I trust, to the satisfaction 
of all present—I shall proceed to give judgment, 
not doubting that my award will he approved by 
‘very impartial court in Scotland. As for the 
yey I doom him to grace the gibbet ; for it 
thet —y lessen his guilt or extenuate his crime, 
lie e merely mistook, in the darkness of the 
__ Sit, one object for another. He was a consent- 
‘ng party to the base stratagem against maiden 
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innocence; and wilfully undertook, in abetting 
the plot, to shed the blood of a fellow-creature. It 
is decreed by a higher authority than that of any 
human tribunal, that ‘ whosoever sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ;’ and so it 
can be deemed neither unjust nor cruel to pro- 
nounce sentence according to the Divine law. As 
for you, Sir Gilbert, it has happened, luckily for 
your own head, that my accidental presence here 
has prevented you from committing a crime of the 
deepest dye, that of perverting the law—which 
ought to be pure and spotless as innocence itself— 
into an engine of private vengeance; and attempt- 
ing to cover this atrocious conspiracy, against the 
life of a guiltless man, with the sacred forms of 
justice. So far be grateful that thy carcass does 
not blacken on thine own gallows. But, wretched 
man, thou hast an arrear of guilt for thy innu- 
merable offences and misdemeanours as a corrupt 
judge and an unworthy magistrate, that cannot 
possibly be overlooked or passed unpunished. 
Know, then, that, in penalty for thy notorious 
misdeeds, I deprive thee of one-third part of thy 
barony, to be given as retribution to those whom 
thy injustice hath wronged ; and I further burden 
thy estate with the liability to quarter two hun- 
dred men whenever I may undertake an expedition 
into Nithsdale. 

“ And now, Sir Reiver,” addressing himself to 
the prisoner, and commanding his irons to be re- 
moved, “ it is thy turn to receive sentence. I do 
not justify the raids and forays, the plunderings 
and outrages against property, in which fame re- 
ports thee to have been an active and daring leader. 
All these lawless doings I am resolved to put down 
by the strong arm of force ; and shall not cease to 
wage war against all marauders and freebooters, 
until the flocks of the Borders shall graze as se- 
curely in their pastures as my own sheep do in the 
parks of Stirling and Falkland. It shall go hard 
with the barons and wardens of these marches, if 
I do not make the rush-bush keep the cow. But, 
sirrah, thy offences have this alleviation, that they 
are the fault of the times, the natural fruit of the 
disorderly state of society. The laws have been 
so long silent and disregarded, that the perpetrators 
of these outrages are hardly conscious of doing any- 
thing that merits severe usage at the king’s hands. 
Let, then, thy past misdemeanours be forgotten 
and forgiven, on this condition, that there be an 
instant and complete amendment in thy habits of 
life hereafter. And as thou art a brave fellow, 
and hast in thy arm what will strike thieves 
and plunderers with terror, I intrust to thee the 
keeping of the peace from the gates of Lochma- 
ben to the march of Dalswinton. So long as | 
am King of Scotland, thou shalt be King of Kirk- 
mahoe. 

“ But where is pretty Marion of the mill? Has 
she no boon to crave? no rogueries to confess 7 
Unless I am much misinformed, she has sins 
against the eighth commandment that require to 
be shriven ; for she confided to me the secret, that 
she had stolen away the heart of a young gal- 
lant.” 


Marion, who had retired abashed at the discovery 
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of her unknown visiter, lingered for some time in | 
the outskirts of the crowd, afraid lest she might 
have been compromised by some of her unguarded | 
disclosures ; but so soon as the king had decided | 
what was to be the fate of her lover, she sprung | 


forward, half frantic between joy and fear, and — 


threw herself into Richard’s arms, almost suffo- 
cated with convulsive sobs, 

“ T know it all,” said James, beckoning the be- 
wildered couple to approach him; “ but come 
hither, my sweet little penitent thief. Nobly hast 
thou won thy prize; and it were an unprincely 
act not to make thee a just reward. Come hither, 
come hither.” 


Graceful, but grave, her brow he kissed, 
And bade her terrors be dismissed ; 
Then gently dried the falling tear, 

And gently whispered hope and cheer, 
As to her lover’s arms she clung, 

With beating heart and bosom wrung. 


“ Say, my pretty maiden, dost not thou deserve | 


chains and slavery for so nearly bringing a brave 


man’s neck to the gallows, eh? What, not a word 2 | 


J 


Then must I be the interpreter of thy blushes, ay, 
and the judge, and the priest, and the executioner 
of the law, too? I decree, then, that thy chains be 
the links of love’s golden fetters ; and there can be 
no dishonour in surrendering thy hberty to the 
man whom nobody but thyself could ever conquer, 
Take her hand—kneel down.” Then, drawing his 
sword, and laying it gently on the bridegroom’s 
shoulder, * Rise, Sir Richard ; and now, fair lady, 
I claim, as the priest’s fee, the pleasure of dancing 
at the bridal; and, by the mass, the baron shall 
pay the piper, for he shall give and bequeath to 
you and your heirs that pendicle of the barony 


| beyond the mill, stretching from the Marten Yett 


| 


| this strange yet interesting scene. 


to the march of Closeburn.” 
A shout of applause followed the winding up of 
Meg M‘Whut- 


| terick’s best parlour was decked out for the occa- 





sion, and a merrier night was never spent within 
the bounds of Duncow. The king honoured the 
happy festivities with his presence; and, in the 
morning, leaving his retinue in the village, he set 
out, in his usual disguise, for Amisfield. 
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Mr. Horace Smitn, in the memoir prefixed to these 
Comic Miscellanies, or James Smith himself, we forget 


in manners and mind, like a Frenchman. There must 
be something in it, as we, before seeing this, had been 
struck with precisely the same idea. 


“society ;? and,as far as his professional duties per- 


| mitted—for he succeeded his father as Solicitor to the 
which, mentions that a lady once remarked that he was, | 


Ordnance—his ambition was completely successful ; and 


le ° ° ° ° 
/in a then novel line, which combined pleasure, litera- 


He was, in fact, | 


in his habits and tastes, as like a native of Paris as it is 


well possible for a native of London to be : lively, quick, 


somewhat superficial, an egotist ; fond of pleasure, but | 


discrect in his pleasures ; and able to turn the talents he 
possessed to the best account, both as regarded his own 
reputation and the amusement of “the town.” Posterity 
might have been neither much better nor much{worse had 
James Smith never lived ; but his contemporaries would 


ture, and business, he achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion, of which this collection of his jeux d’esprits is, in all 
probability, the last sparkling bubble. That very clever, 
and more lucky, hit, the “ Rejected Addresses,” at once 
brought James Smith into general notice, and conferred 
upon him the highest fame that can be expected to attend 
such effusions. The public has now, all save a few 


| antiquarian readers, forgotten “The Bath Guide ;’ and 


certainly have lost a great deal of harmless enjoyment, | 


which, in this dull and care-worn world, should go for 
something. He might not do much to help his race to sur- 
mount the many evils of their social condition, or to ren- 


them laugh and forget their cares. What sort of man 
James Smith might have been if bred in the country, 
or in a small town where there were no theatres and 


yawns over “Sir Hanbury Williams ;’ and since the 


“Rejected Addresses” were received with obstreperous 
theatrical applause, audiences have grown much more 
serious, thoughtful, and reverential,—their passions have 
become more vehement, and their sensibilities deeper. 


| They require a different species of excitement than farce 
der them either wiser or better ; but he made some of 


and drollery. A vigorous and more healthful appetite 


craves more generous diet and powerful potations, than 


operas, it is impossible and needless to conjecture: he | 


could not have been the same creature ; nor probably, 
though less frivolous, half so good-natured. Lady Bles- 
sington once remarked, “acutely,” that “if James Smith 
had not been a witty man he must have been a great 
man!” Had the honeyed speech been, “a great man of 
business ’—a thriving merchant, like his grandfather,— 


} 


} 
! 
‘ 
j 
; 


or an eminent solicitor, like his father before him— | 
we might heartily subscribe to its “acuteness ;” for. 


he was a sensible, self-centred man, of fair parts, ac- 
tive mind, orderly and temperate. 
set up for a regular town-bred wit—a man of figure in 


a 





on ee — —— a 


*“Comic Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,” by the 
late James Smith, Esq., one of the Authors of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” &c. Xe. Edited by his Brother, Horace 
Smith, Esq. 2 vols, London; Colburn, 


But he chose to | 


the brisk ginger-pop and whipt trifle on which the Town 
then banqueted, and lauded the bestower. 

The Memoir of James Smith, written by his brother, 
and his few Letters, written to Mrs. Torre Holme, (a 
lady who writes very elegant verses for the Fashionable 
Annuals,) in the last years of his life, are the most 
interesting portion of the contents of the volumes,— 
partly because they are fresh, but chiefly because they 
tell something of a clever, pleasant man, whose name 
has been buzzing in the public ear for two genera- 
tions. The Messrs. Smith were the sons of “an eminent 
legal practitioner of London, who, for many years, held 
the office of Solicitor to the Ordnance ;’ he was, more- 


over, a worthy and intelligent man; who educated his 
| sons with care, and endeavoured to protect their youth 
_and inexperience from the sin of idle dalliance with the 


Muses, In due time, James became, first the appren- 


_ tice, and next the partner, of his father—secretly main- 
taining a flirtation with Thalia, and yet not wholly ne- 
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glecting Themis ; and, in short, uniting the man of wit 
and pleasure with the man of business. A kind of half- 
dramatic, half-political or satirical newspaper, called 
the “ Pic-Nic,’ was started by Colonel Greville, to 
which the Smiths, when very young men, were invited 
to become gratuitous contributors ; and they had for 
associates, Cumberland the dramatist, Sir James Bland 
Burgess, Mr. Croker, and others ; Mr. Combe, an able 
and eccentric literary fag of those days, being the editor, 
and the only paid writer. 

The “ Pic-Nic” had the fate which might have been 
anticipated ; but it served to initiate James Smith into 
ihe mysteries of periodical writing, and he never again 
wholly laid aside his unofficial pen. His first attempts, 


like his most successful work, were parodies and imi- 


tations. He next contributed to a “ Loudon Review,” 
in which (with the usual success) an attempt was made 
to write without the protection of the solemn, mysteri- 
ous, and really modest, potential we; every author 
affixing his name to his critique. This could never do. 
The “ Review” dropt when Mr. Smith had contributed 
just one article. They must either be “little lower 
than the angels,” or very arrogant and impudent persons 
indeed, who can, as periodical critics, face the public, 
and deliver opinions approximating in any reasonable 
degree, to candour and honesty, without the graceful 
veil of the time-tried, sacred we. 

Mr. Horace Smith alleges, that his brother’s kindli- 
ness and good-humour disqualified him for this species 
of writing ; and, at that time, periness, frothy imperti- 
nence, banter, or sarcasm and downright abuse—of 
which the leading Reviews were the great exemplars— 
were too often the favourite weapons of the critic ; and 
that was admired as happy wit, which could not now be 
tolerated. The Monthly Mirror was next favoured by 
the contributions of the brothers, who published in it 
those poetical imitations entitled “ Horace in London.” 
And in 1812 appeared the “ Rejected Addresses,” of 
which no fewer than eighteen editions have since ap- 
peared. To James Smith belong the imitations of 
Crabbe, Cobbett, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the Editor 
of the Morning Post—-in brief, the rarer portion of the 
entire contents. Next to those, his various contribu- 
tions to Muthews’ Entertainments, which were alto- 
gether congenial to his taste and powers, were his most 
celebrated and successful compositions ; though many of 
his Magazine papers, as the Bachelor's Thermometer, My 
Wife's Mother, parts of Grimm’s Ghost, &c., are choice in 
theirown kind. The “ Nonsense four Mathews” were, at 
least, the best paying productions. Smith, that actor 
said, was the only man who could write clever nonsense 
well; and clever nonsense was just what Mathews most 
wanted ; and so he paid him a thousand pounds for it. 
“A thousand pounds for nonsense !” the receiver would 
‘ay, shrugging his shoulders; and probably not insensi- 
ble to the value of the nonsense whether in money or 
celebrity. It is worthy of record, as a literary curiosity, 
that Mr. James Smith once received three thousand 
ae eg by nl a Pt ne stanzibs ad- 
hiweed aan a ., Had _ 8 printer ; with which 
emsannieus niga — that an immediate codicil 
oh at tere “9 ee rewarding the 
craft we copy the foll - For the general good of the 

> following remarks :— 


In ancient times 
letters, the rich 
favourite authors 


» 18 we know from some of the classical 
frequently left handsome legacies to 
with whom they were personally unac- 
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quainted—a fact to which the present writer has great 
pleasure in referring, in the hope that so laudable a 
custom may be revived ! 


Smith’s talents and tact early gave him that promi- 
nent place in London society which appears to have been 
the limit of hisambition. As a wit and joker, he appears 
to have been somewhat dry and mechanical ; but he was 
gifted with an excellent memory ; and, witha rich assort- 
ment of anecdotes, possessed a happy knack of telling 
them. He could also dress up an old Joe to look almost 
as good as new, and he attempted the impromptu a loisir. 
He sung comic songs with taste and humour ; and from 


| boyhood had been a frequenter of the theatre, and a 


welcome visiter in the green-room, a regular diner-out, 
and a hearty laugher. There might be nothing very 
useful or dignified in all this, but it comprehended the 
great requisites for maintaining that place in society, 
which he desired to hold. He had never been needy, and 
latterly he was affluent in hiscircumstances ; and through- 
out life he was a well-tempered, obliging, and a very 
handsome man; always most carefully dressed and 
appointed ; and too prudent, or too indifferent, easily 
either to give or take offence. Smith was, besides, a con- 
firmed metropolitan, thinking “ London the best place 
in summer, but the only place in winter ;” tolerating no 
ruralities more substantial than those to be found in the 
scenes of Covent-Garden or Drury-Lane ; a Tory, and a 
determined bachelor. It will,” his brother remarks, 
Be hardly necessary to state that he was a bachelor ; 
and to those who knew him, it will be equally needless 
to add, that his celibacy proceeded rather from too dis- 
cursive than too limited an admiration of the sex. To 
the latest hour of his life, he exhibited a marked predi- 
lection for their society, giving a natural preference to 
the young, the intelligent, and the musical ; and never 
concealing his dislike of a dinner-party composed ex- 
clusively of males. It will be seen that even in the 
many hours of solitude and sickness that threw a shade 
over the closing scenes of his life, he does not appear 
ever to have regretted his bachelorship. 

The following paragraph in a letter to his accom- 
plished friend, Mrs. Holme, written after he had seen his 
grand climacteric, is as characteristic as any thing in the 
“ Bachelor’s Thermometer” :— 

Better still this morning,—am thinking of dining at 
the club. Horrid dream last night, viz. that I was en- 
gaged to be married—some politic arrangement. Intro- 
duced to my bride,a simpering young woman with flaxen 
hair, in white gloves. Just going to declare off (coute 
qui coute,) when, to my inexpressible relief, I awoke. 

His table-talk, as it is served up here, is somewhat 
scanty, and not remarkably piquant ; but the reader may 
judge: 

“Mr. Smith, you look like a Conservative,” said a 
young man actoss the table, thinking to pay him a com- 
pliment. “Certainly, sir,” was the prompt reply ; “ my 
crutches remind me that I am no member of the morement 
party.” 

Mr. Smith, in his latter years, was a martyr to gout ; 
and he bore his sufferings with fortitude. If he had no 
sympathy to bestow on the sufferings of others, neither 
did he exact or accept sympathy for himself. In his 
latter years, physical infirmity had nearly estranged him 
from gay society ; but visits to his Club—* Magazine 
day”’—the kindness of a few old friends—the atten- 
tions of his faithful housekeeper of twenty-five years 
—and every comfort which his own London could afford, 
made his latter days pass away in tranqail enjoyment. 
And his death, like his life, was easy. Among his per- 
sonal friends, or familiars, were the late Earl of Mulgrave, 
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Mr. Croker of the Admiralty, Lord Abinger, and many 
other distinguished persons. His acquaintance with 
authors, actors, and artists, was nearly universal ; for he 
was a fixture the year round in London, and he went 
everywhere there. 

His letters, it strikes us, are written in an easier and 
more delicate vein than his published sketches ; yet they 
are equally studied compositions. We regret they are 
so few; and shall select a few morsels from those we 
consider the most attractive, from what they record—if 
not, also, the best in style. 


I dined yesterday at —— House, where the Countess 
Guiccioli is on a visit; she is much jmproved in her 
English. When we rejoined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, coffee was introduced, and several little tottering 
daddy-long-legs tables were set out, whereon to deposit 
our cups. I and Madam G. had a table between us. I 
then ventured to touch upon Lord Byron. The subject 
evidently interested her. I repeated several passages 
from his “ Childe Harold,” with which she seemed quite 
familiar. She then asked me to give her some of my 
imitations of him from the “ Rejected Addresses.” These 
she did not seem quite so well to comprehend. I told 
her all I knew of him before he went abroad, to which, 
like Desdemona, “she did seriously incline.” Bysshe 
Shelley she denominates a good man. Leigh Hunt’s 
name she pronounced Ley Honte. With tears in her 
eyes, she then descanted upon the merits and failings of 
the departed. When any sudden pause took place in 
the conversation at the other tables, she, evidently not 
wishing to be overheard, said, “ Bai an bai,” (by-and- 
by,) and when the general buzz recommenced, she re- 
sumed the thread of her narration. Shelley “ disliked 
his Don Juan,” said I, “and begged him to leave it off, 
calling it a Grub Street poem.” “ A what ’—what do 
you mean by Grub Street?” I then explained to her 
the locality of that venerable haunt of the Muses, in the 
days of Pope and Swift, by a quotation from myself :— 


“ A spot near Cripplegate extends, 
(rub street ‘tis called, the modern Pindus, 
Where (but that bards are never friends) 
Bards might shake hands from adverse windows.” 


“ When he dined with me,” the countess continued, 
“he ate no meat. Still haunted by a dread of growing 
fat, he very much injured his own health ; yet his figure, 
notwithstanding, grew larger. Oh! he was very hand- 
some! Beautiful eyes and eyelashes !—and such a 
spiritual expression of countenance! I had occasion to 
zo to Ravenna upon some family business. We settled 
that he should not accompany me. At that time several 
people were plaguing him to go to Greece. Ah, he said, 
in a sportive manner, ‘ Let fourteen captains come and 
ask me to go,and go I will.’ Well, fourteen captains 
came to him, and said, ‘ Here we are, will you now go?’ 
He was ashamed to say he had only been joking, (you 
know how fond he was of saying things in that light, 
joking sort of way,) so it ended in his undertaking to go. 
He said to me,‘ While you are at Ravenna, I will go to 
Greece, and we shall meet again when we both return.’ 
Giod, however, he dispose of it otherwise. He was not 
well when he set out. In Greece they wanted to bleed 
him ; he would not be bled, and so he die !” The countess 
paused, evidently much affected. I said nothing for a 
moment or two, and then observed, that I had read and 
heard much upon the subject she had been discussing, 
but that I did not know how she and Lord Byron first 
became acquainted. She looked at me a moment as if 
wondering at my audacity, and then said, with a good- 
humoured smile,“ Well, I will tell you. I was one day” 
——But here the drawing-room door opened, and some 
Frenchman with a foreign order was announced. The 
lady repeated her “ Bai and bai” sotto voice, but, un- 
fortunately,that bai and bai neverarrived. The foreigner, 
uninekily, knew the countess ; he, therefore, planted 
himself in a chair behind her, and held her ever and 
anon in a commonplace kind of conversation during the 
remainder of the evening. 





Count d’Orsay set me down in Craven Street. “ What 
was all that Madame Guiccioli was saying to you just 
now ?” he inquired. “She was telling me her apart- 
ments are in the Rue de Rivoli, and that, if I visited the 
French capital, she hoped I would not forget her ad- 
dress.” “ What! it took her all that time to say that ! 
Ah, Smeeth, you old humbug ! that won’t do.” 


The count was one of his particular friends, and, in 
some sort, a kindred spirit—for whom he had the high- 
est regard. He adduced D’Orsay “as a specimen of a 
perfect gentleman ;” and gave him the higner praise of 
delightfully uniting gaiety and good sense, in an un- 
rivalled degree. We make no doubt that Mr. Smith 
considered the count a very superior person to any one 
member of either of the Houses of Parliament, since 
Sheridan had disappeared. 

This is in his ordinary vein— 


Charles Kean, they tell me at the Garrick, is a clever, 
but not a great actor ; but you don’t care about theatri- 
cals. The Opera Buffa, they tell me, is so-so ; but you 
don’t care about music. Well, then, as you do care 
about me, I have the satisfaction to tell you that I am 
convalescing apace. I move upon two crutch-canes like 
Asmodeus, but lacking a considerable portion of his 
agility. Neither, like him, can I unroof the houses to 
see what is passing within ; neither would | if I could. 
Curiosity about other people’s affairs is not one of my 
staple commodities, 

I dined yesterday at Murray’s. Moore was very 
pleasant, although not in good health. He said his 
forte was music, and that he was no poet apart from 
that sensation. He talked of the different manner in 
which George the Fourth was received in Edinburgh 
and Dublin, contrasting the dignity of the former with 
the servility of the latter ; and he said, “ The contrast 
makes me blush for my countrymen.” After all, the 
two modes of reception are merely constitutional. The 
Scotch are naturally sedate, and the Irish extravagant : 
Lockhart says the last are all mad, more or less. 

You will see in the Examiner an extract from a speech 
delivered by my brother Horace, at a meeting at Brigh- 
ton, in favour of vote by ballot. He had better abstain 
from politics altogether: it is his business as an author 
to please all parties. 


If any one desires to know how a rich, self-engrossed, 
old bachelor, of refined habits, and Jiterary tastes, 
spends his Sundays in London, in 1841, here is the pic- 
ture which, though sketched in 1839, still holds good : 


It is to me literally a day of rest. Let me enlighten 
you as to my general disposal of it. 1 breakfast at 
nine. With a mind undisturbed by matters of business, 
I then write to you or to some editor, and then read 
till three o’clock. I then walk to the Union Club, 
read the journals, hear Lord John Russell deified or dia- 
bolized, (that word is not a bad coinage,) do the same 
with Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of Wellington, and 
then join a knot of conversationists by the fire till six 
o'clock, consisting of merchants, lawyers, members of 
parliament, and gentlemen at large. We then and there 
discuss the three per cent. consols (some of us preferring 
Dutch two and a half per cents.,) and speculate upon the 
probable size, shape, and cost of the intended New Royal 
Exchange. If Lady Harrington happen to drive past 
our bow window, we compare her equipage to the Al- 
gerine ambassador ; and when politics happen to be dis- 
cussed, rally Whigs, Radicals, and Conservatives, alter- 
nately, but never seriously ; such subjects having @ 
tendency to create acrimony. At six o’clock the room 
begins to be deserted, wherefore I adjourn to the dining- 
room, and gravely looking over the bill of fare, exclaim 
to the waiter, “ Haunch of mutton, and apple tart!” 
Those viands despatched with no accompanying liquid 
save water, I mount upward to the library ; take a book 
and my seat in the arm-chair, and read till nine ; then 
call for a cup of coffee and a biscuit, resume my book 
till eleven, afterwards return home to bed. If I have 
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any book here which particularly excites my attention, 
| place my lamp upon a table by my bedside, and read in 
bed until twelve. No danger of ignition, my lamp being 
quite safe,and my curtains moreen. “Thus ends this 
strange eventful history.” Should Sir Andrew Agnew, 
or any other evangelical successor in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
(for he is no longer a senator,) succeed in passing a 
Sunday Bill to abolish public carriages, it would, you 
see from the above detail, not affect me. My only de- 
yiation from this even tenor, is an occasional family 
dinner at my friend Heath’s in Russell Square, or at 
Dr. Paris’s in Dover Street. 


The handsome new edition of “ Pelham,” lying on our 
table alongside of the agreeable miscellanies of Bulwer’s 
old friend, tempts us to this interior. 


I dined yesterday with E. L. Bulwer, at his new resi- 
dence, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, a splendidly 
and classically fitted-up mansion. One of the drawing- 
rooms is a fac-simile of a chamber which our host visited 
at Pompeii,—vases, candelabra, chairs, tables, to corre- 
spond. He lighted a perfumed pastille modelled from 
Mount Vesuvius. As soon as the cone of the mountain 
began to blaze, I fancied myself an inhabitant of the de- 
voted city ; and, as Pliny the Elder, thus addressed 
Bulwer, my supposed nephew :—* Our fate is accom- 
plished, nephew. Hand me yonder volume ;—I shall 
die as a student in my vocation. Do you then hasten to 
take refuge on board the fleet at Misenum. Yonder 
cloud of hot ashes chides thy longer delay. Feel no 
alarm for me—I shall live in story. The author of 
Pelham will rescue my name from oblivion.” Pliny 
the Younger made me a low bow. 

I perceive by thle wspapers that Madame Vestris is 
about to exhibit in Boots at Christmas, and that 
all the other theatres adopt nursery tales as vehicles for 
their pantomimes. These things must be wholly unin- 
telligible to the present philosophical race of infants. I 
should suggest pieces like the following :—* Population, 
or Harlequin Martineau.” “ My Stars, or Harlequin 
Herschel.” “ Pons Asinorum, or Harlequin Triangle.” 
Harlequin Tedious, or Yours sincerely, 


JAMES SMITH, 
* * + * oa 


I dined on Saturday with The gorgeous furni- 
ture did not of course please me, who am above charac- 
terized [by a phrenologist] as disliking gaudy and showy 
colours. The M. P. properly remarked that such furni- 
ture is all right in an old baronial hall, but to encounter 
it in a small house in a London street is too startling a 
transition. The inner drawing-room, fitted up from a 
model at Pompeii, is in more classical, and therefore 
a better taste. Here were busts of Hebe, Laura, Pe- 
trarch, Dante, and other worthies. 








Now for a snatch of this gay old gentleman’s philo- 


sophy :— 


My notion of Hentlesham Hall is a large old red brick 
house with stone pilasters, and wings, with steps up to 
the central entrance. Are there any old family pictures ? 
I love to look at things of that sort. A handsome young 
woman in blue velvet by Sir Peter Lely, with her right 
hand on the head of a favourite lap-dog ; then the ob- 
ject of love and admiration, and now—where ! 

_ Reflections upon this lead us to two opposite conclu- 
‘ions, according as our temper and habits operate. The 
rave Join the monks of La Trappe, and the gay rush 
into the ball-rooms and taverns ; so that the certainty of 
death proves nothing. 


O blindness to the future kindly given ! 


I too (insignificant I) shall live upon canvass in the 
ate of Lonsdale the painter in Berners Street (No. 6). 
m the death of the painter, his goods and chattels will 
come to the hammer, and a century hence I may be seen 
ina broker’s shop in Frith Street, Soho, peeping out 
— 4 motley assemblage of old iron, ragged sofas, and 

amaged crockery ware! So much for human glory ! 
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of unrivalled celebrity, His epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey says the same ; 


Aurea dum volitant late tua scripta per orbem, 
While round the world your golden writings fly. 


But even a century ago Pope says, “ Who now reads 
Cowley?” Fancy some lady, in the year 1937, taking 
up, in an antique library, “ Poems by Mrs. Holme,” and 
wondering who and what sort of a person she was. 
7. ~*~ * * * a 

Mrs Glover reminded me on Tuesday, that on that 
day she had just been twenty-fours years in my service. 
What a lapse of time ! How different was I then from that 
which I am now! then a rattling, lively, fresh-coloured 
man of the town, running from dinner to rout, and from 
tavern to opera, and now quiet and contented, with all 
my social eggs in one basket. May the basket never 
break! I dined to-day at the Union, upon lamb-chops : 
I never order any thing else while they are in season. [ 
observed that ordered a luxurious repast, like Luke 
in the City Madam. How could you endure that man ? 
I believe he used to call upon you in Paris. I am cer- 
tain he has no soul, and if I meet him in paradise I shal/ 
be very much surprised. According to your account, 
has a soul. I quite forgot to ask Deville whether 
I had one. How glad I am that, as the old man says in 
“ As You Like it,” 


In my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood. 








The consequence is, that I now can dine upon mutton 
and drink water with an unabated appetite. 

My long confinement from illness has given me a habit 
of passing the evenings at home. The clubs or dinner 
society are no longer necessary to my comfort. I think 
I shall be more sparing of these recreations in future. 
At all events, at the beginning of every month, as now, 
when the periodicals make their appearance, I shall dine 
and pass the evening athome. Theatres have long been 
out of the question. 


This shows us a new beauty in light periodical litera- 
ture. 

It was a prediction of somebody’s, several years ago, 
that, when phrenological lectures failed, derelopments 
would be a sure card ; and so they are—absolutely tak- 
ing the bread of the fortune-tellers and gipsies from be- 
tween their white teeth, by manipulations upon the 
skull, instead of the palm of the hand ; and equally skil- 
ful the phrenologists seem in tickling their credulous 
clients. 

I have at length paid a visit to Deville the phrenolo- 
gist ; the following is a literal copy of his certificate :— 
“ Great kindness shown to children ; warm in friend- 
ship ; it is a point that requires care, as inconvenience 
may arise in serving others. Irritable at times, with 
some anger if offended, being liable to become irritable 
on trifles more than upon things of importance. Firm in 
your views and opinions, particularly upon important 
matters. Not over positive. Sensitive to approbation 
and distinction, it being a motive for most of the actions ; 
but feeling conscious of your own power, and the respect 
you consider your due. Rather tenacious on the point 
of honour in seeking it, not stooping to servile means to 
obtain it. Much urbanity of manner shown in society, 
and much general knowledge and information developed. 
Property not coveted further than its purposes in life. 
A high respect for religion and its institutions. For oc- 
cupation, the development of the intellectual faculties is 
strong. You should possess much useful information ; 
languages, classics, literature, history, science, and ma- 
thematics, well understood, and with facility applied to 
highly useful purposes, and various practical purposes. 
Some poetical feeling, if studied. Works of art A 
with power for drawing. Things out of parallel lines or 
upright quickly seen. Music should give pleasure, and 
if studied, a good ear and judgment of it. Fond of sys-. 
tem and arrangement by those under the direction. A 


Johnson says of Cowley, that he was, in his day, a poet ; great dislike to gaudy or showy colours in dress or 
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furniture. You have many schemes and contrivances, 
which may cause you expenditure in buildings or altera- 
tions. You should possess a good memory for things 
read or observed. 

(Signed) 


“ May 7, 1833.” 


Deville evidently did not know me. He added fur- 
ther in conversation, that I took, or ought to take, a 
prominent lead in affairs literary or political ; but that 
if on committees, a small number, say three, would please 
me most. Of the accuracy of his admeasurement, I, of 
course, am not a competent judge. He has clearly over- 
rated me in some particulars: I fear I have not the high 
religious character he assigns to me; and that he has 
given me too much of science and mathematics. The 
expenditure in building or alterations is an odd coinci- 
dence, as I have lately had the lower apartments of my 
house under repair. If he means figuratively castles in 
the air, he is wonderfully accurate. I have always had 
a tendency to that sort of architecture ; some of those 
places of ideal strength have recently 

Toppled on their warder’s head, 
which had been previously turned, as if purposely to re- 
ceive them. What do you think of the fidelity of the 
portrait in its general features? If true, it ought to be 
endorsed on my engraved portrait which hangs in your 
anteroom. J 

Deville’s room was stuffed full of skulls. Around the 
apartment were also arranged busts of the celebrated 
dead and living ; among the rest, Byron with his smooth 
Apollonian beauty, and Tom Moore with his chin in 
the air. 

I rode in the Park on Friday with Count d’Orsay, 
who said Lady B. had received a beautiful poem from 
-Mrs. Torre Holme. His light blue trousers were the 
admiration of the learned and curious. 


The marvellous story of a husband-poisoner, which 
Mr. Smith relates, was probably a hoax, or the experi- 
ment upon him of a fictionist in want of a plot ; and, at 
all events, it is not now new to the world. 

It ought to be a rule, in fashionable society, never to 
invite two lions to the same dinner party. Evening par- 
ties afford more scope to the shaggy monarchs of the 
saloon. This passage illustrates the utility of the rule 
we suggest ; and affords another fair specimen of Mr. 
James Smith’s table-wit. 


“ J. DevILte. | 





| 
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Our dinner-party yesterday at H——’s chambers was 
very lively. Mrs. was dressed in pink, with a black 
lace veil ; her hair smooth, with a knot béhind, and a 
string of small pearls across her forehead. H—— was 
the lion of the dinner-table, whereupon I, like Addison, 
did “ maintain my dignity by a stiff silence.” An op- 
portunity for a bon-mot, however, occurred, which I had 
not virtue sufficient to resist. Lord L—— mentioned 
that an old lady, an acquaintance of his, kept her books 
in detached book-cases, the male authors in one, and the 
female in another. I said, “ I suppose her reason was, 
she did not wish to increase her library.” Altogether 
the conversation, considering the presence of ladies, was 
too mannish. As Pepys says in his Memoirs, “ Pleasant, 
but wrong.” ° - ° ” ° 

Did I tell you of a pun of mine @pon » who, since 
the obtaining of his pension, has ceased to write ! viz. 
that he was a pen-shunner. Not so very bad. Tell this 
to your husband. 

Count d’Orsay called on me yesterday. The mixture 
of gaiety and good sense in his conversation makes him 
always most acceptable to me. 








Here is a trait of modern married life. From what 
portion of Scripture could the lady justify separation 
from her husband, because he chose to dine with a friend 
on Sunday ? 


You don’t know He numarried a widow, Sam 
Weller’s warning not having then appeared in print. 
His wife is really a sensible, agreeable woman, but | 
espied in the drawing-room a bible and prayer-book of 
Patagonian dimensions. This, methought, looked sus- 
picious. Whenever people are su ligious, it is sure 
to break out in quarto. Sunda ers were in due 
course forbidden. ’s friend, Colonel » gives 
Sunday dinners of unexceptionable quality. Hence arose 
domestic bickering. The spiritual dry-rot had got into 
the house, and damped the timbers of their attachment. 
She has gone to reside in France, and her evangelical 
female friends abuse poor beyogd measure, call- 
ing him an atheist ! 


















We are really sorry that this lively correspondence 
terminates so suddenly—or rather, that it began so late ; 
and doubly so, to part with one whdshould have con- 
tinued always gay and juvenile, and have lived for ever 


| —in London. 





TO A LOST FRIEND. 


THERE came a bird in lovely eventide, 

In his wild voice the soul of music beamed ; 

His eye, like dewy morn, to earth returned, 

Hymuing the death-knell of the dying day. 
“ Harp of the sky, 

O, come again with the sweet soul therein ;” 

But it never came again ! 


They brought me, in my life’s green summer time, 
The sweetest gift o’er which sweet earth has power ; 
Beauty’s own bright ideal—a glorious flower, 
So fresh, so young, so dear, so odour full ! 

—O beautiful ! 
In all thy fragrance all thy bloom still beam !— 
But it faded like a dream. 


Oh, fair are the fond soul’s wild reveries ! 
And one that I remember was among the rest, 
Like lily ’mid the flowers with snowy vest— 








For hope’s own magic hand formed the design. 

“ Lovely, be mine !” 
But her bright face saddened in sweet sympathy, 
As she whispered, “ Not for thee !” 


Glittering on the majestic brow of night, 

A star was my companion and my friend : 

Vast fields of thought it opened to my mind ; 

I loved it as friends love the soul that’s gone. 
Glorious, shine on! 

Lead up to loftier heights my mounting way ! 

But it sank on its grave, the sky ! 


Lady ! that bird, and flower, and dream, and star, 

*T was thou! “ Ah, why thus ’reft my torn soul ground?!” 

And, lo, the great wind from its halls of sound, 

Sweeping, with master-hand, the chords of air, 
—FEarth’s sister fair, 

Did syllable its music into mortal mode : 

“It was the will of God !” 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF AN ENGLISH 


OPIU M-EATER. 


(Continued from our December No.) 


Tus mention of Allan Cunningham recalls to | guage at once. Such is the imagery of Words- 


my recollection an affair which retains one part of | 
its interest to this day, arising out of the very | 
important casuistical question which it involves. | 
We Protestant nations are in the habit of treating | 
casuistry as a field of speculation, false and base- | 
less per se; nay, we regard it not so much in the | 
light of a visionary and idle speculation, as one | 
positively erroneous in its principles, and mis- 
chievous for its practical results. This is due in 
part to the disproportionate importance which the 
Church of Rome has always attached to casuistry ; 
making, in fact, this supplementary section of 
ethics take precedency of its elementary doctrines 
in their catholic simplicity : as though the plain 
and broad highway of morality were scarcely ever 
the safe road, but that every case of human con- 
duct were to be treated as an exception, and never 
as lying within the universal rule : and thus forcing 
the simple, honest-minded Christian to travel upon 
a tortuous by-road, in which he could not advance 
a step in security without a spiritual guide at his 
elbow: and, in fact, whenever the hair-splitting 
casuistry is brought, with all its elaborate ma- 
chinery, to bear upon the simplicities of household 
life, and upon the daily intercourse of the world, 
there it has the effect (and is expressly cherished 
by the Romish Church with a view to the effect) 
of raising the spiritual pastor into a sort of import- 
ance which corresponds to that of an attorney. 
The consulting casuist is, in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, a moral attorney. For, as the plainest 
man, with the most direct purposes, is yet reason- 
ably afraid to trust himself to his own guidance in 
any affair connected with questions of law; so 
also, when taught to believe that an upright inten- 
tion and good sense are equally insufficient in 
morals, as they are in law, to keep him from 
stumbling or from missing his road, he comes to 
regard a conscience-keeper as being no less indis- 
pensable for his daily life and conversation, than 
his legal agent, or his professional “man of busi- 
ness,”” for the safe management of his property, 
and for his guidance amongst the innumer- 
able niceties which beset the real and inevitable 
intricacies of rights and duties, as they grow out 
of human enactments and a complex condition of 
society. Fortunately for the happiness of human 
nature and its dignity, those holier rights and 
duties which grow out of laws heavenly and divine, 
Written by the finger of God upon the heart of 
every rational creature, are beset by no such intri- 
cacies, and require, therefore, no such vicarious 
agency for their practical assertion. The primal 
a < life, like the primal charities, are placed 
. “ ove us—legible to every eye, and shining, 

le stars, with a splendour that is read in 





every clime, and translates itself into every lan- 





worth. But this is otherwise estimated in the 
policy of papal Rome: and casuistry usurps a 
place in her spiritual economy, to which our Pro- 
testant feelings demur. So far, however, the ques- 
tion between us and Rome is a question of degrees. 
They push casuistry into a general and unlimited 
application ; we, if at all, into a very narrow one. 
But another difference there is between us even 
more important ; for it regards no mere excess in 
the quantity of range allowed to casuistry, but in 
the quality of its speculations: and which it is 
(more than any other cause) that has degraded the 
office of casuistical learning amongst us. Ques- 
tions are raised, problems are entertained, by the 
Romish casuistry, which too often offend against 
all purity and manliness of thinking. And that 
objection occurs forcibly here, which Southey 
(either in The Quarterly Review or in his “ Life of 
Westley”) has urged and expanded with regard 
to the Romish and also the Methodist practice of 
auricular confession—viz., that, as it ts practically 
managed, not leaving the person engaged in this 
act to confess according to the light of his own 
conscience, but at every moment interfering, on 
the part of the confessor, to suggest leading ques- 
tions (as lawyers call them,) and to throw the light 
of confession upon parts of the experience which 
native modesty would leave in darkness,—so man- 
aged, the practice of confession is undoubtedly the 
most demoralising practice known to any Christian 
society. Innocent young persons, whose thoughts 
would never have wandered out upon any impure 
images or suggestions, have their ingenuity and 
their curiosity sent roving upon unlawful quests : 
they are instructed to watch what else would pass 
undetained in the mind, and would pass unblame- 
ably, on the Miltonic principle: (“ Evil into the 
mind of God or man may come unblamed,” &c.) 
Nay, which is worst of all, unconscious or semi- 
conscious thoughts and feelings or natural im- 
pulses, rising, like a breath of wind under some 
motion of nature, and again dying away, because 
not made the subject of artificial review and inter- 
pretation, are now brought powerfully under the 
focal light of the consciousness : and whatsoever is 
once made the subject of consciousness, can never 
again have the privilege of gay, careless thought- 
lessness—the privilege by which the mind, like the 
lamps of a mail-coach, moving rapidly through the 
midnight woods, illuminate, for one instant, the 
foliage or sleeping umbrage of the thickets; and, 
in the next instant, have quitted them, to carry 
their radiance forward upon endless successions of 
objects. This happy privilege is forfeited for ever, 
when the pointed significancy of the confessor’s 
questions, and the direct knowledge which he 
plants in the mind, have awakened a guilty fami- 
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liarity with every form of impurity and unhal- 
lowed sensuality. 

Here, then, are objections sound and deep, to 
casuistry, as managed in the Romish church. 
Every possible objection ever made to auricular 
confession applies with equal strength to casuis- 
try ; and some objections, besides these, are pecu- 
liar to itself. And yet, after all, these are but 
objections to casuistry as treated by a particular 
church. Casuistry in itself—casuistry as a pos- 
sible, as a most useful, and a most interesting 
speculation—remains unaffected by any one of these 
objections ; for none applies to the essence of the 
case, but only to its accidents, or separable adjuncts. 
Neither is this any curious or subtle observation of 
little practical value, The fact is as far otherwise 
as can be imagined—the defect to which I am here 
pointing, is one of the most clamorous importance, 
Of what value, let me ask, is Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy? What is its imagined use? Is it that in 
substance it reveals any new duties, or banishes as 
false any old ones? No; but because the known 
and admitted duties—duties recognised in every 
system of ethics—are here placed (successfully or 
not) upon new foundations, or brought into rela- 
tion with new principles not previously perceived 
to be in any relation whatever. This, in fact, is 
the very meaning of a theory* or contemplation, 
[ QOewgsa,] when A, B, C, old and undisputed facts 
have their relations to each other developed. It is 
not, therefore, for any practical benefit in action, 
so much as for the satisfaction of the understand- 
ing, when reflecting on a man’s own actions, the 
wish to see what his conscience or his heart prompts 
reconciled to general laws of thinking—this is the 
particular service performed by Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. It does not so much profess to tell 
what you are to do, as the why and the wherefore ; 
and, in particular, to show how one rule of action 
may be reconciled to some other rule of equal au- 
thority, but which, apparently, is in hostility to 
the first. Such, then, is the utmost and highest 
aim of the Paleyian or the Ciceronian ethics, as 
they exist. Meantime, the grievous defect to which 
I have adverted above—a defect equally found in all 











* No terms of art are used so arbitrarily, and with 
such perfect levity, as the terms hypothesis, theory, sys- 
tem. Most writers use one or other with the same indif- 
ference that they use in constructing the title of a novel, 
or, suppose, of a pamphlet, where the phrase thoughts, or 
strictures, or considerations, upon so and so, are used ad 
libitum. Meantime, the distinctions are essential. That 
is properly anh is where the question is about a 
cause : certain phenomena are known and given : the 
object is to place below these phenomena a basis [@ 
Urebies) capable of supporting them, and accounting for 
them. Thus, if you were to assign a cause sufficient to 
account for the aurora borealis, that would be an hypo- 
thesis. But a theory, on the other hand, takes a multi- 
tude of facts all disjointed, or, at most, suspected, of 
some inter-dependency : these it takes and places under 
strict laws of relation to each other. But here there is 
no question of a cause, ‘Finally, a system is the syn- 
thesis of a theory and an hypothesis: it states the rela- 
tions as amongst an undigested mass, rudis indigestaque 
moles, of known phenomena ; and it assigns a basis for 
the whole, as in an hypothesis. These distinctions would 
become vivid and convincing by the help of proper illus- 
trations. 
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systems of morality, from the Nichomachéan ethics 
of Aristotle downwards—is the want of a casuistry, 
by way of supplement to the main system, and 
governed by the spirit of the very same laws, which 
the writer has previously employed in the main 
body of his work. And the immense superiority 
of this supplementary section, to the main body of 
the systems, would appear in this, that the latter I 
have just been saying, aspires only to guide the 
reflecting judgment in harmonizing the different 
parts of his own conduct, so as to bring them under 
the same law ; whereas the casuistical section, in 
the supplement, would seriously undertake to guide 
the conduct, in many doubtful cases, of action— 
cases which are so regarded by all thinking persons, 
Take, for example, the case which so often arises 
between master and servant, and in so many varie- 
ties of form—a case which requires you to decide 
between some violation of your conscience, on the 
one hand, as to veracity, by saying something that 
is not strictly true, as well as by evading (and that 
is often done) all answer to inquiries which you 
are unable to meet satisfactorily—a violation of 
your conscience to this extent, and in this way ; 
or, on the other hand, a still more painful violation 
of your conscience in consigning deliberately some 
young woman—faulty, no doubt, and erring, but 
yet likely to derive a lesson from her own errors, 
and the risk to which they have exposed her—con- 
signing her, I say, to ruin, by refusing her a char- 
acter, and thus shutting the door upon all the 
paths by which she might retrace her steps. This 
I state as one amongst the many cases of conscience 
daily occurring in the common business of the 
world. It would surprise any reader to find how 
many they are ; in fact, a very large volume might 
be easily collected of such cases as are of ordinary 
occurrence. Casutstry, the very word casuistry ex- 
presses the science which deals with such cases: 
for as a case, in the declension of a noun, means a 
falling away, or a deflection from the upright no- 
minative (rectus,) so a case in ethics implies some 
falling off, or deflection from the high road of ca- 
tholic morality. Now, of all such cases, one, per- 
haps the most difficult to manage, the most in- 
tractable, whether for consistency of thinking as 
to the theory of morals, or for consistency of action 
as to the practice of morals, is the case of DUELLING. 

As an introduction, I will state my story—the 
case for the casuist ; and then say one word on 
the reason of the case, 

First, let me report the case of a friend—a dis- 
tinguished lawyer at the English bar. I had the 
circumstances from himself, which lie in a very 
small compass ; and, as my friend is known, to a 
proverb almost, for his literal accuracy in all state- 
ments of fact, there need be no fear of any mistake 
as to the main points of the case. He was one day 
engaged in pleading before the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy ; a court then newly appointed, and 
differently constituted, I believe, in some respects, 
from its present form. That particular commis- 
sioner, as it happened, who presided at the moment 
when the case occurred, had been recently appointed, 
and did not know the faces of those who chiefly 
practised in the court. All things, indeed, concurred 
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to favour his mistake: for the case itself came 
on in a shape or in a stage which was liable to mis- 
interpretation, from the partial view which it al- 
lowed of the facts, under the hurry of the pro- 
cedure; and my friend, also, unluckily, had 
neglected to assume his barrister’s costume, so that 
he passed, in the commissioner’s appreciation, as 
an attorney. “ What if he ad been an attorney ?” 
it may be said; “was he, therefore, less entitled 
to courtesy or justice?” Certainly not; nor is it 
my business to apologise for the commissioner. 
But it may easily be imagined, and (making allow- 
ances for the confusion of hurry and imperfect 
knowledge of the case) it does offer something in 
palliation of the judge’s rashness, that, amongst a 
large heap of “ Old Bailey” attorneys, who notori- 
ously attended this court for the express purpose 
of whitewashing their clients, and who were in bad 
odour as tricksters, he could hardly have been ex- 
pected to make a special exception in favour of one 
particular man, who had not protected himself by 
the insignia of his order. His main error, however, 
lay in misapprehending the case: this misappre- 
hension lent strength to the assumption that my 
friend was an “Old Bailey” (7. ¢., a sharking) 
attorney ; whilst, on the other hand, that assump- 
tion lent strength to his misapprehension of the 
case. Angry interruptions began: these, being 
retorted or resented with just indignation, produced 
an irritation and ill temper, which, of themselves, 
were quite sufficient to raise a cloud of perplexity 
over any law process, and to obscure it for any 
understanding. The commissioner grew warmer 
and warmer ; and, at length, he had the presump- 
tion to say :—“Sir, you are a disgrace to your 
profession.” When such sugar-plums, as Captain 
M‘Turk the peacemaker observes, were flying be- 
tween them, there could be no room for further 
parley. That same night the commissioner was 
waited on by a friend of the barrister’s, who cleared 
up his own misconceptions to the disconcerted 
judge; placed him, even to his own judgment, 
thoroughly in the wrong ; and then most courteous- 
ly troubled him for a reference to some gentleman, 
who would arrange the terms of a meeting for the 
next day. The commissioner was too just and 
grave a man to be satisfied with himself, on a 
cool review of his own conduct. Here was a quar- 
rel ripened into a mortal feud, likely enough to ter- 
minate in wounds, or, possibly, in death to one of the 
parties, which, on his side, carried with it no palli- 
ations from any provocation received, or from 
wrong and insult, in any form, sustained : these, 
in an aggravated shape, could be pleaded by my 
friend, but with no opening for retaliatory pleas 
on the part of the magistrate. That name, again, 
of magistrate, increased his offence and pointed its 
moral: he, a conservator of the laws—he, a dis- 
penser of equity, sitting even at the very moment 
on the judgment seat—he to have commenced a 
brawl, nay to have fastened a quarrel upon a man 
even then of some consideration and of high pro- 
tise ; a quarrel which finally tended to this result 


. —shoot or be shot. That commissioner's situation 


and state of mind, for the succeeding night, were 
certainly not enviable: like Southeys erring 
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painter, who had yielded to the temptation of the 
subtle fiend, 

With repentance his only companion he lay ; 

And a dismal companion is she. 

Meantime, my friend—what was Ais condition ; 
and how did he pass the interval? I have heard 
him feelingly describe the misery, the blank anguish 
of this memorable night. Sometimes it happens 
that a man’s conscience is wounded ; but this very 
wound is the means, perhaps, by which his feelings 
are spared for the present : sometimes his feelings 
are lacerated ; but this very laceration makes the 
ransom for his conscience. Here, on the contrary, 
his feelings and his happiness were dimmed by the 
very same cause which offered pain and outrage to 
his conscience. He was, upon principle, a hater of 
duelling, Under any circumstances, he would 
have condemned the man who could, for a light 
cause, or almost for the weightiest, have so much 
as accepted a challenge. Yet, here he was positively 
offering a challenge; and to whom? To a man 
whom he scarcely knew by sight ; whom he had 
never spoken to until this unfortunate afternoon ; 
and towards whom (now that the momentary ex- 
citement of anger had passed away ) he felt no atom 
of passion or resentment whatsoever. Asa free “ un- 
housed” young man, therefore, had he been such, 
without ties or obligations in life, he would have felt 
the profoundest compunction at the anticipation of 
any serious injury inflicted upon another man’s 
hopes or happiness, or upon hisown. But what was 
his real situation? He wasa married man, married 
to the woman of his choice within a very few years: 
he was also a father, having one most promising 
son, somewhere about three years old. His young 
wife and his son composed his family ; and both 
were dependent, in the most absolute sense, for all 
they possessed or they expected—for all they had 
or ever could have—upon his own exertions. 
Abandoned by him, losing him, they forfeited, in 
one hour, every chance of comfort, respectability, 
or security from scorn and humiliation. The 
mother, a woman of strong understanding and 
most excellent judgment—good and upright herself 
—liable, therefore, to no habit of suspicion, and 
constitutionally cheerful, went to bed with her 
young son, thinking no evil. Midnight came, one, 
two oclock; mother and child had long been 
asleep ; nor did either of them dream of that danger 
which even now was yawning under their feet. 
The barrister had spent the hours from ten to two 
in drawing up his will, and in writing such letters 
as might have the best chance, in case of fatal 
issue to himself, for obtaining some aid to the de- 
solate condition of those two beings whom he would 
leave behind, unprotected and without provision. 
Oftentimes he stole into the bedroom, and gazed 
with anguish upon the innocent objects of his love ; 
and, as his conscience now told him, of his bitterest 
perfidy. “Will you then leave us? Are you 
really going to betray us? Will you deliberately 
consign us to life-long poverty, and scorn, and 
grief?’ These affecting apostrophes he seemed, in 
the silence of the night, to hear almost with bodily 
ears. Silent reproaches seemed written upon their 
sleeping features ; and once, when his wife suddenly 
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awakened under the glare of the lamp which he | forced upon the causes which had produced it. In 
carried, he felt the strongest impulse to fly from _ | the world’s judgment, he was aware that he him- 
the room ; but he faltered, and stood rooted to the | self, as the one charged with the most weighty re- 
spot. She looked at him smilingly, and asked | sponsibility, (those who depended upon him heing 


why he was so long in coming to bed. 


He pleaded | the most entirely helpless,) would have to sustain 


an excuse, which she easily admitted, of some law | by much the heaviest censure : and yet what was 
case to study against the morning, or some law | the real proportion of blame between the parties? 
paper to draw. She was satisfied; and fell asleep | He, when provoked and publicly insulted, had re- 


He, however, fearing, above all things, | 


again. 


sented angrily : that was almost irresistible under 


that he might miss the time for his appointment, | the constitution of human feelings ; the meekest of 


resolutely abided by his plan of not going to bed ; 
for the meeting was to take place at Chalk Farm, 
and by half-past five in the morning : that is, about 
one hour after sunrise. One hour and a half be- 
fore this time, in the gray dawn, just when the 
silence of Nature and of mighty London was most 
absolute, he crept stealthily, and like a guilty thing, 
to the bedside of his sleeping wife and child ; took, 
what he believed might be his final look of them : 
kissed them softly; and, according to his own 
quotation from Coleridge’s “ Remorse,” 


In agony that could not be remembered ; 


and aconflict with himself that defied all rehearsal ; 
he quitted his peaceful cottage at Chelsea in order 
to seek for the friend who had undertaken to act 
as his second. He had good reason, from what he 
had heard on the night before, to believe his antag- 
onist an excellent shot; and, having no sort of 
expectation that any interruption could offer to 
the regular progress of the duel, he, as the chal- 
lenger, would have to stand the first fire; at any 
rate, conceiving this to be the fair privilege of the 
party challenged, he did not mean to avail himself 
of any proposal for drawing lots upon the occasion, 
even if such a proposal should happen to be made. 
Thus far the affair had travelled through the re- 
gular stages of expectation and suspense ; but the 
interest of the case as a story was marred and 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by the conduct 
of the commissioner. He was a man of known 
courage, but he also was a man of conscientious 
scruples ; and, amongst other instances of courage, 
had the courage to own himself in the wrong. He 
felt that his conduct hitherto had not been wise or 
temperate, and that he would be sadly aggravating 
his original error by persisting in aiming at a 
man’s life, upon which life hung also the happiness 
of others, merely because he had offered to that 
man a most unwarranted insult. Feeling this, he 
thought fit, at first coming upon the ground, to 
declare that, having learned, since the scene in 
court, the real character of his antagonist, and the 
extent of his own mistake, he was resolved to brave 
all appearances and ill-natured judgments, by mak- 
ing an ample apology ; which, accordingly, he did; 
and so the affair terminated. I have thought it 
right, however, to report the circumstances, both 
because they were really true in every particular, 
but, much more, because they place in strong relief 
one feature which is often found in these cases, and 
which is allowed far too little weight in distribut- 
ing the blame between the parties: to this I wish 
to solicit the reader’s attention. During the hours 


of this never-to-be-forgotten night of wretchedness 
and anxiety, my friend’s reflection was naturally 


men could scarcely do less. 





But ‘surely the true 
onus of wrong and moral responsibility for all which 
might follow, rested upon that party who, giving 
way to mixed impulses of rash judgment and of 
morose temper, had aliowed himself to make a 
most unprovoked assault upon the character of one 
whom he did not know; well aware that such 
words, uttered publicly by a person in authority, 
must, by some course or other, be washed out and 
cancelled ; or, if not, that the party submitting to 
such defamatory insults, would at once exile him- 
self from the society and countenance of his profes- 
sional brethren. Now, then, in all justice, it should 
be so ordered that the weight of public indignation 
might descend upon him, whoever he might be, 
(and, of course, the more heavily, according to the 
authority of his station and his power of inflict- 
ing wrong, ) who, should thus wantonly abuse his 
means of influence, to the dishonour or injury of 
an unoffending party. We clothe a public ofheer 
with power, we arm him with influential authority 
over public opinion ; not that he may apply these 
authentic sanctions to the backing of his own ma- 
lice, and giving weight to his private caprices: 
and, wherever such abuse takes place, then it should 
be so contrived that some reaction in behalf of the 
injured person might receive a sanction equally 
public. And, upon this point, 1 shall say a word 
or two more, after first stating my own case; a 
case where the outrage was far more insufferable, 
more deliberate, and more malicious ; but, on the 
other hand, in this respect less effectual for injury, 
that it carried with it no sanction from any official 
station or repute in the unknown parties who of- 
fered the wrong. The circumstances were these :— 
In 1824, I had come up to London upon an errand 
in itself sufficiently vexatious—of fighting against 
pecuniary embarrassments, by literary labours ; 
but, as had always happened hitherto, with very 
imperfect success, from the miserable thwartings I 
incurred through the deranged state of the liver. 
My zeal was great, and my application was uninter- 
mitting ; but spirits radically vitiated, chiefly 
through the direct mechanical depression caused 
hy one important organ deranged ; and, secondly, 
hy a reflex effect of depression through my own 
thoughts, in estimating my prospects ; together 
with the aggravation of my case, by the inevitable 
exile from my own mountain home,—all this re- 
duced the value of my exertions in a deplorable 
way. It was rare indeed that I could satisfy my 
own judgment, even tolerably, with the quality of 
any literary article I produced ; and my power te 
make sustained exertions, drooped, in a way I could 
not control, every other hour of the day : insomuch, 
that what with parts tu be cancelled, and what 
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with whole days of torpor and pure defect of power 
to produce any thing at all, very often it turned out 
that all my labours were barely sufficient (some 
times not sufficient) to meet the current expenses 


of my residence in London, Three months’ liter- 
ary toil terminated, at times, in a result = 0; the 
whole plus being just equal to the minus, created 
by two separate establishments, and one of them 
in the most expensive city of the world. Gloomy, 
indeed, was my state of mind at that period: for, 
though I made prodigious efforts to recover my 
health, (sensible that all other efforts depended 
for their result upon this elementary effort, which 
was the conditio sine qua non for the rest,) yet all 
availed me not ; and a curse seemed to settle upon 
whatever I then undertook. Such was my frame 
ef mind on reaching London: in fact it never 
varied. One canopy of murky clouds (a copy of 
that dun atmosphere which settles so often upon 
London) brooded for ever upon my spirits, which 
were in one uniformly low key of cheerless despon- 
dency ; and, on this particular morning, my de- 
pression had been deeper than usual, from the 
effects of a long, continuous journey of 300 miles, 
and of exhaustion from want of sleep. I had 
reached London, about six o’clock in the morning, 
by one of the northern mails ; and, resigning myself 
as usual in such cases, to the chance destination of 
the coach, after delivering our bags in Lombard 
Street, I was driven down to a great city hotel. 
Here there were hot baths ; and, somewhat restored 
by this luxurious refreshment, about eight o’clock 
I was seated at a breakfast table ; upon which, in 
a few minutes, as an appendage not less essential 
than the tea-service, one of the waiters laid that 
morning’s Times, just reeking from the press. The 
Times, by the way, is notoriously the leading jour- 
nal of Europe any where; but, in London, and 
more peculiarly in the city quarter of London, it 
enjoys a pre-eminence scarcely understood else- 
where. Here it is not @ morning paper, but the 
morning paper: no other is known, no other is cited 
as authority in matters of fact. Strolling with my 
eve indolently over the vast Babylonian confusion 
of the enormous columns, naturally as one of the 
corps littéraire, | found my attention drawn to those 
regions of the paper which announced forthcoming 
publications. Amongst them was a notice of a sa- 
tirical journal, very low priced, and already ad- 
vanced to its third or fourth number. My heart 
palpitated a little on seeing myself announced as 
the principal theme for the malice of the current 
number. The reader must not suppose that I was 
left in any doubt as to the quality of the notice 
with which I had been honoured; and that, by 
possibility, I was solacing my vanity with some 
anticipation of honeyed compliments. That, I can 
assure him, was made altogether impossible, by the 
kind of language which flourished in the very fore- 


ground of the programme, and even of the running | 


title. The exposure and depluming (to borrow a 
good word from the fine old rhetorician, Fuller,) 
of the leading “humbugs” of the age—that was 
announced as the regular business of the journal : 
and the only question which remained to be settled 
Was, the more or less of the degree ; and also one 
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other question, even more interesting still, viz.— 

whether personal abuse were intermingled with* 
literary. Happiness, as I have experienced in 

other periods of my life, deep domestic happiness, 

makes a man comparatively careless ef ridicule, of 
sarcasm, or of abuse. But calamity—the degrada- 

tion, in the world’s eye, of every man who is fight- 

ing with pecuniary dificulties—exasperates beyond 

all that can be imagined, a man’s sensibility to in- 

sult. He is even apprehensive of insult—tremu- 

lously fantastically apprehensive, where none is 

intended ; and like Wordsworth’s shepherd, with 

his very understanding consciously abused and 

depraved by his misfortunes is ready to say, at all 

hours— 

And every man I met or faced, 
Methought he knew some ill of me. 

Some notice, perhaps, the newspaper had taken of 

this new satirical journal, or some extracts might 

have been made from it; at all events, I had as- 

certained its character so well that, in this respect, 

I had nothing to learn. It now remained to get 

the number which professed to be seasoned with 

my particular case; and it may be supposed that 

I did not loiter over my breakfast after this dis- 

covery. Something which I saw or suspected 

amongst the significant hints of a paragraph or 

advertisement, made me fear that there might pos- 

sibly be insinuations or downright assertion in the 
libel requiring instant public notice ; and, there- 
fore, on a motive of prudence, had I even otherwise 
felt that indifference for slander which now I do 
feel, but which, in those years, morbid irritability 
of temperament forbade me to affect, I should still 
have thought it right to look after the work ; which 
now I did: and, by nine o’clock in the morning— 
an hour at which few people had seen me for years 
—I was on my road to Smithfield. Smithfield ? 
Yes; even so. All known and respectable pub- 
lishers having declined any connexion with the 
work, the writers had facetiously resorted to this 
aceldama, or slaughtering quarter of London—to 
_ these vast shambles, as typical, I suppose, of their 
_own slaughtering spirit. On my road to Smith- 
field, I could not but pause for one moment to re- 
flect on the pure defecated malice which must have 
prompted an attack upon myself. Retaliation or 
retort it could not pretend to be. To most literary 
men, scattering their written reviews, or their 
opinions, by word of mouth, to the right and the 
left with all possible carelessness, it never can be 
matter of surprise, or altogether of complaint, (un- 
less as a question of degrees,) that angry notices, 
or malicious notices, should be taken of themselves, 
Few, indeed, of literary men can pretend to any 
absolute innocence from offence, and from such 





even as may have seemed deliberate. But I, for 
my part, could. Knowing the rapidity with which 
_ all remarks of literary men upon literary men are 
apt to circulate, I had studiously and resolutely 
forborne to say any thing, whether of a writer or a 
book, unless where it happened that I could say 
something that would be felt as complimentary. 
And as to written reviews, so much did I dislike 
the assumption of judicial functions and authority 
over the works of my own brother authors and 
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contemporaries, that I have, in my whole life, 
* written only two ; at that time only one ; and that 
one, though a review of an English novel, was sub- 
stantially a review of a German book, taking little 
notice, or none, of the English translator ; for, al- 
though he, a good German scholar now, was a very 
imperfect one at that time, and was, therefore, 
every way open to criticism, I had evaded this in- 
vidious office applied to a novice in literature, and 
(after pointing out one or two slight blemishes of 
trivial importance) all that I said of a general na- 
ture was a compliment to him upon the felicity of his 
verses, Upon the German author I was, indeed, 
severe, but hardly as much as he deserved. The 
other review was a tissue of merriment and fun; and 
though, it is true, I did hear that the fair authoress 
was offended at one jest, I may safely leave it for 
any reader to judge between us. She, or her brother, 
amongst other Latin epigrams, had one addressed 
to a young lady upon the loss of her keys. This, the 
substance of the lines showed to have been the in- 
tention ; but (by a very venial error in one who 
was writing Latin from early remembrance of it, 
and not in the character of a professing scholar) 
the title was written De clavis instead of De clari- 
bus amissis ; upon which I observed that the writer 
had selected a singular topic for condolence with a 
young lady,—viz., “ on the loss of her cudgels ;” 
(claris, as an ablative, coming clearly from c/ava.) 
This (but I can hardly believe it) was said to have 
offended Miss H.; and, at all events, this was the 
extent of my personalities. Many kind things I 
had said; much honour, much admiration, I had 
professed at that period of my life in occasional 
papers or private letters, towards many of my con- 
temporaries, but never any thing censorious or 
harsh ; and simply on a principle of courteous for- 
bearance which I have felt to be due towards those 
who are brothers of the same liberal profession with 
one’s self. I could not feel, when reviewing my 
whole life, that in any one instance, by act, by 
word, or by intention, I had offered any unkind- 
ness, far less any wrong or insult, towards a bro- 
ther author. I was at a loss, therefore, to decipher 
the impulse under which the malignant libeller 
could have written, in making (#s I suspected al- 
ready) my private history the subject of his calum- 
nies. Jealousy, I have since understood, jealousy, 
was the foundation of the whole. A little book of 
mine had made its way into drawing-rooms where 
some book of his had not been heard of. On reach- 
ing Smithfield, I found the publisher to be a me- 
dical bookseller, and, to my surprise, having every 
appearance of being a grave, respectable man; not- 
withstanding this undeniable fact, that the libellous 
journal, to which he thought proper to affix his 
sanction, trespassed on decency, not only by its 
slander, but, in some instances, by downright ob- 
scenity ; and, worse than that, by prurient solici- 
tations to the libidinous imagination, through 
blanks, seasonably interspersed. I said nothing to 


him in the way of inquiry; for I easily guessed 
that the knot of writers who were here club- 
bing their virus, had not so ill combined their 
plans as to leave them open to detection by a ques- 
tion from any chance stranger, Having, therefore, 
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purchased a set of the journal, then amounting to 
three or four numbers, I went out; and in the ele- 
gant promenades of Smithfield, I read the lucubra- 
tions of my libeller. Fit acadamy for such ameni- 
ties of literature! Fourteen years have gone by 
since then; and, possibly, the unknown hound who 
yelled, on that occasion, among this kennel of curs, 
may, long since, have buried himself and his ma- 
lice in the grave. Suffice it here to say, that, calm 
as I am now, and careless on recalling the remem- 
brance of this brutal libel, at that time I was con- 
vulsed with wrath. As respected myself, there 
was a depth of malignity in the article which struck 
me as perfectly mysterious. How could any man 
have made an enemy so profound, and not even 
have suspected it? That puzzled me. For, with 
respect to the other objects of attack, such as Sir 
Humphrey Davy, &c., it was clear that the malice 
was assumed; that, at most, it was the gay imper- 
tinence of some man upon town, armed with triple 
Irish brass from original defect of feeling, and will- 
ing to raise an income by running a muck at any 
person just then occupying enough of public in- 
terest to make the abuse saleable. But, in my 
case, the man flew like a bull-dog at the throat, 
with a pertinacity and acharnement of malice that 
would have caused me to laugh immoderately, had 
it not been for one intolerable wound to my feel- 
ings. These mercenary libellers, whose stiletto is 
in the market, and at any man’s service for a fixed 
price, callous and insensible as they are, yet retain 
enough of the principles common to human nature, 
under every modification, to know where to plant 
their wounds. Like savage hackney coachmen, 
they know where there isaraw. And the instincts 
of human nature teach them that every man is 
vulnerable through his female connexions. There 
lies his honour; there his strength; there his weak- 
ness. In their keeping is the heaven of his happi- 
ness; in them and through them the earthy of its 
fragility. Many there are who do not feel the ma- 
ternal relation to be one in which any excessive 
freight of honour or sensibility is embarked. Nei- 
ther is the name of sister, though tender in early 
years, and impressive to the fireside sensibilities, 
universally and through life the same magical 
sound, A sister is a creature whose very property 
and tendency (qua sister) is to alienate herself, not 
to gather round your centre. But the names of 
wife and daughter these are the supreme and starry 
charities of life: and he who, under a mask, fight- 
ing in darkness, attacks you there, that coward 
has you at disadvantage. I stood in those hideous 
shambles of Smithfield: upwards I looked to the 
clouds, downwards to the earth, for vengeance. I 
trembled with excessive wrath—such was my in- 
firmity of feeling at that time, and in that condi- 
tion of health; and had I possessed forty thou- 
sand lives, all, and every one individually, T would 
have sacrificed i in vindication of her that was thus 
cruelly libelled. Shall I give currency to his 
malice, shall I aid and promote it by repeating it? 
No. And yet why not? Why should I scruple, 
as if afraid to challenge his falsehoods ?— why 
should I scruple to cite them? He, this libeller, 
asserted—But faugh! 
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This slander seemed to have been built upon 
some special knowledge of me; for I had often 
spoken with horror of those who could marry per- 
sons in a condition which obliged them to obedience 
—a case which had happened repeatedly within my 
own knowledge; and I had spoken on this ground, 
that the authority of a master might be supposed 
to have been interposed, whether it really were so 
or not in favour of his designs; and thus a pre- 
sumption, however false it might be, always re- 
mained that his wooing had been, perhaps, not the 
wooing of perfect freedom, so essential to the dig- 
nitv of woman, and, therefore, essential to his own 
dignity ; but that perhaps, it had been favoured by 
circumstances, and by opportunities created, if it 
had not even been favoured, by express exertions 
of authority. The libeller, therefore, did seem to 
have some knowledge of my peculiar opinions: yet, 
in other points, either from sincere ignorance or 
from affectation, and by way of turning aside sus- 
picion, he certainly manifested a non-acquaintance 
with facts relating to me that must have been fa- 
miliar enough to all within my circle. 

Let me pursue the case to its last stage. The 
reader will say, perhaps, why complain of a paltry 
journal that assuredly never made any noise; for 
I, the reader, never heard of it till now. No, that 
is very possible; for the truth is, and odd enough 
it seems, this malicious journal prospered so little, 
that, positively, at the seventh No. it stopped. 
Laugh I did, and laugh I could not help but do, at 
this picture of baffled malice: writers willing and 
ready to fire with poisoned bullets, and yet perfect- 
ly unable to get an effective aim, from sheer want 
of co-operation on the part of the public. 

However, the case as it respected me, went far- 
ther than it did with respect to the public. Would 
it be believed that human malice, with respect to 
aman not even known by sight to his assailants, 
as was clear from one part of their personalities, 
finally—that is to say, months afterwards—adopt- 
ed the following course :—The journal had sunk 
under public scorn and neglect; neglect at first, 
but, perhaps, scorn at the last ; for, when the writers 
found that mere malice availed not to draw public 
attention, they adopted the plan of baiting their 
hooks with obscenity; and they published a paper, 
professing to be written by Lord Byron, called, 
“ My Wedding Night ;” and very possible, from 
internal evidence, to have been really written by 
him; and yet the combined forces of Byron and 
obscenity failed to save them,—which is rather re- 
markable. Having sunk, one might suppose the 
journal was at an end, for good and evil; and, 
especially, that all, who had been molested by it, 
or held up to ridicule, might now calculate on rest. 
By no means: First of all they made inquiries 
about the localities of my residence, and the town 
nearest to my own family. Nothing was effected 
unless they carried the insult, addressed to my fa- 
mily, into the knowledge of that family and its 
circle. My cottage in Grasmere was just 280 miles 
from London, and eighteen miles from any town 
Whatsoever. The nearest was Kendal; a place of 
perhaps 16,000 inhabitants ; and the nearest there- 


fore, at which there were any newspapers printed, 
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There were two: one denominated The Gazette ; 
the other Zhe Chronicle. The first was Tory and 
Conservative; had been so from its foundation; 
and was, besides, generous in its treatment of pri- 
vate character. My own contributions to it I will 
mention hereafter. The Chronicle, on the other 
hand, was a violent reforming journal, and con- 
ducted in a partisan spirit. Tothis newspaper the 
article was addressed; by this newspaper it was 
published ; and by this it was carried into my own 
“ next-door” neighbourhood. Next-door neigh- 
bourhood? But that surely must be the very best 
direction these libellers could give to their malice ; 
for there, at least, the falsehood of their malice 
must be notorious. Why, yes: and in that which 
was my neighbourhood, according to the most lite- 
ral interpretation of the term, a greater favour 
could not have been done me, nor a more laugh- 
able humiliation for my unprovoked enemies. Com- 
mentary or refutation there needed none; the utter 
falsehood of the main allegations was so obvious 
to every man, woman, and child, that, of necessity, 
it discredited even those parts which might, for 
any thing known to my neighbours, have been true. 
Nay, it was the means of procuring for me a gene- 
rous expression of sympathy, that would else have 
been wanting; for some gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, who were but slightly known to me, put 
the malignant journal into the fire at a public 
reading-room. So far was well; but, on the other 
hand, in Kendal, a town nearly twenty miles dis- 
tant, of necessity I was but imperfectly known; 
and though there was a pretty general expression 
of disgust at the character of the publication, and 
the wanton malignity which it bore upon its front, 
since, true or not true, no shadow of a reason was 
pleaded for thus bringing forward statements ex- 
pressly to injure me, or to make me unhappy ; yet 
there must have been many, in so large a place, 
who had too little interest in the question, or too 
limited means of inquiry, for ever ascertaining the 
truth. Consequently, in their minds, to this hour, 
my name, as one previously known to them, and 
repeatedly before the town in connexion with poli- 
tical or literary articles in their Conservative jour- 
nal, must have suffered. 

But the main purpose, for which I have reported 
the circumstances of these two cases, relates to the 
casuistry of duelling. Casuistry, as I have already 
said, is the moral philosophy of cases—that is, of 
anomalous combinations of circumstances—that, 
for any reason whatsoever, do not fall, or do not 
seem to fall, under the general rules of morality, 
As a general rule, it must, doubtless, be unlawful 
to attempt another man’s life, or to hazard your 
own. Very special circumstances must concur to 
make out any case of exception ; and even then it 
is evident, that one of the parties must always be 
deeply in the wrong, But it does strike me, that 
the present casuistry of society upon the question 
of duelling, is profoundly wrong, and wrong by 
manifest injustice. Very little distinction is ever 


made, in practice, by those who apply their judg- 
ments to such cases, between the man who, upon 
principle, practises the most cautious self-restraint 


and moderation in his daily demeanour, never 
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under any circumstance offering an insult, or any 
just occasion of quarrel, and resorting to duel only 
under the most insufferable provocation, between 
this man, on the one side, and the most wanton 
rufhian, on the other, who makes a common prac- 
tice of playing upon other men’s feelings, whether 
in reliance upon superior bodily strength, or upon 
the pacific disposition of conscientious men, and 
fathers of families. Yet, surely, the difference be- 
tween them goes the whole extent of the interval 
between wrong and right. Even the question, 
“Who gave the challenge?’ which zs sometimes 
put, often merges virtually in the transcendant 
question, “ Who gave the provocation?” For it is 
important to observe, in both the cases which I 
have reported, that the onus of offering the chal- 
lenge was thrown upon the unoffending party ; and 
thus, in a legal sense, that party is made to give 
the provocation who, in a moral sense, received it. 
But surely, if even the law makes allowances for 
human infirmity, when provoked beyond what it 
can endure,—we, in our brotherly judgments upon 
each other, ought, a fortiori, to take into the equity 
of our considerations the amount and quality of 
the offence. It will be objected that the law, so 
far from allowing for, expressly refuses to allow 
for, sudden sallies of anger or explosions of vindic- 
tive fury, unless in so far as they are extempore, 
and before the reflecting judgment has had time to 
recover itself. Any indication that the party had 


leisure for calm review, or for a cool selection of | 


means and contrivances in executing his vindictive 
purposes, will be fatal to a claim of that nature. 
This is true; but the nature of a printed libel is, 
continually to renew itself as an insult. The sub- 


ject of it reads this libel, perhaps, in solitude; and, | 





by a great exertion of self-command, resolves to | 


bear it with fortitude and in silence. Some days 
after, in a public room, he sees strangers reading 
it also: he hears them scoffing and laughing loudly: 
in the midst of all this, he sees himself pointed out 
to their notice by some one of the party who hap- 
pens to be acquainted with his person; and, possi- 
bly, if the libel take that particular shape which 
excessive malice is most likely to select, he will 
hear the name of some female relative, dearer, it 
may be to him, and more sacred in his ears, than 
all this world beside, bandied about with scorn and 
mockery by those who have not the poor excuse of 
the original libellers, but, are, in fact, adopting the 
second-hand malignity of others. Such cases, with 
respect to libels that are quickened into popularity 
by interesting circumstances, or by a personal 
interest attached to any of the parties, or by wit, 
or by extraordinary malice, or by scenical cireum- 
stances, or by circumstances unusually ludicrous, 
are but too likely to occur; and, with every fresh 


is renewed, and in an accelerated ratio. Again, | high civilisation.” 


with reference to my own case, or to any case 
resembling that, let it be granted that I was immo- 
derately and unreasonably transported by anger at 
the moment ;—I thought so myself, after a time, 
when the journal which published the libel sank 
under the public neglect; but this was an after 
consideration ; and, at the moment, how heavy an 
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aggravation was given to the stings of the malice, 
by the deep dejection, from embarrassed circum- 
stances and from disordered health, which then 
possessed me ; aggravations, perhaps, known to the 
libellers as encouragements for proceeding at the 
time, and often enough likely to exist in other 
men’s cases. Now, in the case as it actually 
occurred, it so happened that the malicious writers 
had, by the libel, dishonoured themselves too deeply 
in the public opinion, to venture upon coming for- 
ward, in their own persons, to avow their own 
work; but suppose them to have done so (as, in 


| fact, even in this case, they might have done, had 


they not published their intention of driving a 
regular trade in libel and in slander ;) suppose them 
insolently to beard you in public haunts ; to cross 
your path continually when in company with the 
very female relative upon whom they had done 
their best to point the finger of public scorn; and 
suppose them further, by the whole artillery of 
contemptuous looks, words, gestures, and unre- 
pressed laughter, to republish, as it were, ratify, 
and publicly to apply, personally, their own ori- 
ginal libel, as often as chance or as opportunity 
(eagerly improved) should throw you together in 
places of general resort; and suppose, finally, that 
the central figure—nay, in their account, the very 
butt throughout this entire drama of malice— 
should chance to be an innocent, gentle-hearted, 
dejected, suffering woman, utterly unknown to her 
persecutors, and selected as their martyr merely 
for her relationship to yourself—suppose her, in 
short, to be your wife—a lovely young woman sus- 
tained by womanly dignity, or else ready to sink 
into the earth with shame, under the cruel and 
unmanly insults heaped upon her, and having no 
protector upon earth but yourself: lay all this 
together, and then say whether, in such a case, 
the most philosophic or the most Christian patience 
might not excusably give way; whether flesh and 
blood could do otherwise than give way, and seek 
redress for the past, but, at all events, security for 
the future, in what, perhaps, might be the sole 
course open to you—an appeal to arms. Let it 
not be said that the case here proposed, by way of 
hypothesis, is an extreme one: for the very argu- 
ment has contemplated extreme cases: since, whilst 
conceding that duelling is an unlawful and useless 
remedy for cases of ordinary wrong, where there 
is no malice to resist a more conciliatory mode of 
settlement, and where it is difficult to imagine any 
deliberate insult except such as is palliated by 
intoxication—conceding this, I have yet supposed 
it possible that cases may arise, with circumstances 
of contumely and outrage, growing out of deep 
inexorable malice, which cannot be redressed, as 


_ things now are, without an appeal to the roye de fait. 
repetition, the keenness of the original provocation | 





“ But this is so barbarous an expedient in days of 
Why, yes, it labours with the 
semi-barbarism of chivalry: yet, on the other hand, 
this mention of chivalry reminds me to say, that 
if this practice of duelling share the blame of chi- 
valry, one memorable praise there is, which also it 
may claim as common to them both. It is a praise 
which I have often insisted on; and the very sub- 
lime of prejudice I would challenge te deny it, 
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Burke, in his well-known apology for chivalry, | the land: that the recognition of these, or any of 
thus expresses his sense of the immeasurable bene- | them, by the jurisprudence of a nation, is a mortal 
fits which it conferred upon society, as a supple- | wound to the very key-stone upon which the whole 
mentary code of law, reaching those cases which | vast arch of morality reposes. Well, in candour, 
the weakness of municipal law was then unavail- | I must admit that, by justifving, in courts of judi- 
ing to meet, and at a price so trivial in bloodshed | cature, through the verdicts of juries, that mode of 
or violence—he calls it “ the cheap defence of | personal redress and self-yindication, to heal and 
nations.” Yes, undoubtedly ; and surely the same prevent which was one of the orginal motives for 
praise belongs incontestably to the law of duelling. gathering into social communities, and setting up 
For one duel zz esse, there are ten thousand, every , an empire of public law as paramount to all pri- 
day of our lives, amid populous cities, @ posse: vate exercise of power, a fatal wound is given to 
one challenge is given, a myriad are feared: one the sanctity of moral right, of the public con- 
life (and usually the most worthless, by any actual science, and of law in its elementary field. So 
vood rendered to society) is sacrificed, suppose tri- much T admit; but I say also, that the case arises 
ennially, from a nation; every life is endangered out of a great dilemma, with difficulties on both 
by certain modes of behaviour. Hence, then, and sides; and that, in all practical applications of 
at a cost inconceivably trifling, the peace of society philosophy, amongst materials so imperfect as men, 
is maintained in cases which no law, no severity | just as in all attempts to realize the rigour of ma- 
of police, ever could effectually reach. Brutal thematical laws amongst earthly mechanies, inevi- 
strength would reign paramount in the walks of tably there will arise such dilemmas and cases of 
public life; brutal intoxication would follow out opprobrium to the reflecting intellect. However, 
its lawless impulses, were it not for the fear which in conclusion, [ shall say four things, which I 
now is always in the rear—the fear of being sum- , request my opponent, whoever he inay be, to con- 
moned to a strict summary account, liable to the | sider; for they are things which certainly ought 
most perilous consequences. This is not open to to have weight; and some important errors have 
denial: the actual basis upon which reposes the | arisen by neglecting them. 

security of us all, the peace of our wives and our} rst, then, let him remember that it is the 
daughters, and our own immunity from the vilest | principle at stake—viz., the recognition by a legal 
degradations under their eves, is the necessity, | tribunal, as lawful or innocent of any attempt to 
known to every gentleman, of answering for his! violate the laws, or to take the law into our own 
outrages in a way which strips him of all unfair | hands: this it is and the mortal taint which is 
advantages, except one (which is not often pos- | thus introduced into the public morality of a 
sessed,) which places the weak upon a level with | Christian land, thus authentically introduced ; 
the strong, and the quiet citizen upon a level with | thus sealed and = countersigned by judicial au- 
the military adventurer, or the ruffian of the | thoritv; the majesty of law actually interfering 
gambling-house. The fact, [ say, cannot be | to justify, with the solemnities of trial, a flagrant 
denied ; neither can the low price be denied at | violation of law ; this it is, this only, and not the 
which this vast result is obtained. And it is evi- amount of injury sustained by society, which gives 
dent that, on the principle of expediency, adopted | value to the question. For, as to the injury, I 
as the basis of morality by Paley, the justification have already remarked, that a very trivial annual 
of duelling is complete: for the greatest sum of | loss—one life, perhaps, upon ten millions, and that 
immediate happiness is produced at the least pos- life often as little practically valuable as any 
sible sacritice.* But there are many men of high | amongst us—that pays our fine or ransom in that 
moral principle, and vet not professing to rest} account. And, in reality, there is one popular 
upon Christianity, who reject this prudential basis | error made upon this subject, when the question 
of ethics as the death of all morality. And these | is raised about the institution of some Court of 
men hold, that the social recognition of any one | Honour, or Court of Appeal in cases of injury to 
out of the three following dangerous and immoral | the feelings, under the sanction of parliament, 
principles, viz.—Ist, That a man may lawfully | whichsatisfactorily demonstrates the trivial amount 
sport with his own life; 2d/y, That he may law- | of injury sustained: it is said on such occasions 
fully sport with the life of another : 3dly, That he ; that de minimis non curat lex—that the mischief, 
may lawfully seek his redress for a social wrong, | in fact, is too narrow and limited for the regard of 
by any other channel than the law tribunals of | the legislature. And we may be assured that, if 


-_—— on — . - ooo — ——-— 


* Neither would it be open to Paley to plead that the final or remotest consequences must be taken into the 
calculation ; and that one of these would be the weakening of all moral sanctions, and thus, indirectly, an injury to 
morality, which might more than compensate the immediate benefit to social peace and security ; for this mode of 
arguing the case would bring us back to the very principle which his own implicitly, or by involution, rejects : 
since it would tell us to obey the principle itself without reference to the apparent consequences. By the by, 
I aley has an express section of his work against the law of honour as a valid rule of action ; but, as Cicero says 
of Epicurus, it matters little what he says ; the question for us is quam sibi conrenienter, how far consistently with 
himself. Now, as Sir James Mackintosh justly remarks, all that Paley says in refutation of the principle of 
Worldly honour is hollow and unmeaning. In fact, it is merely one of the commonplaces adopted by satire, and 
ho Philosophy atall. Honour, for instance, allows you, upon paying gambling debts, to neglect or evade all others : 

hour, again, allows you to seduce a married woman: and he would secretly insinuate that honour enjoins all 
this ; but it is evident that honour simply forbears to forbid all this: in other words, it is a very limited rule of 
action, not applying to one case of conduct in fifty. It might as well be said, that Meclesiastical Courts sanction 


wurder, because that crime lies out of their jurisdiction. 
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the evil were ever to become an extensive one, the | by their fists. 
special and peculiar reason pressing upon this 


notice of Parliament soon would be attracted to the 
subject ; and hence we may derive a hint for an 
amended view of the policy adopted in past ages. 
Princes not distinguished for their religious scruples, 
made it, in different ages and places, a capital 
offence to engage in a duel: whence it is inferred, 
falsely, that, in former times, a more public 
homage was paid to Christian principle. But the 
fact is, that not the anti-Christian character of 
the offence so much as its greater frequency, and 
the consequent extension of a civil mischief was 
the ruling consideration with the lawgiver. Among 
other causes for this greater prevalence of duels, 
was the composition of armies, more often brought 
together upon mercenary principles from a large 
variety of different nations, whose peculiar usages, 
points of traditional honour, and even the oddness 
of their several languages to the ear, formed a 
perpetual occasion of insult and quarrel. Fluellen’s 
affair with Pistol, we may be sure, was no rare but 
a representative case. 

Secondly, In confirmation of what I have said 
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On the other hand, there was a 


‘class, which restrained them from aspiring to 
‘the more aristocratic modes of fighting. They 
'were sensible of a ridicule, which everywhere 
, attaches to many cf the less elevated or liberal 
| modes of exercising trade in going out to fight with 
| sword and pistol. This ridicule was sharpened 
‘and made sore effectual, in their case, from the 
| circumstance of the Royal Family and the court 
|making this particular town a frequent place of 
residence. Besides that apart from the ridicule, 
many of them depended for a livelihood upon the 
| patronage of royalty or of the nobility, attached 
to their suite; and most of these patrons would 
have resented their intrusion upon the privileged 
' ground of the aristocracy in conducting disputes 
|of honour. What was the consequence? ‘These 
| persons, having no natural outlet for their wounded 
| sensibilities, being absolutely debarred from any 
| mode of settling their disputes cherished inex- 
| tinguishable feuds: their quarrels in fact had no 
| natural terminations ; and the result was, a spirit 


about duelling, as the great conductor for carrying | of malice and most unchristian want of charity, 
off the excess.of angry irritation in society, I will | which could not hope for any final repose, except 
repeat what was said to me by a man of great | in death.” Such was the report of my observing 
ability and distinguished powers, as well as oppor- | friend: the particular town may be easily guessed 


tunities for observation, in reference to a provincial 
English town, and the cabals which prevailed 
there. These cabals—some political, arising out 
of past electioneering contests; some municipal, 
arising out of the corporation disputes; some 
personal, arising out of family rivalships, or old 
traditionary disputes—had led to various feuds 
that vexed the peace of the town in a degree very 
considerably beyond the common experience of 
towns reaching the same magnitude. How was 
this accounted for? The word tradesman is, more 
than even the term middle class, liable to great 
ambiguity of meaning ; for it includes a range so 
large as to take in some who tread on the heels 
even of the highest aristocracy, and some at the 
other end, who rank not at all higher than day- 
labourers or handicraftsmen. Now, those who 
ranked with gentlemen, took the ordinary course 
of gentlemen in righting themselves under personal 
insults ¢ and the result was, that, amongst them 
or their families, no feuds were subsisting of ancient 
standing. No ill blood was nursed ; no calumnies 
or conspicuous want of charity prevailed. Not 
that they often fought duels: on the contrary, a 
duel was a very rare event amongst the indigenous 
gentry of the place ; but it was sufficient to secure 
all the effects of duelling, that it was known, with 
respect to this class, that, in the last resort, they 
were ready to fight. Now, on the other hand, the 
lowest order of tradesmen had their method of ter- 
minating quarrels—the old English method of 
their fathers—viz., by pugilistic contests. And 
they also cherished no malice against each other or 
amongst their families. ‘“ But,” said my infor- 
mant, “some of those who occupied the interme- 
diate stations in this hierarchy of trade, found 
themselves most awkwardly situated. So far they 
shared in the refincments of modern society, that 
they disdained the coarse mode of settling quarrels 


at; and | have little doubt that its condition con- 
_tinues as of old. 

Thirdly, It is a very common allegation against 
duelling, that the ancient Romans and Grecians 
| never practised this mode of settling disputes ; and 

the inference is, of course, unfavourable, not to 
Christianity, but to us as inconsistent disciples of 
our own religion ; and a second inference is, that 
the principle of personal honour, well understood, 
cannot require this satisfaction for its wounds, 
For the present I shall say nothing on the former 
head, but not for want of something to say. With 
respect to the latter, it is a profound mistake, 
founded on inacquaintance with the manners and 
the spirit of manners prevalent amongst these 
imperfectly civilized nations. Honour was a sense 
not developed in many of its modifications amongst 
either Greeks or Romans. Cudgelling was at one 
time used as the remedy in cases of outrageous 
libel and pasquinade. But it is a point very little 
to the praise of either people, that no vindictive 
notice was taken of any possible personalities, 
simply because the most hideous license had been 
established for centuries in tongue license and un- 
manly Billingsgate. This had been promoted by 
the example hourly ringing in their ears of vernile 
scurrilitvy. Verna—that is, the slave born in the 
family—had each from the other one universal 
and proverbial character of foul-mouthed eloquence, 
which heard from infancy, could not but furnish 
a model almost unconsciously to those who had 
occasion publicly to practise vituperative rhetoric. 
What they remembered of this vernile licentious- 
ness, constituted the staple of their talk in such 
situations. And the horrible illustrations left even 
by the most accomplished and literary of the 
Roman orators, of their shameless and womanly 
fluency in this dialect of unlicensed abuse, are 
evidences, not to be resisted, of such obtuseness, 
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such coarseness of feeling, so utter a defect of all | 
the gentlemanly sensibilities, that no man, alive to | 
the real state of things amongst them, would ever | 
think of pleading their example in any other view 
than as an object of unmitigated disgust. At all | 
events, the long-established custom of deluging | 
each other in the Forum, or even in the Senate, — 
with the foullest abuse, the precedent traditionally 
delivered through centuries before the time of 
Cesar and Cicero, had so robbed it of its sting, | 
that, as a subject for patient endurance, or an | 
occasion for self conquest in mastering the feelings, 
it had no merit at all. Anger, prompting an | 
appeal to the cudgel, there might be, but sense of | 
wounded honour, requiring a reparation by appeal | 
to arms, or a washing away by blood, no such | 
feeling could have been subdued or overcome by a | 
Roman, for none such existed. The feelings of 
wounded honour on such occasions, it will be 
allowed, are mere reflections (through sympathetic 
agencies) of feelings and opinions already existing, 
and generally dispersed through society. Now, in| 
Roman society, the case was a mere subject for | 
laughter ; for there were no feelings or | 
| 





pointing to honour, personal honour as a principle 
of action, nor, consequently to wounded honour as | 
a subject of complaint. The Romans were not 
above duelling, but simply not up to that level of | 
civilisation. | 
Finally, with respect to the suggestion of a Court | 
of Honour, much might be said that my limits will | 
not allow ; but two suggestions I will make. First, 
Recurring to a thing I have already said, [ must 
repeat that no justice would be shown unless (in a 
spirit very different from that which usually pre- | 
vails in society) the weight of public indignation 
and the displeasure of the court were made to settle 
conspicuously upon the aGGREssor ; not upon the 
challenger, who is often the party suffering under 
insufferable provocation (provocation which even 
the sternness of penal law and the holiness of Chris- 
tian faith allow for,) but upon the author of the | 
original offence. Secondly, A much more search- | 
ing investigation must be made into the conduct 
of the seconps than is usual in the unprofessional 
and careless inquisitions of the public into such | 
affairs. Often enough, the seconds hold the fate of | 
their principals entirely in their hands ; and in- 
stances are not a few, within even my limited | 
knowledge, of cases where murder has been really 
committed, not by the party who fired the fatal 
bullet, but by him who (having it in his power to 
interfere without loss of honour to any party) has 
cruelly thought fit—[and, in some instances, appa- | 
rently for no purpose but that of decorating him- | 
self with the name of an energetic man, and of | 
producing a public “ sensation,” as it is called—a 
sanguinary affair ]—to goad on the tremulous sen- 
sibility of a mind distracted between the sense of 
honour on the one hand, and the agonizing claims 
of a family on the other, into fatal extremities that 
might, by a slight concession, have been avoided. 
I could mention several instances ; but, in some of | 
these, I know the circumstances only by report. 
In one, however, I had my information from par- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A 





hes who were personally connected with the un- 
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happy subject of the affair, The case was this :— 
A man of distinguished merit, whom I shall not 
describe more particularly, because it is no part of 
my purpose to recall old buried feuds, or to insin- 
uate any personal blame whatsoever (my busi- 
ness being not with this or that man, but with a 
system and its principles ;) this inan, by a step 
well-meant but injudicious, and liable to a very 


obvious misinterpretation, as though taken in a 


view of self-interest, had entangled himself in a 
quarrel, That quarrel would have been settled 
amicably, or, if not amicably, at least without 
bloodshed, had it not been for an unlucky accident 
combined with a very unwise advice. One morn- 
ing, after the main dispute had been pretty well 
adjusted, he was standing at the fireside after 
breakfast, talking over the affair so far as it had 
already travelled, when it suddenly and most un- 
happily came into his head to put this general 
question—* Pray, does it strike you that people 
will be apt, on a review of this whole dispute, to 
think that there has been too much talking and too 
little doing?’ ~~ His evil genius so ordered it, that 
the man to whom he put this question, was one 
who, having no military character to rest on, 
could not (or thought he could not) recommend 
those pacific counsels which a truly brave man is ever 
ready to suggest—I put the most friendly construc- 
tion upon his conduct—and his answer was this— 
* Why, if you insist upon my giving a faithful re- 


ply, if you wi// require me to be sincere (though | 


really wish you would not,) in that case my duty 
is to tell you, that the world Aas been too free in 
its remarks—that it has, with its usual injustice, 
been sneering at literary men and paper pellets, as 
the ammunition in which they trade; in short, 
my dear friend, the world has presumed to say that 
not you only, but that both parties, have shown a 
little of "——** Yes ; I know what you are going 
to say,” interrupted the other, ** of the white feather. 
Is it not so ?’—* Exactly ; you have hit the mark 
—that is what they say. But how unjust it is; 
for, says I, but yesterday, to Mr. L. M., who was 


going on making himself merry with the affair in 


a way that was perfectly scandalous— Sir,’ says 
i. but this says J never reached the ears of the 
unhappy man: he had heard enough ; and, as a 
secondary dispute was still going on that had grown 
out of the first, he seized the very first opening 
which offered itself for provoking the issue of a 
quarrel, The other party was not backward or 
slack in answering the appeal ; and thus, in one 
morning, the prospect was overcast—peace was no 
longer possible ; and a hostile meeting was ar- 
ranged. Even at this meeting much still remained 
in the power of the seconds : there was an absolute 
certainty that all fatal consequences might have 
been evaded, with perfect consideration for the 
honour of both parties. The principals must un- 
questionably have felt that; but if the seconds 
would not move in that direction, of course their 
lips were sealed. A more cruel situation could not 
he imagined: two persons, who never, perhaps, 
felt more than that fiction of enmity which be- 
longed to the situation, that is to say, assumed the 
enmity which society presumes rationally incident 
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to a certain position—assumed it as a point of 
honour, but did not heartily feel it ; and even for the 
slight shade of animosity which, for half an hour, 
they might have really felt, had thoroughly quelled 
it before the meeting, these two persons—under no 
impulses whatever, good or bad, from within, but 
purely in a hateful necessity of servile obedience 
to a command from without—prepared to perpe- 


trate what must, in that frame of dispassionate | 


temper have appeared to each, a purpose of mur- 
der, as regarded his antagonist—a purpose of 
suicide, as regarded himself. Simply a word, 
barely a syllable, was needed from the “ Friends” 





(such Friends!) of the parties, to have delivered | 


them, with honour, from this dreadful necessity : 


that word was not spoken ; and because a breath, | 


a motion of the lips, was wanting—because, in 
fact, the seconds were thoughtless and without 
feeling, one of the parties has long slept in a pre- 
mature grave—his early blossoms scattered to the 
wind—his golden promise of fruit blasted ; and the 
other has since lived that kind of life, that, in my 
mind, Ae was happier who died. Something of 
the same kind happened in the duel between Lord 
Camelford and his friend, Mr Best ; something of 
the same kind in that between Colonel Montgomery 
and Captain Macnamara. In the former case, the 
quarrel was, at least, for a noble subject ; it con- 
cerned a woman. But in the latter, a dog, and a 


thoughtless lash applied to his troublesome gam- | 


bols, was the sole subject of dispute. The colonel, 
as is well known, a very elegant and generous 
young man, fell ; and Captain Macnamara had 
thenceforwards a worm at his heart whose gnaw- 
ings never died. He was a post-captain ; and my 
brother afterwards sailed with him in quality of 
midshipman. From him I have often heard 


affecting instances of the degree in which the | 


pangs of remorse had availed, to make one of the 
bravest men in the service a mere panic-haunted, 
and, in a moral sense, almost a paralytic wreck. 
He that, whilst his hand was unstained with blood, 


would have faced an army of fiends in discharge of | 
his duty, now fancied danger in every common | 


rocking of a boat: he made himself at times, the 
subject of laughter at the messes of the junior and 
more thoughtless officers : and his hand, whenever 
he had occasion to handle a spy-glass, shook, (to 
use the common image,) or, rather, shivered, like 
an aspen tree. Now, if a regular tribunal, authen- 
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'ticated, by Parliament, as the fountain of law, 
| and, by the Sovereign, as the fountain of honour, 
were, under the very narrowest constitution, to 
apply itself merely to a review of the whole con- 
duct pursued by the seconds, even under this re- 
striction such a tribunal would operate with great 
advantage. It is needless to direct any severity to 
the conduct of the principals, unless when that 
conduct has been outrageous or wanton in provo- 
cation: supposing any thing tolerably reasonable 
and natural in the growth of the quarrel, after the 
quarrel is once “constituted,” (to borrow a term 
of Scotch law,) the principals, as they are called 
with relation to the subject of dispute, are neither 
principals nor even secondaries for the subsequent 
management of the dispute : they are delivered up, 
bound hand and foot, into the hands of their tech- 
nical ‘friends ;” passive to the law of social usage 
as regards the general necessity of pursuing the 
dispute ; passive to the directions of their seconds 
'as regards the particular mode of pursuing it. It 
is, therefore, the seconds who are the proper objects 
of notice for courts of honour ; and the error has 
'been, in framing the project of such a court, to 
imagine the inquiry too much directed upon the 
behaviour of those who cease to be free agents 
froin the very moment that they become liable 
to any legal investigation whatever: simply as 
quarrellers, the parties are no objects of question ; 
they are not within the field of any police review ; 
and the very first act which brings them within 
that field, translates the responsibility (because 
the free agency) from themselves to their seconds, 
| The whole questio vexata, therefore, reduces itself 
to these logical moments, (to speak the language 
| of mathematics:) the two parties mainly con- 
cerned in the case of duelling, are Society and the 
Seconds. The first, by authorizing such a mode 
of redress; the latter, by conducting it. Now, I 
presume, it will be thought hopeless to arraign 
Society at the bar of any earthly court, or apply 
‘any censure or any investigation to its mode of 
thinking.* To the principals, for the reasons 
| given, it would be unjust to apply them ; and the 
‘inference is, that the seconds are the parties to 
|} whom their main agency should be directed—as 
| 


the parties in whose hands lies the practical control 
of the whole affair, and the whole machinery of 
opportunities, (so easily improved by a wise hu- 
-manity)—for sparing bloodshed, for promoting 


— — _ _—-— ee ————— ee 


* If it be asked by what title I represent Society as authorizing (nay, as necessitating) duels, I answer, that I do 


not allude to any floating opinions of influential circles in society ; for these are in continual conflict, and it may be 
difficult even to guess in which direction the preponderance would lie. I build upon two undeniable results, to be 
anticipated in any regular case of duel, and supported by one uniform course of precedent :— First, That, in a civil 
adjudication of any such case, assuming only that it has been fairly conducted, and agreeably to the old received 
usages of England, no other verdict is ever given by a jury than one of acquittal. Second/y, That, before military 
tribunals, the result is still stronger; for the party liable to a challenge is not merely acquitted, as a matter of 
course, if he accepts it with any issue whatsoever, but is positively dishonoured and degraded (nay, even dismissed 
the service, virtually under colour of a request that he will sell out) if he does not. These precedents form the 
current law for English society, as existing amongst gentlemen. Duels, pushed a [outrance, and on the savage 
principles adopted by a few gambling ruffians on the Continent, (of which a good description is given in the novel 
of The most unfortunate Man in the World,) or by old bucaneering soldiers of Napoleon, at war with all the 
world, and in the desperation of cowardice, demanding to fight in a saw-pit or across a table,—this sort of duels 
is as little recognised by the indulgence of English law, as, in the other extreme, the mock duels of German 
Burschen are recognised by the gallantry of English society. Duels of the latter sort would be deemed beneath 
the dignity of judicial inquiry : duels of the other sort, beyond its indulgence. But all other duels, fairly managed 


in the circumstances, are undeniably privileged amongst non-military persons, and commanded to those who are 
military. 
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reconciliation, for making those overtures of accom- 
modation and generous apology which the brave are 
so ready to agree to, inatonement for hasty words, 
or rash movements of passion, but which it is im- 
possible for them to originate. In short, for im- 
pressing the utmost possible spirit of humanizing 
charity and forbearance upon a practice which, 
after all, must for ever remain somewhat of an 
opprobium to a Christian people ; but which, tried 
by the law of worldly wisdoin, is the finest bequest 
of chivalry ; the most economic safety-valve for 
man’s malice that man’s wit could devise; the 
most absolute safe-guard of the weak against the 
brutal; and, finally, (once more to borrow the words 
of Burke,) in a sense the fullest and most prac- 
tical, “the cheap defence of nations ;” not indeed 
against the hostility which besieges from without, 
hut against the far more operative nuisance of bad 
passions that vex and molest the social intercourse 
of men by ineradicable impulses from within, 

I may illustrate the value of one amongst the 
suggestions I have made, by looking back and 
applying it to part of my last anecdote: the case 
of that promising person who was cut off so pre- 
inaturely for himself, and so ruinously for the 
happiness of the surviving antagonist I may 
mention, (as a fact known to me on the very best 
authority,) that the Duke of Wellington was 
consulted by a person of distinction, who had been 


interested in the original dispute, with a view to 


his opinion upon the total merits of the affair, on 
its validity, as a “ fighting ” 
behaviour of the parties to it. Upon the last 
question, the opinion of his Grace was satisfactory. 


His bias, undoubtedly, if he has any, is likely to 
1, 


quarrel, and on the | 
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it required a duel; or that a duel was its natural 
solution. And had the duke been the mediator, it 
is highly probable that the unfortunate gentleman 
would now have been living. Certainly, the second 
quarrel involved far less of irritating materials 
than the first. It grew out of a hasty word, and 
nothing more ; such as drops from parliamentary 
debaters every night of any interesting discussion 
—lrops hastily, is as hastily recalled, or excused, 
perhaps, as a venial sally of passion, either by the 
good sense or the magnanimity of the party inter- 
ested in the wrong. Indeed, by the unanimous 
consent of all who took notice of the affair, the 
seconds, or one of them at least, in this case, must be 
regarded as deeply responsible for the tragical issue ; 
nor did I hear of one person who held them blame- 
less, except that one who, of all others, might the 
most excusably have held them wrong in any result. 
But now, from such a case brought under the review 
of a court, such as I have supposed, and improved in 
the way I have suggested, a lesson so memorable 
night have been given to the seconds, by a two- 
Years’ imprisonment—punishment light enough for 
the wreck of happiness which they caused—that 
soon, from this single case, raised into a memorable 
precedent, there would have radiated an effect upon 
future duels for half a century to come. And no 
man can easily persuade me that he is in earnest 
about the extinction of duelling, who does not lend 
his countenance to a suggestion which would, at 
least, mitigate the worst evils of the practice, and 
would, by placing the main agents in responsibility 


to the court, bring the duel itself immediately 


ue towards the wisdom of the peace-maker ; and | 


possibly, like many an old soldier, he may be apt 


to regard the right of pursuing quarrels by arms 


as a privilege not hastily to be extended beyond | 


the military body. But, on the other question, as 
to the nature of the quarrel, the duke denied that 


under the direct control of that court; would 
make a legal tribunal not reviewers subsequently, 
but, in a manner, spectators of the scene; and 
would carry judicial moderation and skill into the 
very centre of angry passions; not, as now they 
act, inefheiently to review, and, by implication, 
sometimes to approve their most angry ebullitions, 
but practically to control and repress them. 





THE PALACE-MOTHER. 


A NEW YEAR’S CONGRATULATION, AND OFFERING OF HOPE, ON THE NOW MATERNAL CHARACTER OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


BY ONE OF THE PEOPLE, 


“* How can my muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
rhine own sweet argument.”—SHAKSPEARE'S SONNETS, 


Prats to the vanished ! to the old year praise ! 
It came with promise, went out promise-crown'd ; 
Even at its threshold bridal-wreaths it wound, 
And, dying, left us in as proud amaze,— 
he nuptials blest, the royal babe made known, 
And now a queen-maternal on the throne. 


O how the joy-bells rang their loudest peal, 
The krateful news was carried through the land ; 
Gla “fn spire to spire fast wrought the willing hand— 
rn tidings they, aud gladsome to reveal ! 
oa “e this New Year strengthens the delight, 
ne Hope 's as eager to pursue the flight ! 


The cradle toys—and blissful babyhood, 
Lo! then, the Palace-Mother at the sight 
(Young in her years, and young in the delight) 
Strange gazing in her self-found solitude— 
The heart up-hushed, and every thought awe-charm’d 
Te see love’s dreaming thus to /ife transform’d ! 
And very beautiful that life-bud is 
In its fresh innocence—the lip, cheek, eye, 
And the small hand put out so tryingly ; 
And still, by times, the feet, in freedom’s bliss, 
Working their gathering powers beneath the drape 
That shows the movement, though it screens the shape ! 
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And near that mother is another face, 
Suiting the seene—the mild, yet earnest sire 
And happy husband, with his hope on fire 
At what may be the future of his race— 
A daughter now, and other pledges yet— 
Star linked with star as never more to set ! 


Father and prince ! how rich the homage falls ! 
Mother and queen is she—the favoured one ; 
But chiefly where the birth-pang sharp has gone, 

There Nature, the enthralling, most enthralls,— 
The inward woman tried and touched has been, 
And her new name is prouder even than Queen! 

“Tis not in any state to take away 
The nature of our nature, or conceal ; 

The heart must throb or rot ; the feelings feel ; 

Our bearing’s the condition of our clay : 

The diadem of glory decks the head, 
Yet cannot the feet leave the earth they tread ! 


And thou, high sovereign lady—Mother now! 
And thou dost know this, in thy inward thought : 
Nature, the teacher, hath this lesson taught, 

And all who watch thee, trace it on thy brow— 
The new swect charge that takes the heart to school, 
And makes I| Love be stronger than | RULE. 


Liege lady—Mother! yea, I judge it so, 
And have in this withal the better hope, 
That, swaying, as thou dost, thou wilt give scope 
To fullest sympathy for those below— 
The humble throng of mothers, from whose womb 
Britannia takes her greatness, or her doom ! 


Through the drear nooks where abject suffering lies 
In shivering pain, or dread incertitude, 
Where the dry nipple cannot give the food, 

And the weak, gum-inocked infant moans and dies,— 
There, as a mother of the mother think, 
And link around thee still the closer link. 


The poor produce in pain—and so do all ; 

But ah! how much is added to the sane ! 
How little of the nurse the hut can claim ! 
How few the comforts found within that wall! 

A bed of straw perhaps, and cover thin, 
And the keen draughts for ever breaking in! 


Some neighbour grandame, kindly as she’s old, 

The only friend to lend, by times, a hand, 

Brush up the floor—alo any small command, 
Hobbling from spot to spot with careful hold ; 

Yet what can she to help the greater wo? 

How give those features which such home should show ? 


Where is the eaudle choice ? the curtained charm ? 
Where each accompaniment we would espy ! 
The ever-wanted change, all clean and dry, 

The wholesome gearing of the tiny form? 

The father prideful as the scene reveals? 
And the fond mother smiling as she feels? 


There may, perchance, be other children, too, 
All gathered close together in that shed ; 
And some they strive to climb upon the bed 
And bring the little stranger to the view 3 
And now, anon, the place becomes all riot— 
The pale, thin hand vain beckoning to be quict ! 


THE PALACE-MOTHER. 






| Nor is this all—nor yet the worst—for soon 
The neetly wantons seek the cupboard door, 
Aud then it is the poor are truly poor— 
There is no dinner, though it be late noon! 
The babe, too, craves—and, yielding that request, 
She wishes for each mouth she had a breast ! 


Mother or Queen! ‘tis trying Winter time, a 
The rain is wetting, or the frosts are cold, ie 
The snow before the vision thickly roll’d, 

Cheerless the grate, and chill the window grime: 
© mournful, therefore, in this season’s fright, 
The wife who has not wherewith to delight! 


Lo, thy own baby ! take it on the knee 
And watch the wistful glances upward cast: 
How much of hope is there! and trial past! 
And every woman feels as fervently ; 
The great law conquers that outweighs all law ; 
And where’s the mother can from it withdraw ! 


Nor doth this mighty thraldom stop even there: 
The father, brother, sister—every tie, 
Near or remote, in the affinity 

Of kindred, intertwisting, hath its share,— 
And thus still on, as still the claim extends, 
Till all the human host become as friends ! 


As Queen, Wife, Mother—thou, O madam, then, 
Hast noble state, and offering, to thee given, 
One of the few, as set apart by Heaven 

To wake high wish, and cherish it again ; 

And now to bind this duty closer still, 
Thy own sweet babe will but the better skill ! 


It were indeed most treason-like to doubt ; 
And yet, withal, the heart may be betray’d, 
And follow on—and follow but a shade ! 
Though fair the promise, still no fruit come out ! 
Proud words and holy phrases all o’erthrown, 
And, hideous Ipor !—Setr be only known ! 


_O! woman, mortal !—weakly like us all, 
Be but the MOTHER and there is no dread ; 
Those soft attentions o’er the infant shed— 
The heed that nothing evil may befall— 
Each precept sage—each admonition kind, 
The heart enlarge, till all a share may find. 


As thou would’st watch the time-up-growing shoot, 
Trace the weak virtues, strengthening every day, 
See reason opening to its proper sway, 

And every motive strike from wholesome root ! 

As thou, the Royal Nursling, would’st befriend, 
So generous might’st thou work the wider end ! 





O ’twere blessed sight to see this scene reveal’d, 
The Queen, true mother of the millions all! 
Though in her Palace-Home, to yet recall 

The many deep ills round about conceal’d ; 


To make the doing good, and aiming well, ad 
| The chief Ambition wherein to excel. 2 
| a 
! ° 5 
| What are our party strifes, to such great aims !— 3 
If those be disappointed—these succeed ! : 
| Ah! very wantonness, and dross indeed ! 
_ Virtue will show the more deserving claims : - 
Take, then, thy baby—Mother! to thy breast, 4 
And, looking there—REMEMBER ALL THE REST. § 


J. D. D. 4 
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TueneE is an order of poems of which Byron has | for this species of composition has its laws; and 


%° 


pithily said, “bad were better ;” and there is an 
order of romances, much more limited in number 
than mediocre poems, which approximate so closely 


| 


these we consider violated when documents are 
produced, in which a few grains of traditionary 
fact are mingled up to colour a vast quantity of 


to a high standard of excellence that one regrets | improbable invention. An instance of this is 


they are not quite perfect. Of this class is Oliver 
Cromwell —an anonymous work of mark and 


| 


likelihood ; but, from its very structure, wanting | 
power to interest the reader—as the fortunes of its | 


principal personages are already stamped by his- 
tory,—and greatly wanting in what is artistically 
called, relief. It has few fictitious characters, and 
no subordinate personages, affairs, or interests ; 


and dramatically representing the game of life, as 
the heroes and heroines. In Old Mortality, for in- 
stance, Jenny Dennison and Cuddie Headrigg, 


found in the intercepted letter of Charles to Hen- 
rietta, which is not only what the king did not 
write, but most unlike what he might have been 
presumed to have written; though there is some 
foundation for the fact of a letter having been in- 
tercepted in the romantic manner described. 

With Cromwell for his hero—to develop whose 


_strangely-mingled and powerful character all his 
though these are fully as necessary, in truthfully | 


with their humour, truthfulness, and minor agency | 


in forwarding the plot, are, in their own place, as 
important as Claverhouse or Edith Bellenden. 


This holds of the fictions of all the great novelists | 
‘is both new and true of that wonderful and per- 


as much as of the many-coloured life represented 
in Shakspeare’s dramas. 
hend universal life, throughout its entire and com- 
plicated movements, and most minute ramifications. 


These, indeed, compre- | 


In so far as what is called authentic history fails | 
to display the internal movements, the impelling | 
torical romance proceeding from a man of talent 


impulses, the checks and counter-checks of the 
vast machine of social life, history, like every thing 
human, is imperfect. Imagination and invention, 
claiming a wider range, step in, and by poetry, 
romance, and the drama, supply its deficiencies ; 


and, by tracing what might be, with the creative | 


and vivifying hand of genius, stamp lively fiction 
with a deeper impress of truth than dull history. 
The romance of Cromwell has one special claim 
on notice. The romance writers, like the poets, 
ure generally Tories; and must, we fear, continue 
so in spirit, whatever be their name, until opinion 
has completed its begun work of revolutionizing the 
world, and by sweeping away factitious dignitiesand 
conventional distinctions, unalterably stamped what 


is the true, the beautiful, and the noble, as the alone | 


worthy to be admired and followed. But historians, 
as well as romance writers, are also too generally 
Tories—we use the word in a wide sense—and 


Inore especially the standard historians of England. | 


Now, the author of Cromwell, if not a republican, 
is an enthusiastic liberal ; and so far a partisan 


that he has often condescended to adopt the calum- | 
nies on royalty, as wellas many questionable facts, 
of the age of which he writes: and this, not | 


through the medium of his personages, where these 
Roundhead figments might have had propriety and 
dramatic effect, but gravely, in his own person, as 


the narrator of the story. His dislike of the. 
_dence on the Continent. 
had enlarged his knowledge both of civil polity 


royal martyr, (as Charles I. continues to be nick- 
named, even by those who only condemn his exe- 
cution from reasons of humanity and policy,) is 
ouly inferior to his dislike of the queen, Henrietta 
Marie ; which is carried to an extreme that out- 
rages the usual license of the historical romance: 





care and ability are given—the author is more just 
and discriminating than the preface of the editor 
led us to expect: the shades are not wholly for- 
gotten, though the lights sometimes overpower 
them ; and if the picture is, after all, incomplete— 
and what picture of Cromwell can be otherwise, 
whether traced by the pen of sober history or of 
bright romance ?—the reader learns something that 


plexing personage, the English Napoleon, whose 
glories the national vanity eagerly appropriates, 
even while loyalty repudiates the principles and the 
course of conduct by which they were achieved. 
There is another use in this work, as in every his- 


and competent information ;—the perusal, in some 
sort, supplies the place of history to those—and 
they are many—to whom history, in its undis- 
guised form, is utterly repulsive. Nor was that 
eminent English statesman to be called unread, 
who owned that he knew the history of England 
only from Shakspeare’s plays. But this advantage 
holds of Cromwell, and that in no faint degree. 
Milton, Hampden, Fairfax, and the master-spirits of 
that age, figure on the page, or carry forward the 
action, as well as Charles, Henrietta, and Falk- 
land ; and the bold attempt of “ bidding these dry 
bones live’”’—of unsphering these immortals, is, of 
itself, worthy of commendation ; and, where suc- 
cessful, of high praise. But there is, besides, a 
rich intermixture of pure and noble romance in 
“ Cromwell;” a young hero cast in the mould of that 
exalted public virtue which the world has rarely 
seen ; though its imagined existence is proof of its 
possible attainment. With this hero, the romance 
opens in the good old and approved style: nor 
shall we longer detain our readers from him. 
Epcar Arpenne, a young Englishman of good 
family and estate, who, to the pure and ardent pa- 
triotism of Hampden, unites the intellect and mili- 
tary genius of Cromwell without any of the base- 
nesses by which the noble qualities of the latter were 
foully alloyed, is just returned from a long resi- 
In Greece and Italy he 


and the liberal arts, and gained the friendship of 
John Milton. Ardenne had afterwards served under 
the Great Gustavus. He is pushing onward to 
his father’s seat in the north, heedless of the per- 
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112 OLIVER CROMWELL. 


suasions and alarms of mine host of the White | 


Dragon, in Royston, who employs all a landlord’s 


roof over the night. But the noble cavalier, who 
is carefully elaborated at all points, from the plume 
dancing in his Spanish hat to the fetlocks of his 
Arabian courser, braves or scorns danger, and fares 
forth on a delicious autumnal evening to cross the 
bleak and barren hills which skirt the southern 
verge of Cambridgeshire. As the night fell into al- 
most utter darkness the traveller was involved in 
the mazes of a scattered forest, in a path by the 
miry and entangled banks of the Cam. A vio- 


lent thunderstorm succeeds the delicious evening ; | 


and Ardenne, to crown his difficulties, has a ren- 
contre with a party of deer-stealers. He is bravely 
defending himself against the murderous cross- 
bows and quarter-staves of these six or seven mis- 
begotten knaves, when the tramp of advancing 
horsemen is heard. 


“ What knaves be these ?” inquired a loud and disso- 
nant voice, from the foremost of the new-comers, as the 
cavalier fell back toward his welcome rescuers,—* what 
knaves be these, that make this coil on the highway ¢” 

“Down with the thieving Girgashites!” shouted 
another of the riders, ere an answer could be rendered 
to the querist ; and, at the word, he fired a petronel at 
random, its momentary flash displaying the marauders 
struggling as best they might, through a strong black- 
thorn fence, which parted the road from a wild tract of 
coppice, glade, and woodland. 


“ Deer-stealers, Master Oliver,” he continued, re-sling- | 


ing his now useless weapon, “after the herds of my 


Lord de la Warr! but I have scared them for the | 


nonce !” 


** More shame to thee, Giles Overton,” cried the same 
voice which had first spoken, “and more sin likewise, 
to use the carnal weapon thus in causeless strife ; set- 
ting the precious spirit of a being like to, or—it may 


well be—better than, thyself, upon the darkling venture | 


of chance-medley ; and bartering a human life against 


the slaughter of a valueless and soulless beast! Go to! | 
Giles Overton, see that thou err not in the like sort | 


again !—But art thou hurt, good sir!’ proceeded the 
speaker, turning in his saddle toward the traveller for 
whose safety he had come up so opportunely—“ or have 
we, by the mercy of the Lord, who may in this—if it 
be not presumptuous in me, considering how unprofitable 
[ am, and the mean improvement of my talent, so to 
judge of his workings—have vouchsafed to preserve 
thee for a chosen vessel,-have we, | would say, come 
in season to protect thee from these sons of Ammon ?”’ 
“Thanks to your timely aid, fair sir,’ replied the 
cavalier, not a little astonished at the strange address 
of his preserver, for he had but recently returned to his 


native land after protracted absence, and, at the time | 


of his departure, the language of puritanism was not yet 


in vogue; “I am uninjured ; and now, I pray you to | 


increase yet further this your kindness, by informing me 


the straightest road for Huntingdon ; it cannot be, I do | 


suppose, far distant.” 

“Good lack—a stranger—by your questioning,” 
answered he who had been called Oliver. “ Hunting- 
don do I know right well—ay! even as one knoweth 
the tabernacle of his abode, and the burial place of his 
fathers ; but I profess to you that it is distant by full 


thirteen miles, and those of sorry road. But ride thou | 


on with me to Bourne, some three miles further, and I 
will bestow thee at a house where thou mayst tarry 
until morn—the Fox tavern I would say——Phineas 
Goodenough, my glove hath fallen, I pray thee reach it 
to me—a clean house truly, kept by a worthy man— 
yea, verily a good man, one that dwelleth in the fear of 


the Lord alway.” 


” 


“A stranger am I, doubtless,’ returned the other, 
“else had I not inquired of thee that which then I had 


| well known ; and, of a truth, I know not now that I ean 


arts to induce this handsome, gallantly mounted, | 


2 : “> do aught better than to accept your proffer frankly as 
and most accomplished cavalier, to tarry under his 


7? 


it is made! pe 

“ Be it so !” was the ready answer. “ Will it please 
you to ride somewhat briskly—for myself, | am bound 
an hour’s ride further, to worshipful master Pym’s, nigh 
Caldecote.” 

“Ha! Pym, the friend of Hampden and John Milton. 
I knew not he lived hereabout,” exclaimed the cavalier. 

“And what knowest thou, so I may ask it,” queried 
Oliver, “of Hampden or John Milton? Truly I took 
thee for a carnal-minded person, but, of a surety, it is 
not for a man to judge !” 

“For what it liketh your wisdom to mistake me, I 
know not; nor, to speak frankly, do 1 care greatly,” 
replied the other ; “but, to satisfy your question, of 
Hampden I know nothing, save that the mode of his 
resistance to that illegal claim of ship-money hath 
reached my ears, even where the tongue of England 
would have sounded strangely. John Milton, if it con- 
cerns you any thing to hear of him, was, and that too for 
many months, my chosen comrade of the road, and my 
most eloquent tutor in the classic lore of Italy!” 

“In Italy, saidst thou! In Italy, and with John 
Milton?” inquired Oliver, after a long meditative pause ; 
and, as he continued, his voice had lost much of its harsh- 
ness, and his manner not a little of its offensive peculia- 
rity. “A better‘comrade couldst thou not have chosen 
than that pure-minded Christian—that most zealous pa- 
triot. Verily, say to you,” ... . 

The result of this casual rencontre is, that Crom- 
well resolves to secure this brave young man to 
his party, and for this purpose to have him imme- 
diately returned as representative for his own 
native town of Huntingdon. On this subject he 
afterwards consults Milton, who, highly approving 
the design, yet counsels that Ardenne should be 
left unquestioned and unfettered, as the only con- 
ditions on which he was likely to accept of the 
invitation of the burghers of Huntingdon. 

On their accidental meeting, there had been 
something in the hard-featured and ill-dressed, un- 
gainly stranger which fascinated Ardenne, ‘“ for- 
cing him, as it were, despite his senses, to admit 
'that he was in some wise remarkable, above, and 
at the same time, apart from ordinary mortals, and 
| not unlike to one who might be indeed the mover 
_of great changes in the estate of nations.” 
| But he cannot learn his name and rank from 
the landlord of the Fox, where Oliver bestows him 
_ for the night, holding on himself to his destination. 
This closes the opening chapter. And now we 
consult the tastes of that numerous class of readers, 
dear to our associations and sympathies, who care 
not much for history, and warmly relish a romance ; 
and also do justice to our author by proving to 
| every one’s satisfaction that “ Cromwell” is not all 

historical, nor vet political and “ dry ”— 

| Twodays had elapsed, and the third was already 
_ drawing towards its close, since the encounter of the 
| cavalier with his saintly ally ; for the sun, scarce ele- 
| vated thrice the breadth of his own disk above the hori- 
| zon, was now almost perceptibly declining in the west, 
| thongh he still darted long pencilled rays of light athwart 
the landscape, from between the folds of gauzelike mist 
which veiled his splendours from the eye. 

One of the straggling beams had found its way into a 
nook, as sweet as ever poet sung, or fairy haunted. It 
was an angle in one of those broad green lanes, which 
form so beautiful a feature in the rural scenery of Eng- 
land. Carpeted with deep unfaded verdure, through 
which meandered a faint wheel-track ; bordered by hedges 
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so thick and tangled as to resemble natural coppices 
rather than artificial fences ; embowered by the fragrant 
honeysuckle, and spangled with the dewy flowers of the 
yet sweeter eglantine,—that solitary nook might well 
have furnished forth a tiring-room for Shakspeare’s wild 
Titania. 

Nor, though the days of Puck and Oberon were 
already numbered with the things that had been, did that 
lone bower lack its presiding genius ; for on a trunk, 
cushioned with hoary lichens, and overlooking a crystal | 
basin, formed by the rill which undermined its tortuous | 
roots, and had, perchance, in bygone ages, caused its de- | 
cay and ruin, there sat a female form, loveliest of the 
lovely. 

A ‘eautiful white palfrey, with ribboned rein, and 
velvet housings, which stood unfettered at her side, | 
awaiting, docile and gentle creature, the pleasure of his 
mistress, pawed, and tossed his head, till the silver bits 
rang audibly, and uttered once or twice a tremulous, im- 
patient neigh, unheeded, at the least, if not unheard. 

A vagrant spaniel of the Blenheim ‘breed, with soft 
dark eyes, and ears that almost swept the ground—one 
from a number that had followed the fair girl, and now 
dozed listlessly upon the grass around her—had been for 
some time rustling among the dewy bushes, and now sent 
forth a shrill and clamorous yelping, as pheasant after 
pheasant whirred up on noisy wings into the higher 
branches, whence they crowed, with outstretched necks, 
defiance to their powerless assailant. 

Still there was no sign in the demeanour of the lady 
to indicate that she had marked the sounds, harmonizing 
as they did with the spirit of the place and hour, and 
blending naturally with the low of the distant cattle, 
the cawing of the homeward rooks, and the continuous 
hum of the thousand insect tribes which were still dis- 
porting themselves in the September sunset, not the less 
merrily that their little glass of life had already run even 
to its latest sands. 

But anon a noise arose, which, in itself by no means | 


—— 





' 





inharmonious, was not so much attuned to the rural | 
melodies around, but that it jarred discordantly on the 
ear. It was the clear and powerful voice of a man, 
venting his feelings as he rode along ;—for at times the 
tramp of a horse might be distinguished, when his hoof | 
struck upon harder soil than common, mingling with the 
measured tones, as perhaps unconscious of his occupation, 
the rider recited aloud such passages from the high poets 
of the day, as were suggested to his memory by all that 
met his senses. 

As the words passed his lip, the horseman turned the | 
last angle of the winding lane; and, for the first time 
discovering that the free outpourings of his spirit had 
found a listener, Edgar Ardenne—for the moralist was | 
no other—paused in his sonnet and checked his steed, | 
by a common impulse, and, as it seemed, a single move- | 
ment. His eyes flashed joyfully, as they met the large | 
aud violet-coloured orbs which the fair girl had raised, 
at first in simple wonderment, but which now lightened | 
with a gleamy radiance that he was not slow to construe 
luto delighted recognition. 

“ Sibyl—sweet Sibyl !”— 

i: Edgar, can it indeed be you !—welcome, oh, welcome 
ome !” 


We shall not tantalize the reader with this pretty 
scene. This accomplished pair are cousins, and— 
need this be told ?7—betrothed lovers. But as to. 
what was said and done on this joyful occasion we 
leave that to the young reader’s leisure and curi- 
osity. It is enough “ Ardenne was for the mo- | 
ment happy, absolutely, and, if aught mortal may 
be called perfect, perfectly happy.” 

_And now we take leave of Woodleigh, the beau- 
tiful seat of Sir Henry Ardenne, in the fair county 
of Rutland, and its thrice-blest inmates, and turn 
to another scene. It was near London, where, on 
& lovely and tranquil evening while the hunters’ 
hoon rede brightly through a cloudless firmament, 
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well-nigh quenching the myriads of stars with her 


lustrous glory, that, rapt in the reflections which 


such a spectacle begets in a lofty and poetical 
mind, a man stood silently gazing on the night. 
He was Milton; and thus our author informs 
the dead clay— 
He stood awhile in silence, though his lips moved at 


intervals, perusing the bright wanderers of heaven with 


a gaze so fixed and yearning, as though his spirit would 
have looked into the very tabernacle and abode of the 
Omnipotent. At length he spoke articulately, in a voice 
deep, slow, majestic, and melodious, but in the uncon- 
scious tones of one who meditates or prays aloud, with- 
out reference or respect to aught external. 

“ Beautiful light !” he said, “ beautiful lamp of hea- 
ven !—what marvel, that the blinded and benighted 
heathen should ignorantly worship thee! What marvel, 
that a thousand altars, in a thousand ages, should have 
sent up their fumes of adoration unto thee, the mooned 


_ Ashtaroth,—unto thee, the Ephesian Diana,—unto thee, 


the nightly visitant of the young-eyed Endymion ! 
What marvel, that to those who knew not, neither had 
they heard of the One, Uncreate, Invisible, Eternal, thou 
shouldst have seemed meet Deity to whom to bend the 
knee,—thou first-born offspring of his first-created gift t 
thou blessed emanation from hisown ethereal glory—what 
wonder, when I, his humble follower, his ardent, though 
unworthy worshipper,—when I, an honest though an err- 
ing Christian, do strive in vain to wean my heart from love 
of thee ; indoctrinating so my spirit, that I may kiss the 
rod with which, I am assured too well, He soon will 
chasten me, in changing the fair light, that glorious 
essence in which my soul rejoiceth, for one black, ever- 
lasting, self-imparted midnight! Yetso it shallbe. A 
few more revolutions of these puissant planets,—a few 
more mutations of the sweet-returning seasons—and to 
me there shall be no change again on earth for ever !— 


| no choice between the fairest and the foulest !—no dif- 


ference of night or day !—no charm in the rich gorgeous- 


ness of flowery summer, above the sere and mournful 


autumn !—no cheery aspect in the piled hearth of win- 
ter !—no sweet communion with the human eye com- 
passionate !—no intercourse with the great intellects of 
old, dead, yet surviving still in their sublime and solid 
pages |” 

He paused for a space, as though he were too deeply 
moved to trust his thoughts to language ; but, after a 


/ moment, drawing his hand across his eyes— 


“ But if it be so,” he continued, “as I may not doubt it 
will—if his fiat be pronounced against me, of dark cor- 
poreal blindness—what duty yet remains '—what, but 
to labour that the blindness be not mental also !—what, 
but to treasure up even now, during my brief-permitted 
time, such stores of hoarded wisdom, as may in part suf- 
fice, like to the summer-gathered riches of the industrious 
and thrifty bee, to nourish and to cheer me at the com- 
ing of my sunless season '—what, but to profit, even as 
best I may, by those good opportunities which his great 
mercy hath vouchsafed to me ; to sow the seed even now, 
during the fertile autumn, that by his blessing it may 
swell and germinate during the brumal darkness of the 
approaching winter, and in his good time give forth to 
light a crop improved and gloriously surpassing that 


from which it sprung !—what, but to give thanks alway, 


and to praise the tender-heartedness and love of Him, to 
whom it were no harder task to plunge the mind in 
lunatic and senseless stupor, than to seal up the fount of 
light to the poor eye,—of Him who, giving all the thou- 


sand blessings I enjoy, judges it fitting to deprive me 
but of one, haply that, from its single others may 
fructify, and bear good harvest to my use! Wherefore, 


oh ! merciful end mighty one, be it unto me as thou will- 
est, and thou only! And oh! above all things be it unto 
me, as now, so alway, humbly to cry, and happily, ‘ Thy 
will be done !’” 

Even as the pious scholar brought his meditations to 
a close, the footsteps of one advancing, though still un- 
seen, through the mazes of the shrubbery, were heard 
upon the crisp and crackling gravel. 
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It was his grave-eyed servitor, Andrew, to an- 
nounce Master Cromwell, Oliver St. John, and 
Hampden, who were ushered into “ Master Mil- 
ton’s” library, which, among its other treasures, 
contained a “ splendid organ ;” while, on a table 
lay scattered a violin, a guitar, a couple of foils 
and wire-masks, some written music, and a heavy 
broadsword. 

Each guest is minutely described. The con- 
versation turns upon a new ally whom Cromwell 
sought, the Irish Rebellion, and the massacre of 
the Protestants, which, at that time, filled and 
horrified every mind in England. The “ally” 
sought is Edgar Ardenne, whom, as an enlight- 
ened patriot and lover of constitutional liberty, 
the aspect of public affairs is grieving and per- 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


of her monarch, already stretched beyond all limits of 
constitutional sway, into absolute and self-controlli 

t y. On the next, a tale was rife that Pym, the 
champion of the people’s cause, and king of their affec. 
tions, had been assailed, perhaps even murdered, by the 
hired emissaries of a sovereign, stern and cold by nature, 
and rendered merciless and cruel by the extremity of 
terror. 

Then came the one great accusation, swallowing up 
in its atrocity all lesser charges, all inferior crimes, as 
the sunshine drinks up and blots from Heaven the fainter 
lustre of the stars! The one great accusation at that 
time generally credited by men of every class, except, 


_ perhaps, a few of the most confiding and most generons 


cavaliers, and since those days confirmed almost beyond 
the possibility of doubt,—that the Irish rebellion, with 
all its horrible features of midnight massacre, and mid- 
day conflagration, was the premeditated, coolly-calcu- 
lated work of Charles and Henrietta ;—the one great 
accusation, penetrating every breast, in every rank of 





plexing more and more, and rendering unhappy, 
even while basking in the smiles of his beautiful | 


persons, with mingled sentiments of pity, horror, hatred, 
and disgust ; embittering still more against him the foes 


betrothed, and in the enjoyment of restoration to | of the misguided sovereign, and alienating from his side 


his paternal home. His father was a devoted, nay, | 
a fanatical royalist ; and his fair cousin shared in | 
these ancestral prejudices and feelings; while | 
Edgar’s expanded intellect, and the strong convic- 
tions of every passing day, were, with the force of 
reason and truth, silently drawing him over to the 
national party, to the assertors of constitutional 
freedom ; the party which his father, a fiery ca- 
valier of the Peveril type, detested and despised. 
While the younger Ardenne is secretly suffering 
under that peculiar position in which duty and 
affection point different ways, a grand stag-hunt 
takes place at Woodleigh, at which all the young 





many of those devoted and enthusiastic spirits, that 
never would have swerved from their allegiance, so long 
as they had sense or being, had he ever shown himself 
in the most trivial circumstances constant, not to his 
faithful servants, but to his own true interests, or even 
to himself. 

The threatening aspect of affairs in Scotland, and 
the insensate attempts of the king to carry matters 
with the high hand of prerogative, had well-nigh 
proceeded to the last fatal extremity, when Ar- 
denne was about to quit Woodleigh to take his seat 
in the House of Commons as the independent and 
untrammelled member for Cromwell’s borough of 
Huntingdon. His father had finally become re- 


royalists of the county attend, and which is painted | conciled to Edgar representing that puritanical 


in vivid tints, rendered the brighter from the con- | 
trast of a sentimental scene, in which Sibyl tender- 
lv, and with womanly art, strives to learn the 
source of her lover’s hidden dejection, and fondly 
secks to share his grief. She conjures him to re- 
veal his sorrows, to trust in her love. But they 
are called away to join the sportsmen ; and it is soon 


town, from the idea that he was to employ the 
power and influence which he had, unsolicited and 
unpledged, obtained from the Roundheads, to serve 


|the king; and the doughty and frank cavalier 


mightily enjoyed the notion of “ hoisting the knave 
engineers with their own petard.” But the kind- 
hearted old knight was also deeply affected at wit- 





found that Edgar had forsaken the gallant chase. 


nessing the gloom and distress of his son, which he 


He had left the field at the hottest, and, as was | naturally imputed to leaving Sibyl; and he frankly 
reported to his father, in company with a sour- | proposed their speedy union, to which there was, 
looking knave with a cropped head, who had sum- | as he apprehended, no obstacle whatever. He and 
moned him away. | his niece, he proposed, should follow Edgar to 
| London as soon as a fit house had been provided 


“St George! and with a puritan!” cried one of the 
young Outrams, a hare-brained, light-hearted cavalier— 
“A rascally, starved roundhead !” 

“ He must be strangely altered then, I trow,” muttered 


the aged huntsman—who, perhaps, had taught him when | 


a boy to ride so well—*“an he be gone home with a 
musty beggar ; the hounds running breast-high too, over 
the vale of Bardsey !” 

“Tush! tell me not; he is too true an Ardenne,” cried 
his father almost angrily, “that he should e’er consort 
with base and brutal fanaties—Heaven’s curse upon 
them !” 


This puritan was the messenger who brought 
what proved Ardenne’s passport into public life. 

His entrance upon the political arena was criti- 
cally timed— 


All England was in confusion and dismay—and both 
these hourly increasing till the one half of the world was 
well nigh maddened by its fears, the other by the excite- 
ment of its own flerce and stormy passions. To-day a 
rumour was abroad of mighty armaments levied beyond 
the sea, and even now preparing to pollute with foreign 
weapons the free soil of England, and to erect the power 


| for them; Sibyl would appear at the court of 
Henrietta Marie; and the marriage, which was to 
crown the happiness of the whole family, would 
| immediately take place. 

So much are people in these degenerate times 
accustomed to see young Tories marrying into 
Whig families, and even more frequently young 
Whigs marrying the daughters of Tories, that we 
confess modern observers may not be able to appre- 
ciate the mighty obstacles which the royalist pre- 
dilections of Sibyl opposed to her union with her 
betrothed cousin, although he was a “ gentleman of 
liberal opinions ;” but in the age of Cromwell, either 
| ladies were less tolerant, or lovers that “ proposed” 
were more plentiful ; and, at all events, this poli- 
tical and high-minded obstruction in the course of 
true love could not be dispensed with by the author, 
as the reader’s interest in the hero and heroine— 
who is besides the only female character in this 
severe romance—hingesentirely upon these scruples, 
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and the difficulty gives place to some of his finest | 


scenes. 
Edgar for a moment is strongly tempted to follow 


his father’s counsel, and to wed without entering 
into explanation about his own opinions. 


His strong frame quivered visibly with the excite- 
ment of his spirits, as he hurried from the hall to seek 
his beautiful betrothed—* Once mine, and all beside is 
nothing! Once mine, there will be no more struggle ! 
Duty and pleasure will go hand in hand! Once wed- 
ded, and no difference of opinion then may put those 
asunder whom God has joined together !” 

Such were the thoughts that thronged with irresisti- 
ble impetuosity, and with the speed of light, upon his 
busy brain ; but he had not made six steps beyond the 
threshold before reflection changed the prospect.— 
“Would it be noble—honourable—upright,” thus did he 
commune with himself—“ would it be worthy of an 
Ardenne—the supporter of an unblotted fame of genera- 


tions, nay, rather, would it not be sordid—-base—is- | 


honest and degrading to the lowliest gentleman, to win 
a credulous confiding woman by a fraud—by an implied, 
if not a spoken, lie? to let her wed, believing him she 
wedded a supporter of the cause she deemed most holy, 
a soldier armed for the warfare which alone she looked 
upon as just and sacred ;—to let her wed in haste, and 
then find out at leisure that she had been deceived—de- 
ceived by whom—by him she had just sworn to honour? 
Not so!” he cried aloud—* It shall not be, by Heaven! 
She shall know all—every thing! Knowing she shall 
accept my hand—or knowing cast me off, but not, at 
least, despise me !” 

As his mind arrived at its mature though swift con- 
clusion, he reached the door of Sibyl’s oriel parlour— 
with a hesitating hand he struck the panel, and so slight 
was the sound that it conveyed no tidings to the inmate 
—at least it was unanswered. Again he knocked, and 
louder than before—he listened, and still all was silence. 
Supposing her he sought to have gone forth, he had 
already turned away to follow her, when a faint noise, 
as of a person breathing heavily, or perhaps gently 
weeping, attracted his attention ; he knocked a third 
time, and then—though still unbidden, entered. She 
was within—she was alone! in the prostration—in the 
absolute abandonment of feminine and hopeless grief ! 
Her face was buried in her hands, as she lay stretched 
at length on the broad pillowed settle which encircled 
the bay-window. 

She gazed upon him for a second’s space, wildly— 
distrustfully ;—then, as she perceived his earnest air, 
and marked the hope that kindled in his smile, then 
brighter thoughts prevailed ; and with the sudden strange 
revulsion, abandoning herself to the full tide of her warm 
passionate feelings, she sank half-fainting on the bosom 
of her lover. 

be Oh, grant it, Father of all mercies! that this too 
mighty treasure shall indeed be mine !” he murmured 
fervently, as he supported her, and with considerate ex- 
pressions of calm fondness recalled her gradually to her 
self-possession. 

“Sibyl,” he said at length, as her deeply-drawn sighs 
subsided, and her tears ceased to flow in such unnatural 
profusion—* dear cousin, soon—soon, I trust, to be 
addressed by a far dearer title, I have much,—much 
that I would say to you before I go from hence, never 
unless at your permission to return !—much from my 
father—for myself yet more !—Dry your tears, dearest, 
(ry them, I beseech you—it is agony to me to look on 
them !—Dry them and listen to me, that we may, if it 


be Heaven's pleasure, be happy as the happiest of earth’s 
inhabitants '!” 


“ Say on” —she difficultly faltered forth the words— 
dear Edgar—with my whole soul I do attend you !” 
Not here,” he answered, “ sweet one—and not yet! 
But do your mantle on, and walk forth with me for a 
little space. You are too greatly agitated yet, calmly to 
hear, and freely to decide on that, which for your hap- 
piness—for your life’s sake, you must consider wher 
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and above all, the peaceful and quiescent scenery will 
tranquillize your mind ; moreover, I would not that this 
sun should set unwitnessed by us twain together. You 
will go forth, then, dearest—will you not, Sibyl!” 

A smile exquisitely sweet glancing from out her tears 
was her sole token of assent, as she disengaged herself 
half blushingly from his supporting arms, and gathering 
her dishevelled tresses folded them simply, but in the 
most perfect taste, around her classically moulded tem- 
ples. 


Exquisite and dazzling is Sibyl’s beauty when 
she reappears in her fur-bordered suit of velvet ; 
and lovely is the scene through which the young 
pair wander to a solitary tarn in the mountains, 
where Sibyl was seated on a monumental stone, 
under the shadows of the Friar’s Tree, while, 
stretched on the sparkling white sand at her feet, 
her lover 


Told her of his hopes, his doubts, his terrors—he told 
her how a cloud, he knew not wherefore, had over- 
shadowed his horizon, chilling as it were the very sources 
of his most permanent and warm affections ;—he told her 
how he valued her the most of all things earthly—the 
most of all things save his God, his country, and his 
honour! how to him her wedded love would be indeed 
the all-in-all—capable of making that which else were 
misery the highest and most pure enjoyment ;—how, to 
win it, he would lay down willingly rank, name, fame, 
fortune, every thing save virtue! He told her, that with- 
out that crowning gift, he should, though wealthier than 
the wealthiest, bear but a beggared heart—though girt 
with myriads of friends, be desolate and lonely—though 
dwelling in his very birthplace, be a divoreed and home- 
sick exile! He told her of the violent and ceaseless strife 
between his passion and his conscience—of his profound 
devotion to herself, battling and scarcely to be overcome 
by his more deep devotion to his country’s weal. 

“It may be,” he contiaued, “ that I am but a timorous 
dreamer—but a trembling visionary, shaking at cause- 
less and unreal terrors, that the trials, which | shudder 
merely at foreseeing, shall never come to the proof; but 
this is what I dread—and what, though dreading, I may 
not, if it come to pass, avoid or shrink from,even to win 
what were to me a thousand times more dear than life. 
The miseries of intestine war let loose to devastate our 
smiling country !—A wild and bloody strife, dividing 
brother against brother, sire against son, husband—sweet 
Sibyl—husband against wife! A strife between a king 
determined to be absolute—-a people, to be free! If these 
things come to pass—though my life be barren, and my 
deathbed deserted—yea! though my heart be broken in 
the conflict—yet must I be for ever the sworn soldier of 
my country’s freedom. It may, however, be-——-Heaven 
grant it so—that I do falsely calculate the signs of com- 
ing wrath ;—it may moreover be that as I am, so are you 
a friend to liberty and justice, more than a worshipper of 
kings! and if so—all shall yet be well. My father, 
Sibyl, my old kind father, hath proffered freely his con- 
sent—hath urged me to obtain your promise, that you 
will be my own before this coming winter shall have 
made way for spring flowers—hath implored me ‘ that 
he may see us happy—such is his only wish this side 
eternity—before he go to his long home!’—Be mine, 
then, Sibyl—oh, be mine, ere the fierce storm shall burst, 
which may divide us, and for ever—be mine to cheer, to 
guide, to comfort, and to bless—be mine for weal and 
wo—for time and for eternity !” 

While he had spoken, though her lips quivered often, 
and parted more than once as if she would have inter- 
rupted him—though her colour went and came in brief 
and fitful flashes—the lovely girl had never once with- 
drawn her eyes from his pale face, pale with the struggle 
of contending passions, nor yet relaxed her pressure of 
his cold damp hand ; and as he paused from his deep- 
souled and eager pleading, she replied at once, though 
her voice faltered, and the big tears slid down her 
cheeks. 

“ It is, then,’ she said, “ as I dreaded ; and our young 
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hopes have been but as a morning vision! Oh! Edgar, 
Edgar ! I have thought, I have hoped, I have prayed, that 
these things might not be ; and yet too—oh! too surely 
have I known they must !” and she hurried onward with 
her speech, as if she feared that she should lack the 
strength to act up to her resolution. “Men will say,” 
she went on with increasing passion, “and say tru/y— 
but I care not—that it is unmaidenly in me to speak in 
words how madly, how devotedly, I love you! My hope 
of hopes has been—you cannot doubt it, Edgar—no, no, 
you cannot—to know myself your wife ; and now my 
hopes are changed to anguish and despair. But, think 
not that I blame you—that I love you, honour you, adore 
you, one thousandth part the less, when I say—God 
grant me strength to bear it !—when I say, that we can 
never, never now be one.” 


Sibyl makes a rather long but eloquent speech, 
thus concluding :— 


Yours I can not be now—may not be ever !—but of 
this be certain ; wedded or single, royalist or republican, 
living or in death, you only shall I love, you only hon- 
our—honour and love more deeply, that I knew you 
greater in adherence to that which I must deem fancied 
and erroneous duty, than did you think as I. There is 
one hope for us, Edgar—my Edgar—one !/—If this wild 
storm pass by—if the green homes of England be un- 
stained with native blood—and how more fervently than 
ever shall I now pray they be so—then may we yet be 
happy !” 

The blood rushed coldly to his heart as he heard her 
out. 

“ One kiss,” he murmured through his set teeth ; “ one 
last kiss, my own lost Sibyl !” and she fell upon his bosom 
unresisting, and her white arms were twined about his 
neck with a convulsive clasp, and their cold lips mingled 
in a long embrace that had no taste of passion or of 
pleasure, and their tears flowed together in that gush of 
unchecked misery. 

Before an hour had passed, Ardenne had left the 
mansion of his fathers. The old knight wondered, and 
was grieved, but silent ; he saw at an eye’s glance that 
his own hopes, his first-born’s happiness, had been dashed 
rudely down; but to imagine wherefore, conjecture | 
was itself at fault. He wept upon his neck, blessed 
him, and sent him forth! A pale form, indistinctly 
seen through the fast-gathering twilight, stood in the 
oriel window as Edgar slowly mounted ; but the burst 
of agonizing sobs that followed his departure, was dis- 
tinctly audible.—Enough ! 


stance on the morrow—ay ! and had taken up my staff, 
and girt me with my sword upon my thigh, and never 
had seen England any more !” 

“Nor you alone, perchance !” answered the youthful 
noble, after a moment of reflection, “ methinks, I have 
heard others named for a like resolution !” 

“Perchance me no perchance !” cried Oliver, with a 
triumphant smile—* Had the malignants carried it, | 
tell you that their victory had robbed old England of 
her trustiest spirits !—But now, my lord, mark well my 
words !—and you too, friend—if that you be—as I do 
partly think you are—and if you be not, and I be in 
error, then may the Lord enlighten and amend you—a 
friend to liberty,—mark well my words !—There shal! 
be no stint more, nor let, nor hindrance! Papists and 
tyrants in this soon-to-be regenerated land shall no more 
hold dominion! The name of Englishman, now scorned 
and scoffed at throughout Europe—you, Edgar Ardenne, 
you do know the truth of that which I aver—shall be as 
far and wide revered, as ever was the name of antique 
Roman !—for ‘verily I tell ye—and I teil ye truth— 
that now the Lord’s good time hath come, when he shall 
choose him out a man?—I say not whom—nor were it 
meet that I, the vilest and most worthless of his instru- 
ments, should judge whom the Lord listeth to appoint-— 
but verily I say a man, who shall bring mighty things 
to pass in Israel !” 


A bill followed this bold measure, which was 
disturbed by the well-known insolent protest of the 
Bishops, who, turned out of parliament themselves, 
declared all acts null and void that were passed 
during their absence: exactly, we apprehend, as 
they might, though forewarned, do again in like 
circumstances. The House passed a vote for the 
committal of the prelates; and the king’s fatal 
measure of attempting the arrest of the members 
whom he charged with treason, quickly brought 
matters to extremity. The House refused to give 
up the members to the king’s sergeant; and a 
scene in the palace, on the evening of the day 
when the abortive attempt had been made, places 
the Queen, Charles, and their court, dramatically 


before us. 


In the realm of fiction the romance-writer has 
absolute dominion; though, when he enters the 
domain of pure history, he cannot, we apprehend, 





The scene now changes to public life. 
made spectators and listeners in the most exciting | 
parliamentary debates of those stirring times ; and | 
their most illustrious chiefs pass before us, each in | 
his true character, fulfilling his allotted part. 

The appearance of the streets, and the aspect of | 
the House of Commons, at this agitating period, | 
are well described. One particular day witnessed | 
the crisis of the popular party, aad saw Ardenne 
enrolled among the patriots. It was the second 
day’s debate on the famous General Remonstrance ; 
and the House of Commons is placed before the 
reader with great dramatic effect at an hour when 
England’s most illustrious sons did their noblest. 
We shall only notice Cromwell and Falkland, over- 
taken and overheard by Ardenne as, wearied in 
body and in mind, he and the other members sought 
their homes :— 

“Ha!” said Falkland, with a quiet smile not wholly 
free from irony—“ Ha! Master Cromwell, think you 
there hath been a debate to-day {” 

“ Another time,” replied the puritan,—“ another time, 
and I will take thy word—but verily, I say to you— 
verily, as the Lord Jehovah liveth, had this Remonstrance 


We are | 


|are precise and explicit. 





been rejected, then had I sold mine all of wordly sub- 


claim the same latitude of privilege, where records 
The author has not 
rigidly observed this rule in his graphic account of 
the king going in person to the House next day, 
followed by armed men, to arrest the members. 
He uses the license of the fictionist to heighten the 
effect of that remarkable transaction, and to de- 
preciate the ill-advised monarch. Yet the scene 


_is powerful and striking, though its simple his- 


torical truth scarce wanted the aggrandizement of 
fancy and art. Having received the memorable 
answer from the speaker, Lenthall, so familiar to 
all English readers—* I have, sir, neither eyes to 
see, nor tongue to speak in this place, but as the 
House is pleased to direct me, whose servant I 
am,’’—the king, whohad taken the speaker’s chair, 
is thus described :— 

Stepping down from the chair, he walked, uncovered 
still, but at a quicker pace than that with which he 
entered, toward the lobby ; but now as he departed, his 
looks were not turned haughtily from side to side, but 
sadly bent upon the floor ; nor was his passage silent as 
before—for member after member started up as Charles 
went past him, with bent brow and clenched hand ; and 
groans both loud and deep saluted him. 

As he came nigh the seat of Cromwell, the king 
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raised his visage, haggard now and pale, as with an 
anxious curiosity to look upon the man before whose eye 
he felt himself to have recoiled; and, as he met it, 
Oliver sprang upon his feet, his long tuck rattling in the 
scabbard as he rose, and stamping on the floor with fury, 
shouted aloud, in tones not mild nor measured, the word 
« Privilege !” A dozen voices took it up, though not so 
loudly, nor with so marked defiance as the first daring 
speaker, and the whole House was in the wildest and 
most uncontrolled confusion. 

Delightedly would the despotic prince, had he but 
dared it, at that moment have cried on !—have given the 
word, expected by his myrmidons, for massacre and 
havoc—have bid the swords, which were already thirst- 
ing in their scabbards, leap forth and drink their fill of 
that most noble blood of England. But thanks to 
Heaven, he dared not! There would have been no 
object worthy of the risk—no gain to justify the detesta- 
tion he would have so heaped upon his head! He did 
not dare; and, therefore, smothering for the time his 
virulent and vengeful fury, he departed, 

The story is not continuous, nor is any pains 
taken to connect its dissevered links. Months are 
passed over without notice ; the queen has escaped 
to Holland, and civil war had fairly commenced. 
The royal standard had been raised at Nottingham, 
and Prince Rupert had taken command of the king’s 
army ; while the Earl of Essex was commanding 
the army of the parliament, in which Edgar Ar- 
denne was now an able and trusted officer. Battle 
after battle succeeds, somewhat tediously, or, at least, 
without due relief, from the battle of Edgehill, 
through almost every field, down to the action of 
Naseby. In many of these really spirited scenes, 
Ardenne—who throughout sustains the part of a 
patriot-hero—comes into contact with Cromwell, 
whose remarkable capacity for military affairs, and 
still more extraordinary vigour and energy of cha- 
racter, are now bursting powerfully forth, and fast 
bearing their possessor to his true place. Cromwell, 
among his saintly soldiers, and in his strangely 
mingled nature in its higher and its grosser elements, 
is often vividly placed before the reader ; andthough 
the following extract be long, it is impossible to con- 
vey the author’s idea of the Protector, at this stage 
of his upward progress, in less space. Ardenne, in 
making a reconnoisance before the battle of Edge- 
hill, has outridden his party, and is surrounded by 
some of Cromwell’s troops, who conduct him, at 
his request, to the headquarters of their com- 
inander, 





“ And tell me who commands yon horse brigade *” 

“Stout Colonel Cromwell,” answered the soldier more 
respectfully, “ stout and courageous Colonel Cromwell ! 
He will, I do believe, rejoice at this encounter. This 
Way, good sir, yonder he sits on the black horse beside 
the standard, awaiting our return. Lo you, he sees us, 
and the files move onward !” 

_And he spoke truly, for as the cavalry perceived the 
Videttes moving orderly and slowly back, they filed off, 
troop succeeding troop, toward the entrance of the lane, 
advancing on a gentle trot in regular and beautiful 
array. As they passed Ardenne, many a scrutinizing | 
eye perused his figure and equipments, and in most in- 
‘tances a sanctified and solemn sneer disturbed the dark 
repose of their grave features, called up, as it would 
seem, by the rich dress and courtly air of the young 
officer, which in their wonted parlance were denounced 
a5“ fleshly lusts that war against the soul,” devices of 
—— one, fringes, phylacteries, and trappings of the 

Nor in the meanwhile did Edgar turn a heedless or in- 
Curious glance toward those with whom, discarding friends | 
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and kindred, birthright, and rank, and chivalrous asso- 
ciation, as things of small avail compared to the great 
common weal, he had now cast his lot for ever. The 
first emotion of his mind was deep anxiety—the second 
wonder—and the third unqualified and unmixed admi- 
ration. Never he thought, in Germany, or France, never 
among the veteran legions of the Lion of the North, the 
Protestant Gustavus, had he beheld superior discipline, 
or men more soldier-like and promising. Mounted on 
strong black chargers, of full sixteen hands in height, 
their furniture of the most simple kind, but well-designed 
and in the best condition—their iron panoply, corslet 
and helm and taslets, stainless and brilliant—and above 
all, their bearing and demeanour—their seats upon their 
horses, firm yet easy—their muscular and well-developed 
limbs—their countenances full of resolution, and breath- 
ing all—despite the difference of individual character, 
and the various operations of the same affection on minds 
of different bias—a strange expression of religious senti- 
ment—solemn in some, and stern, or even sullen—in 
others wild, fanatical, exalted, and triumphant—yet in 
all more or less apparent as evidently forming the great 
spring and motive of their action. 

Still, though attentive in the first degree to the essen- 
tial rules of military discipline, keeping an accurate and 
well-dressed front, and managing their heavy chargers 
with precision, there was not any of that deep respectful 
silence among these military saints which Edgar had 
been used to look for in the strictly-ordered service of 
the Netherlands, and to esteem a requisite of soldier- 
ship ; but, on the contrary, as every troop rode past 
him, there was a constant hum, suppressed indeed and 
low, but still distinetly audible, of conversation ; and he 
might mark the knotted brows and clenched hands of 
the vehement disputers, arguing, as it would seem from 
the decided gestures, and the texts which he occasionally 
caught lending an elevated savour to their homely 
language, and more than all from the continual appeal 
to the well-worn and greasy bibles which each of these 
stern controversialists bore at his girdle—on questions 
of religious discipline, or points of abstruse doctrine. 

Although this mixture of the soldier and religionist, 
this undue, and, as it seemed to him, irreverend blending 
of things good and holy with the dreadful trade of blood, 
jarred painfully on his correct and feeling mind, he could 
not but acknowledge that this dark spirit of religious 
zeal, this confidence in their own overweening righteous- 
ness, this fixed unwavering belief that they were the 
elected and predestined instruments of the Most High— 
“to execute,” as he could hear them cry aloud, “ ven- 
geance upon the heathen, and punishment upon the 
people !—to bind their kings in chains, and their nobles 
in fetters of iron !” fitted them well for their mission. 

Here was indeed a mighty and effective agent to 
oppose that chivalrous enthusiastic bravery, that loyal 
self-devoting valour, which inflamed the highborn army 
of the cavaliers to deeds of noble daring. Nor did he 
entertain a doubt, when he perceived the extraordinary 
person who commanded them occupied in preaching, or 
expounding rather the mysterious prophecies of the Old 
Testament to which especially the puritans inclined 
their ear—to an attentive knot of officers, grouped, some 
upon their horses, and yet more dismounted, around the 
regimental standard—but that he had some reason far 
more cogent than mere feelings of devotion for thus 
encouraging a spirit so unusual in the breasts of his 
stout followers. 

The colonel—for to such rank had Cromwell recently 
been elevated, more even in consideration of the power- 
ful and trusty regiment which he had levied from the 
freeholders and yeomanry of Huntingdon by his own 
personal and private influence, than of his services per- 
formed already, not either few or inconsiderable, keepi 
the cavaliers in check, surprising many of their meg 
anticipating all their meditated risings, and cu off 
all convoys whether of money or munitions, 
the counties of the Eastern association—the colonel, as 
he met the eye of Ardenne, was seated on his powerful 
black war-horse, bestriding him, as it would seem, with 
giant strength and perfect mastery of leg and hand, but 
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with an air wholly unmilitary and devoid of ease or 
nearly cap-a-pie in armour of bright 
steel, heavy and exquisitely finished, but utterly without 
relief or ornament of any kind. A band or collar of 
= linen, with a broad hem, fastened about his short 
rculean neck, varied alone the stern simplicity of his 
attire. No feather waved above his low and graceless 
casque—no shoulder-knot or scarf bedecked his weapon, 
which was girt about his middle, by a belt of buff three 
inches at least in width, and balanced on the right side 
by a formidable dudgeon and the brass-bound case of the 
familiar bible, which he now held extended in his left 
hand, while with the finger of his right he vehemently 
smote the open pages at each emphatic pause of his 
discourse. 
Cromwell’s features showed not now so sanguine or so 


kindled as when Ardenne last beheld them ; but on the | 
contrary there was a mild half-veiled expression about | 
the heavy eye, and though the lines were strong and | 


marked as ever, there was more of deliberate and quiet 
resolution than of imperiousness denoted by the firmness 
of his mouth. It was the countenance he thought of a 
calm visionary, pensive and meditative in his mood, and 
rather steady in the maintenance of his own fixed opin- 
ions, than zealous to prescribe or controvert the fancies 
or the rights of others. 

But Edgar had little time for noting the expression, 
changed as he fancied it to be, of his superior, much less 
for marking the diverse features of the martial auditors, 
for, as he drew nigh to the spot whereon they stood, 
Cromwell had ended his discourse, and with a word or 
two of military precept was dismissing his attendants to 
their several stations. 

o ” * + “ * 

“Ha! Master Ardenne !” exclaimed Oliver, his eye 
joyfully flashing as he recognised him—* Right glad am 
L to see you—not carnally, nor with a worldly-minded 
and selfish pleasure, but in that there will be work to do 
anon, in which the righteous cause shall need all the arms 
of its supporters ! Have you a power at hand! Where 
be they—in what force !—Not travel-worn, I trust me !” 


The troops are found in fine condition; and 
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instant not a sound was to be, heard save the thick- 
beating clatter of the hoofs, mixed with the clang of 
spur and scabbard, and now and then a boom of the 
deep kettledrum timing the pace of the advance. 


Some time after the battle of Edgehill, and while 
both armies were lying in winter quarters, Edgar 
stole away on a secret visit to Woodleigh ; where, 
himself unseen, he beheld his father, clad in a mili- 
tary garb and armed, previous to joining the king 
at Oxford with his retainers, and engaged with an 
attorney, whom he commanded to make his will 
| before he left home, disinheriting his rebel son, 
and leaving his whole estates to Sibyl. She pas- 
sionately remonstrates against this injustice, and 
he exclaims :— 





“No! plead to me no more—for never, never shall a 
traitor—a fanatic and hypocritical traitcr—inherit aught 
from me, save the high name he hath disgraced. | 
have—and I bless heaven that I have it—through his 
own act of treason, the right to sunder this entail, and 
sundered shall it be ere sunset! He hath no corner of 
my heart—no jot of mine affections—himself he hath 
cut out his path, and—rue it as he may—by that path 
must he travel now unto the end—dishonoured—outcast 
—disinherited—accur—” 

“Oh, no! no, no!” she shrieked in frantic tones, 
drowning his utterance of a word so terrible, when com- 
ing from a parent’s lips—* curse him not !—curse him 
not! or never shall you taste of peace again. Father, 
curse not your son—your first-born, and your only !— 
Sinner, curse not your fellow !—Christian, curse not a 
soul, whose hopes are thy hopes also !—curse not, but 
pray !—Pray—not for your erring child, but for your 
rash and sinful self! Pray, uncle, pray for penitence 
and pardon !” 


Sir Henry will not be moved from his stern pur- 
pose ; and Sibyl is true to her noble and generous 
nature. “TI tell you,” she exclaims,— 





Ardenne is directed by Cromwell to proceed forth- | 


with to join Essex. 


“I tell you, uncle, that I am no whit less strong— 


| may, ten times stronger thau yourself—in faith, in 


“TI shall be with him by nine of to-morrow’s clock. | loyalty, in conscience, in resolve! If I may not approve 


Ha ! heard you nothing !” 

He broke off abruptly, as a deep distant sound rolled | 
heavily upon the air, and, before Ardenne might reply, | 
the sullen rumbling was again repeated, like the faint | 
muttering of a rising thunderstorm or the premonitory | 
growling of an earthquake. 

“It was not thunder!” answered Edgar, but in the 
voice of one asserting, rather than questioning—* there 
are no clouds aloft, nor yet on the horizon !” 

“ Ordnance !” exclaimed the other—* Ordnance—and 
heavier too than ours !—Listen, now listen !’—And 
again the heavy rolling sound came surging down the 
wind, which freshened slightly from the westward— 
again it came, after a momentary pause, yet louder than 
before and more distinct, and then continued without 
interval the deep unquestionable voice of a hot can- 
nonade. 

“ Away, sir—God go with you!” cried the stern 
puritan, excited now beyond the bounds of self-restraint ; 
“Tarry not on the way, nor loiter! Gird up your loins, 
I say—Ride on !—ride on and conquer! Verily, but 
that it is the Lord’s own doing, verily, Edgar Ardenne, 
I would have envied thee thy fortune. Ride on !—thou 
shalt be yet in time. Ride on—Amen! Selah !” 

While he yet spoke, the officers and men, stirred up 
already by the near sound of battle, and almost mad- 
dened with excitement by the exulting and prophetic 
cries of Cromwell, were vieing with each other, these to 


| his actions—and, of a truth, I do not—I may not but 


revere his motives ! and if those actions must half sever 
the strong links that join us, and render me, for very 
conscience’ sake, a widowed maiden—his motives pure 
and sincere and fervent as an angel’s faith, shall, at the 
least, forbid me to misjudge, much more to wrong him. 
Weakness ! I tell you I adore him—adore him even 
more for this his constancy to what he deems the better 
cause, when every fibre of his heart is tugging him to 
the other-—-when loss of name and fame, and fortune 
must be the guerdon of his unflinching and severe devo- 
tion to a mistaken creed! Yet deeply, singly as I love 
him, never will I wed Edgar Ardenne while he unsheaths 
a rebel blade or prompts a rebel council. I tell you | 
adore him, yet will [I die a maiden, unless—” 


The father and son part in estrangement, yet is 
the scene delicately managed. When ordered 
from his father’s house and presence, “ to be gone 
for ever,” Edgar stood as if transfixed, and Siby! 
sunk into insensibility. 

It was but for a minute that he stood, doubtful and 
unresolved—his pulse beat hurriedly, his sinews quivered, 
his lip paled with anguish—yet in one little minute was 
the paroxysm ended. “ Bless you, my father, bless you !” 
he exclaimed, in piteous and heart-rending tones.” 

He turned, and ere a word could be pronounced, or & 





give forth, those to obey, and almost to anticipate, the 
needful orders—and as he uttered the last words at the 
full pitch of his piercing voice, the trumpets rang a 
thrilling flourish—the squadron, with a single shout, 
unbidden and unanimous, that spoke the burning feel- 
ings of the troopers, swept ou at a hard trot, and in an 





motion made to intercept him, vanished into the darkness 
| of the hall. Then, and not till then, did the hot anger 
| of the old man’s heart relent. 
“Edgar,” he gasped, in faint and faltering tones,— 
“my boy—my boy !” 
But so low was the intonation of his voice, that * 
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not the ears of him who would have welcomed 


at eatered words, even as a voice from heaven. 


Sir Henry Ardenne joined the king at Oxford ; 
and, the winter being spent in fruitless negotia- 
tions, the cavaliers, hitherto the victors, again 
took the field. Cirencester and Birmingham sur- 
rendered to the arms of Prince Rupert, and Hamp- 
den fell gloriously on the field of Chalgrave. 
Fairfax was beaten by the Earl of Newcastle on 
Atherton Moor, the latter pressing on to recover 
Gainsborough, when Colonel Cromwell and his 
Tronsides interposed to prevent his advance, though 
compelled, by the impet»osity of the royalists, to 
fall back upon Lincoln and Boston. This point 
of the story affords a favourable specimen of the 
author’s powers of description. 


It was a glorious morning in the latter part of June, 
when, at an hour so early that the heavy dews of sum- 
mer were yet hanging unexhaled on wold and woodland, 
although the sun had lifted his broad disk above the 
clear horizon, the two armies came in view on Winsley 
field, near Horncastle. It was a gallant and a graceful 
spectacle as ever met the eye of man. The scene was 
a broad and waving tract of moorish meadow-land, 
checkered with many a patch of feathery coppice—birch, 
ash, and alder—tufts of furze full of its golden bloom, 
and waving fern ; and here and there a bare gray rock 
peering above the soil, or a clear pool of water reflecting 
the white clouds that hung aloft, all motionless in the 
blue firmament—and over this romantic champaign a 
magnificent array of horse, four thousand, at the least, 
in numbers, contracting or extending their bright squad- 
rons, now falling into column, and now deploying into 
line, as best they might among the obstacles of this their 
battle-ground—their polished armour, and their many- 
coloured scarfs, now flashing out superbly as the sun- 
shine kissed their masses with its golden light, now 
sobered into mellower hues as some great cloud flitted 
across e sky, and cast its sweeping shadow over them 
—their trumpets ever and anon waking the echoes of 
the woodlands that surrounded them on every side, with 
their exulting notes, and their gay standards fluttering 
in the breeze—their gallant chargers, arching their necks 
against the curb, bounding and curvetting along as if 
they panted for the onset—while toward the eastern 
limits of the plain, upon a gentle elevation, flanked on 
the one side by the gulley of a deep and stony brook, 
and on the other by a coppice, tangled with ancient 
thorns, and matted with wild rose-briers, which protected 
likewise the whole rear of his position, Cromwell had 
formed his line. 

Nor, though inferior far in numbers, and lacking all 
that chivalrous and splendid decoration which their 
floating plumes and gorgeous dresses lent to the cavaliers, 
could the puritans’ dark squadrons have been looked 
upon without attention, ay, and admiration also, by the 
most unromantic of observers. The admirable discipline 
and perfect armature of the stern zealots who composed 
the ranks—the plain, but soldierly and bright accoutre- 
ments—the horses superior even to the chargers of the 
royalists in blood and bone and beauty, and above all, 
in that precise and jealous grooming, without which, all 
the rest are little worth—the grim and stubborn coun- 
tenances of the riders—some animated with a fiery zeal 
that would have smiled exultingly upon the stake of 
martyrdom, some lowering with a dark and sullen scowl, 
but all severe and resolute and dauntless! a single 
Blance sufficed to tell that every battle-field to them 
must be a triumph or a grave ! 

Silent they stood and motionless—their long array 
drawn up, two deep, by squadrons at brief intervalse— 
solemn and voiceless—presenting a strange contrast to 
the shifting movements and the intricate manwuvres of 
their Spproaching enemy. Not a man moved in his 

» not a sound broke the quiet of their discipline, 
seve now and then the stamp and neigh of an unruly 
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| charger, or the sharp clatter of his steel caparison. And 
now the cavaliers, within a short mile’s distance, having 
already cleared the broken ground, might be seen halt- 
ing on the further verge of the smooth space, which 
swept away toward them in a gentle slope, unmarred 
by bush or brake or obstacle of any kind to the career 
of the most timid rider ; when, with some three or four 
of his most trusty captains, Cromwell advanced before 
his lines. 

Of stout ungainly stature when dismounted, none 
showed to more advantage on his war-horse, and in full 
caparison of battle, than did the colonel of the Ironsides. 
It was not that his seat was graceful, or that he ruled 
his charger with the ease of the manége, but that he 
swayed him with an absolute dominion, which seemed 
to arise rather from his mere ‘volition, than from the 
exercise of strength or skill. His whole soul seemed 
engrossed by the approaching conflict—careless of self 
—exalted, and enthusiastical. His eyes flashed with a 
brightness almost supernatural, from the dark shadow 
of his morion, and his whole visage wore an aspect so 
irradiate with energy and mind, that Edgar wondered 
how he ever could have deemed him ill-favoured or un- 
graceful. His horse, a superb black, bore him as if he 
too were conscious of divine authority ; and such was the 
commanding greatness of his whole appearance, that no 
human eye could have descended to remark the plainness 
of his war array. 

Of the small group of officers who rode beside the 
bridle of their leader, the most were ordinary-looking 
men, burghers of Huntingdon, or small esquires of the 
surrounding country, selected for the stations which they 
occupied by the wise politician who had levied them, on 
account of those morose and gloomy tenets which, with 
an early prescience, he discovered to be the only power 
that might cope with the high spirit of the gentlemen, 
who formed the bulk of their antagonists—men who 
affected, or imagined, visions and transports—who be- 
lieved themselves predestined instruments, and deemed 
that in the slaying of malignants they were doing an 
especial service to the God whose chosen servants they 
asserted themselves, with a conviction of the truth which 
rendered them almost invincible. 

Among these plain and heavy-looking soldiers towered 
the form of Ardenne, high-born and full of the intuitive 
and untaught grace of noble blood, gallantly armed, and 
handsomely attired. At a quick trot they 
swept along the lines, inspecting their array, with now 
a word of commendation, and now a short reproof, to the 
dark fanatics who had been chosen lance-pesades or 
sergeants for their savage and enthusiastic humour. 
Just as they finished their career, a long and cheery 
shout, accompanied and blended with the clang of kettle- 
drums and the shrill flourish of their trumpets, burst 
from the columns of the cavaliers, now wheeling into 
line, and eager for the onset. No shout, nor burst of 
instruments replied from the parliamentarians, but their 
leader at the sound checking his charger from his speed 
tillhe reared bolt upright, threw forth his arm with a 
proud gesture of defiance. 

“ Brethren !” he called aloud in accents harsh, but 
clearly audible, and thrilling to the heart—* Brethren 
and fellow-soldiers in the Lord—the men of Belial are 
before you—the persecutors of the saints-——the spillers of 
the innocent blood—godless and desperate !—slayers of 
babes and sucklings—ravishers of maids and matrons— 
revilers of the prophets and the law—accursed of the 
Lord Jehovah! Wherefore, faint not, nor be of feeble 
heart, for surely, on this day, shall the Lord yield them 
up into your hands, that ye may work his vengeance on 
their heads, and execute his judgments. For said he 
not of old, ‘Lo! I will tread them in my r, and 
trample them in my fury! and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all my 


raiment. For the day of vengeance is in my heart, and 
—— my redeemed is come.’ So saith the Lord 
of Hoste. Amen! Amen! Selah !” 


the words—“So saith the Lord of Hosts.—Amen 





And with a deep and sullen hum, the puritans took up 
‘ 
Amen | Selab |” 
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“And are not we,” continued the fierce zealot, with 
increasing energy, “and are not we—blinded although | 
rant and sinful—I ask ye, brethren, are | 


we be, and igno 


not we the chosen of the Lord, and shall we not obey | 
t Smite them then—smite the idolatrous | 
besotted followers of the old antichrist, even as just 


his bidding 


Elijah slew the priests of Baal down at the brook of 
Kishon. Be strong, and fear ye not ; for lo! the Lord 


hath said, ‘ Ye shall not suffer one of them to live ?’ and | 


who are we, that we should now gainsay the bidding of 


the Lord, even the Lord of Hosts! Lift up your voices, | 
then, that yon malignants may perceive in whom we put | 


our trust.” 


Again, and in a sterner and more heartfelt shout, the | 
approbation of the puritans greeted théir leader’s ears ; | 


and, as he ceased, with brandished blades, and inflamed 
features, and with voices that drowned utterly the 
feebler music of the cavaliers, already confident of vic- 
tory, and maddened with religious zeal, they thundered 
forth their favourite hymn. 


In the action which follows these preliminaries, 
Cromwell appears equally great, calm, and self-pos- 
sessed. In the course of the engagement, Ardenne 
had the good fortune to save the life of Cromwell, 
whom he rescued, when the fiery zealot was stoutly 
contending, single-handed, against six or seven 
cavaliers, hewing at him, all at once, with their 
broad swords, while he laid around him like a 
very incarnation of St. George. The field of Wins- 
ley was that day won ; nor does any thing of inte- 
rest, in the personal history of either of the heroes 
of the romance (Cromwell and Ardenne,) after- 
wards occur until the battle of Marston ; previous 
to which, Cromwell harangues his troops in the 
same scriptural or canting style, as on former 
occasions. Those readers who enjoy battles, may 
satiate themselves amid these scenes. Cromwell, 
as heretofore, is the soul of the field. 

At the close of the action, Ardenne saves the 
life of his father, and is himself made a prisoner 
by a party of royalists, who had come up to the 
rescue of Sir Henry Ardenne. The repose of 
Cromwell's soldiers after the victory of Marston 
Moor, and the night-watch are picturesquely traced; 
but it ushers in a scene of a more impressive or 
more ambitious character, in the description of the 
incipient workings of ambition in the disturbed 
mind of the victor. It is to be remembered that, 
if tradition tells truth, Cromwell, when a boy, saw 
the vision of a stately woman, who assured him 
he was to be the greatest man in England. He is 
here alone in his quarters :— 


Upon a table close before the hearth, on which a dozen 
fast-decaying boards silently smouldered, stood with its 
wick tall and unsnuffed a solitary lamp, casting a feeble 
and uncertain light about the room, which served how- 
ever to display a brace of horseman’s heavy pistols, an 
open map, a telescope, a worn and greasy bible, and a 
leader’s truncheon lying beside it on the board, as well 
as a confused assemblage of steel armour piled in a large 
armed chair and glancing with obscure reflections from 
the shadow of a distant corner. 

It was, however, the inmate of the chamber that lent 
its chief attraction to the scene—a strong-built and 
stern-featured man, clad in a military suit of buff, such 
as was then worn under the corslet and thigh-pieces of 
the cavalry ; his cumbersome jack-boots were still about 
his legs, garnished with spurs as when he left the saddle, 
though all his other armour had been doffed in conse- 
quence of recent wounds, as it would seem from many a 
speck and splash of dingy crimson on the leathern cas- 
sock, and from his left arm bound up by a silken sling. 





It was the leader of the Ironsides.—There was 4 
strange, almost a wild, expression on his grim features 
as he passed and repassed the light, and a glare in his 
deep-set eye, almost like that of the insane. He muttered 
at times in audible and articulate sounds, but mostly in 
a half-uttered inward key ; striding the while with heavy 
but uneven steps, now fast, now slow, across the echoing 
floor. His hands were now crossed firmly on his breast, 
now tossed aloft as if they brandished the war-weapon, 
and now they griped each other with so stern a pressure 
that it almost seemed as if the blood would start from 
beneath his nails. It might be that the fever of his 
wounds had terminated for the moment to his brain; it 
might be that a darker fit than common of his fanatic 
hypochondriasm had occupied his mind: but on this night 
the wise and crafty conqueror of Rupert resembled rather 
the mysterious exerqumenos, the possessed, fiend-tortured, 
maniac of holy writ, than the cool, self-controlling, 
scientific leader he had that day approved himself. 

“ King !—King ?” at last he exclaimed audibly, paus- 
ing from his uneasy walk, with an expression of uncer- 
tainty and even terror distinctly marked in every feature. 
“ Didst thou say King ‘—No! no! not King !—-Avaunt, 
Beelzebub !—Get thee behind me, Sathanas !--It said 
not, ‘ King!’ that solemn and tremendous shape, that 
drew the curtains of my boyish couch at the unhallowed 
hour of midnight—‘ The greatest one in England, but not 
King !—Ho ! have I foiled thee there —Ha ha !—well 
art thou called the prince of liars-—get thee behind me! 
tempt me no more! away foul slave! By the Lord’s 
help I spit at and defy thee !” 

He took two or three turns across the room more 
quickly than before, and again pausing cried, “ A trick 
of fantasy /—who saith it was unreal—have we not ears 
to hear, and eyes to see ; and shall we not believe what 
we do hear and see Did not a spirit pass before the 
face of Job, that the hair of his flesh stood up ?—Stood 
it not still, yet he could not discern the form thereof !— 
Was there not silence, and he heard a voice ?—And 
came it not to pass so likewise unto me, and much more 
also ’—Again: Did not the evil-minded Saul call up, 
through her at Endor, the living spirit of the departed 
prophet, that it did prophesy to him ?—And yeg again: 
Did not the Roman Brutus, idolater although he was and 
heathen, hold converse with the shadow of his kingly 
victim, that was his evil genius at Philippi !—And may 
not I—I, that was written down before the world began 
—1I, that have been predestinate of old to execute the 
wrath of the Most Highest, and press the wine-press of 
his vengeance—may not I too commune with disem- 
bodied ministers that walk in the night season? Go to! 
go to! I heard its mighty accents as I started from my 
slumber, and they yet tingle in my fleshly ears—* Arouse 
thee, thou that shalt be first in England !—But not—it 
said nof—King !” 


There is more of this wild scene, before the cap- 
tain of the watch enters to speak with General 
Cromwell, and to announce a damsel—* a damsel 
decked with comeliness, with the loveliness of the 
flesh” —who solicited a private interview with the 
commander. 


“Tush ! tell not me of comeliness !” cried Oliver very 
sharply. “ Of God’s truth, Ahaziah Kingsland, thou art 
a fool, thus to disturb my meditations for a most frail 
and painted potsherd—a Dalilah, I warrant me—a 
Rechab, yea, and a painted Jezabel,—a harlot from the 
camp of the Egyptians—cast her forth straightway !— 
leave me, I say—begone !” 

“ It is not so !” replied the other sturdily—* It is not 
so, an you will hear me out !—It is a maiden of repute 
—she rode up to our outpost on the western road with 
three stout serving-men, seeking the captain of the night, 
and verily when | was brought to her she claimed te 
speak with General Cromwell, touching the young maa 
Edgar Ardenne—” 

“ Admit her, and that too without tarrying. And bid 
them fetch in fuel—for lo ! the fire hath burnt low while 
I did watch and pray, and the night air is chill, though 
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it be summer—and lights and wlue, I say, and creature | 
comforts, such as may fit the tender and the delicate of 
en!” 
w The words were yet upon the lips of Cromwell when 
a tall female figure, marked by that indescribable, yet not 
to be mistaken air of grace which is seen rarely but in 
persons conscious of the possession of high station and pre- 
eminent endowments, was ushered into the dim-lighted 
chamber. The coarse dark-coloured riding-cloak, wrap- 
ped closely round her form, could not entirely conceal 
the elegant proportions, which it was evidently intended 
to disguise ; and still less could the wide-leafed hat of 
country straw, tied closely down upon the cheeks by a 
silk kerchief, mask the aristocratic mould of the fair fea- 
tures, or hide the rich luxuriance of the light-brown hair, | 
which hung uncurled and damp with the night-dews far | 


down upon her shoulders. 


The reader need not be told that this maiden is | 


Sibyl, who has broken through all the ordinary | 





restraints of maidenhood, to come hither to beg | 
the general to rescue Ardenne ; whom the cavaliers | 
had doomed to death, at day-break, as a traitor | 
and rebel. After a protracted scene, the eloquence | 
of Sibyl, or the strength of native tenderness and | 
generous feeling in Cromwell’s heart, prevails ; | 
and, entirely subdued by the nobility of her spirit, | 
he muttered, while his eye softened, and the 
muscles of his mouth worked :— 

“ Noble heart ! well hath the prophet spoken ‘a vir- 
tuous woman is beyond the price of rubies !’” 


“ Before the Lord, my Judge and my Redeemer, and by 
my hopes of grace, [ promise thee it shall be done as 
thou wouldst have it. How many,and where lie they ?” 
“ Three hundred horse—in the small town of Wether- 
by-on- Wharfe.” 
“ Sound trumpets 








boot and saddle ; mine own first 


Ironsides to horse ; let them all carry petronels. De- | 


spatch ! despatch! Saddle me Thunder for the field— 
I will myself to horse ! Find me three trusty guides 
that know each yard of country for ten miles around ! 
For life! for life ! no tarrying !” 


Sibyl gives the most minute directions for the 
conduct of the enterprise, and thus they part :— 


“Nay, thou art right in all things,’ Cromwell an- 
swered ; “and as thou willest it shall be. Kingsland, 
conduct the maiden in all honour to her own attendants. 
Lady,” he added, taking her by the hand with a benevo- 
lent expression lighting his gloomy features, “ lady, thou 
art a goodly and a glorious creature ; and this night hast 
thou done a deed worthy the noblest of earth’s daughters. 
A soldier’s blessing, although he be not of thy faith, nor 
of thy faction, cannot disgrace or harm thee. The God 
of Israel bless thee then, and guide thy feet aright, and 
give thee peace and happiness and understanding. Fare- 
well, and doubt not that I will deal with thee righteously ; 
for if I fail thee, to transgress my promise, may He 
whom I profess to serve—with frailty, it is true, and 
fainting, yet with sincere heart-zeal—do unto me so 
likewise at mine utmost need, and much more also !” 

He let fall her hand as suddenly as he had taken it, 
and, as if half ashamed of the emotion he had shown, 
abruptly turned away, and scanned the map which lay 
upon the table with intense scrutiny ; while Sibyl, won- 
dering at the singular emotion and unexpected conduct 
of the hated independent, silently left the house to hurry 


homeward, with an easier heart than she had carried to | 


the quarters of the puritans. 
Before a half-hour had elapsed, five hundred chosen 
orsemen were under arms and in the saddle—the very 
flower of Cromwell’s finest cavalry—and he himself, de- 
spite his wounds, his arm yet hanging in a sling, mounted, 


and at their head. 
Ardenne, now, for the first time, began to sus- 


pect the ultimate objects of his commander, and 
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to express dislike of the means he serupled not to 
employ to gain his ends : for Ardenne is the single- 
minded, high-souled patrict of romance ; Cromwell 
the bold, but ambitious, subtle schemer and dis- 
sembler of true history. 

Cromwell could join in the rude and boisterous 
mirth of his Ironsides, as well as lead their devo- 
tions, and, by his spiritual exhortations, inflame 
their zeal and kindle their enthusiasm. A scene 
of this sort is cleverly described : It takes place on 
the eve of the battle of Naseby, when Oliver, who 
fared as hardly as the soldiers, contrives to make 
over the creature-comforts—the delicate supper and 
rich wines preparing for his principal officers—to 
his pious soldiers, who lustily consume the viands ; 
while Ireton, Rossiter, and Desborough are hastily 


‘summoned to a council of war, to facilitate the 
| carouse, 


Next day witnessed Cromwell’s great battle of 
Naseby, in which Sir Henry Ardenne receives his 
death-wound. This misfortune is tenderly an- 
nounced to Ardenne by the victorious Cromwell, 


_who had caused the mortally wounded cavalier to 


he carefully attended in the house of the Episco- 
palian priest; and Ardenne flew to that sweet retired 
vicarage, and to his dying father. Sir Henry had 
now seen the folly of his obstinate devotion to 


manding the obedience of his son, where conscience 
issued her higher mandate. He reproached him- 
self as the destroyer of the happiness of Ardenne ; 
and as the murderer of Sibyl, “ wasting away,” he 
said, “before her time; sinking by inches into 
the cold, dark grave, blessing her slayer as she 
droops !” 

Father and son, alike the victims of the unna- 
tural and wicked contest provoked by the king, 
exchange forgiveness ; and thus the dying cavalier 

| judges his prince :— 


| 
{ 
Then, raising his voice, he said distinctly and aloud— | Charles, and the error of his intolerance in com 
' 
| 





| « Edgar, when I am gone, say to my poor, poor Sibyl, 
| that on my happy deathbed my sole regret was that | 
_ could not join her hand with yours for ever. She will 
_be yours now—xow, that this miserable war is ended 
| for it is ended, Edgar, and I regret its termination less, 
| that I have lately seen much in Charles Stuart—in the 
King—that I had disbelieved, or shut my eyes upon, 
before—a good man, but—it will out—a bad king... . 
| Weak, obstinate, and prejudiced he is, beyond all doubt, 
proud and uxorious. I know that he stands pledged in 
| private to his queen, never to give peace to his people 
|unless by her consent. And all this done against the 
counsels and without the knowledge of those men who 
have a right to counsel him-—ay ! and to know his mea- 
sures—since for him they have risked their all !—done 
_in deep malice to his enemies—-in deeper guile to whom 
| he calls his friends !—Out ! out, I say, upon such king- 
| craft !—But enough of this.” 


This tale is not very skilfully woven. A period 
| of full two years passes with no event of any kind, 
until the surrender of the king brings Cromwell 
again prominently forward, and increases the 
doubts and suspicions of Ardenne, who saw little 
| to choose between the aggressions on constitutional 
freedom,—to which Charles was urged by the coun- 
sels of his queen,—and a fierce fanatical military 
government, which must be utterly subversive of 
liberty, civil and religious. 

Still, such were the rare talents of Cromwell, such his 


inexplicable influence over the minds of all ~ en he 
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encountered, that while Sir Edgar doubted, he was com- 
pelled to t that he had no cause for doubt, which he 
could i hans to himself, much less to others. At 
times he fancied his religious ecstasies mere hypocritic 
jargon, adopted so to mystify all eyes, and veil his deep 
ambition ;—at others—and that too most soberly and 
often—he believed him a wild self-deceiving hypochond- 
riac, an erring though sincere enthusiast. 

Hitherto all that Oliver had done, had doubtless been 
of service to the cause of veritable freedom ; and it was 
certain that his present opposition to the Presbyterians 
might prove quite as unselfish—quite as beneficial to the 
commonwealth, as his preceding opposition to the king. 
Still it was too apparent to escape the foresight of a 


! 
{ 





politician so clear-headed and far-reaching as Sir Edgar, | 


that if the military faction should gain firm foothold in 
the state, Cromwell would not lack either talent, oppor- 
tunity, or power, to mount even to the topmost summit 
of ambition if he should feel the inclination to attempt it. 
And who, when all things most magnificently tempting 
shall lie prone, subject to his mere will, yea !—courting 
him to grasp them—when to dare almost seems a virtue 
—to refrain a despicable weakness—who can, in such a 
situation, answer for another—who even for himself?! 

Revolving such thoughts in his mind, and eager to un- 
bosom himself to some true friend, Sir Edgar took his 
way, as kas been said, the second evening after the oc- 
cupation of the city by the troops, toward the dwelling 
of John Milton. The controversialist had changed his 
domicile during this troubled period, and now occupied 
a smaller house in Holborn, opening backward upon 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


The dwelling, the lovely evening, the appear- 
ance and occupations of the poet, are carefully 
described. He is reciting a few lines of 77 Pense- 
roso, and is in the act of improvising that exquisite 
poem. The conversation turns upon public affairs 
and the character of Cromwell, the main object of 
Ardenne’s visit. Each discourses wisely and elo- 
quently ; and Milton finally expresses— 


Wonder—that you should doubt, or anywise distrust, 


—the stoutest man of war—the trustiest and most pains- 
taking Christian, that the Lord hath raised up, since the 





old days of Israel’s glory, to vindicate the liberties, and | 


wipe away the sorrows of an oppressed and groaning 
people. 
Ardenne is, in turn, surprised to find that 


Cromwell was, at this moment, meditating, on | 
| there could! 


certain conditions, the restoration of Charles to 
the throne; which Milton disapproved, having 
much less confidence in the king. Milton then 
indulges in a strain of eloquent Utopian rhap- 
sody, enthusiastically painting the elevation of 
a people “ freed from the soul-galling yoke of 


monarchy, and the spirit-killing sway of prelat- | 


ists ;” in which he employs the swelling language 


which has come down to us in some of his prose 
works; while Ardenne exclaims, “ Dreams, dreams, 
beautiful dreams, but baseless !’’ and points to the 
fall, one by one, of all the great republics of anti- 
quity. Milton might, we think, have found an 
answer ; but the subject is waved, and the dis- 
course turns to poetry. 

A very pleasing scene introduces us to Charles, 
a prisoner, if nominally free, caressing and coun- 
selling his children in Hampton Court. Here he 
is sought by Cromwell, who, at a long interview, 
imagines he has induced the king to agree to those 
terms which, together with the prerogatives of the 
crown, secured the liberties of the people. The 
king makes many specious and hollow promises, 


| Belial, truly I am prepared. 


and tempts the ambition of Cromwell with the 
offer of an earldom, which the latter in his own 
mind contemptuously spurns. At the close of this 
interview, which is pure fiction, the king and Crom- 
well are thus placed in contrast ; the latter pleading 
duty as an excuse to hasten his departure :— 


“ Duty, sir, needs no license,” Charles replied, smiling 
most graciously, and rising from his seat and even taking 
three steps towards the door, as the blunt soldier moved 
to leave the presence ; “ and till we meet at Westmins- 
ter, rest in the full assurance of possessing your liege 
sovereign’s gratitude and favour.—* Ha !” he continued, 
as the door closed and he found himself alone—* Deep 
as he is, I have out-generaled him.—Now he suspects 
not any thing—Ha! ha! the garter and the Earl of Essex 
—a precious clown in faith to grace an earldom !—But 
now or Lauderdale and Hollis !—the dull fools—we will 
outwit them all, and yet reign, as our father did before, 
a king in something more than name.” 

But the enthusiast strode forth, the tessellated floor 
of the proud gallery ringing beneath his massive stride, 
exulting and triumphant ; and as he passed the vestibule, 
where there was no one to mark his actions, he clasped 
both his hands above his head, and cried out in a voice 
husky and stifled with emotion, “ My country—oh, my 
country !—have I then—have I won for thee, peace, hap- 
piness, and freedom?” 


A good roistering scene, a travesty of a real in- 
cident, follows, in which Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Ardenne intercept those secret despatches of the 
king to Henrietta, which display his double trea- 
chery. 

When the letter, obtained by boldness and 
finesse, is read by Cromwell—the letter, be it re- 
marked, which is almost wholly fictitious— 

“ Whose dogs are we!” he cried in fierce and ringing 
tones, “ that we should be thus scandalously dealt with? 


As the Lord liveth, he shall die the death !”— 
“ But three days since,’ said Cromwell—* hypocrite 


. ‘ _ that he is! base knave, and liar !—he proclaimed, through 
the purest and sincerest patriot—the most upright judge | 


me, his full acceptance of the army’s terms—his last 
words were, ‘and for myself henceforth I hold me bound 
by them!’ And I, fool that [ was, / did rejoice and 
triumphed in my heart, that England sheuld have peace ! 
—And now—he will hang both of us! ay, HaNG !—Can 
there be any trust in such a man ?”— 

“ None!” answered Edgar, mournfully—“ There can 
indeed be none !—It is long since 1 have even dreamed 
He is unstable as the sands of the sea-shore, 
and false—as fortune!” 

“ Alas!—alas! for England !” Oliver exclaimed, in deep, 
impressive tones—“ If it be thy will, Mighty Lord, that 
this thy servant be a prey and victim to this man of 
But for this godly and re- 


_ generate land, for this oppressed and miserable people, 
_in whose behalf, already many times, thou hast displayed 





the wonders of thy might—the miracles of thine invincible 
right hand—not for myself—not for myself, O Lord, poor 
sinner that I am, and leaky vessel, do I presume now to 
remonstrate—to strive earnestly—towrestle, as did Jacob 
in the dark, against thy great decrees—but for this lovely 
isle—this precious England !” 

“ With Caiaphas—/ say!” returned the fiery Ireton 
—“ With Caiaphas! Jew though he was, unrighteous 
judge,and murtherer of the Lord’s Anointed! ‘ Ye know 
not’—"tis to you I say it, my friends and fellow-soldiers 
—‘ nor consider that it is expedient for us, that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not !’” 


The time wore on: the king’s escape was the 
signal for the renewal of war; and, in the mean- 
while, in many subsidiary scenes, the character 
and career of Cromwell, on whom the whole inte- 
rest of the tale gradually gathers, is traced and de- 
veloped, along with the history of public affairs, 
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until Cromwell returns, in triumph, from Scot- 
land, and the death of the king is resolved on by 
the military leaders. This is done in defiance of the 
remonstrances of Ardenne, who urged that Charles 
should, even in good policy, be spared; but for 
ever banished from the land he had betrayed and 


embroiled. 


The writer has put forth all his powers in the | 
solemn scene of the trial; in which no historical | 
circumstance is omitted that can heighten the ef- | 
fect,—not even the frantic interruptions of Crom- | 


well’s daughter, Lady Fairfax ; and his own half- 
mad conduct, which, at the close of the trial, left 
Ardenne in perplexed wonderment. Ardenne went 
next day to remonstrate against the execution of 
the king; and boldly to warn Cromwell against 
the consequences of his own guilty ambition. 
Cromwell is immoveable. 


hypocrisy which blackened his nature. 
The execution of the king, and many private 


scenes, displaying the fierce strife of passions in | 
the bosom of Cromwell pass, ere Ardenne is sum-_ 
moned to Woodleigh to witness the last hours of | 


Sibyl, another victim of those national troubles 


caused by the lawless encroachments of Charles on | 


the constitution of the country. On her deathbed, 
Sibyl, like her uncle the father of Ardenne, shamed 
not to confess and lament that error of judgment— 


that fantastical attachment to the royal cause and | 
the fortunes of the king—which had robbed her | 
lover of all chance of happiness on earth, and | 


herself of life; while Ardenne, “half repentant, 


as has been shown already, of the part which he | 


had played, and morbidly dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the experiment, sat groaning in spirit by 
her pillow, and confessed in very hopelessness of 


heart that he had cast away his all for a mere | 


vision—for a most vain and senseless fancy.” 

Such are the fruits of civil strife; of wars, 
whether for princes or partisans! Sibyl died ; and 
Ardenne, without one tie in his native country, 
which he feared was as far from rational freedom 
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He makes a character- | 
istic reply, full of the worst of the falsehood and | 
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| as at the commencement of the struggle, and much 
farther from the calm of established peace, left 
_ England untempted by the splendid offers of Crom- 
well, who, possessed of every thing save true friends, 
anxiously desired to attach so able a counsellor, so 
_ brave a soldier, and so honest a man, to his rising 
fortunes. He offers Ardenne the hand of his 
_ youngest daughter, and to place him next in power 
to himself, now already Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and Generalissimo of the army ; and here the hero 
of poetic fancy again soars above the mere mortal 
hero of human clay and mortal story. And now 
Cromwell’s onward career, his deep dissimulation, 
and those struggles and misgivings of conscience 
which, however, never offered any obstacle to his 
ambitious designs, occupy the whole page; and 
we only incidentally hear of Ardenne from his 
correspondence with Milton. The poet is now 
blind, but exulting in the elevation of Cromwell, 
and disclaiming his former admiration of demo- 
cracy. Milton concludes by entreating his friend 
Ardenne, who, like Blake, had been supporting the 
glory of England on the seas, to return home ; his 
country had need of him ; and, five years later, 
_Ardenne did return, to confess his error in having 
distrusted the Lord Protector, and to bear testi- 
_mony to all that he had achieved for England ; to 
_ watch by his dying pillow, and witness the last 
| fearful struggle of the frenzied mind, to which every 
great event of life was present in maddening hurry ; 
and to pronounce his eulogium: thus the curtain 
falls. 
|  QOur readers will perceive that this is no every- 
day romance. Its greatest fault as a work of 
| fiction is, as we have noticed, want of relief. There 
is too much *“ Cromwell,” too many regular battle- 
fields, and too little of ordinary English life, in 
times when the currentof life ran freshly and vigour- 
ously. But it combines, with a grand scheme of 
action, many beauties and felicities of execution ; 
and will, we make no doubt, be received at the 
high value which the editor has set upon it, as “an 
interesting, manly, and vigorous production,” 


| 
' 
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The Works of Daniel De Foe; with a Memoir of \ % constant writer of political pamphlets, and periodical 


his Life and Writings. By William Hazlitt. 
Vol. I, London: Clements. 


Itis a long while since a work having so many claims 
48s this on the English reading world, in all its sections, | 


papers of a political character, before he composed any 
_ one of his enduring works—his rare fictions. They were 
| poured out with rapidity from a mind long-matured, and 
rich in the experience of actual life in all its aspects. 


' 
} 
{ 







The Memoir of De Foe, on which Mr. Hazlitt appears 





‘nothing, if at all, inferior in literary merit, to the Adven- 


has appeared ; and, we may add, or one having so many | to have bestowed the utmost care, and which he has 
attractions. There is perhaps, after the Bible, no book written in a candid, affectionate, and even reverential 
in the world so generally read, because so generally | spirit, we consider no unimportant portion of a volume 
admired, a8 Robinson Crusoe ; and yet very little, indeed, | which contains, with lesser pieces, the “ Life of Colonel 
is known of the personalities of the author of that univer- | Jack ;” “ Moll Flanders ;” the “ Memoirs ofa Cavalier ;” 
sa] favourite, though he was one of the most conspicuous | “ Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress ;” and the “ New 
Persons of his age; and comparatively little of works, | Voyage round the World ;” in short, many volumes in 
one: while the original Memoir alone, and list of De 
tures of Crusoe. De Foe was, for nearly fifty years, one | Foe’s writings, would make a good-sized volume. In 
of the most fertile writers of any time ; and it is worthy | these works may be found the true fountain-head of 
of notice, that he had been, for more than thirty years, | what has now swelled into a mighty and majestic stream ; 
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in the fictions, and the periodical writings of De Foe, 
are found the germ of the national English novel, 
and of periodical literature. De Foe is as much the 
predecessor of Richardson and Fielding, as these writers 
are, in turn, the prototypes of Bulwer and Marryat, and 
of whatever is most eminent in fictitious narrative. 

The personal history of De Foe, though unfortunately 
not told by himself, who, in simple narration, has never yet 
been equalled, is not, as we have said, the least interest- 
ing portion of the bulky volume. Besides being a man 
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of fine original genius, and of competent learning, De | 
Foe was one of the busiest men of his time—a universal | 


schemer, continually occupied with one project or an- 
other ; and all were meant for the public advantage. 
He was often employed in public affairs, by the ministers 
of the day, as an unaccredited agent ; and even in 
matters of such delicacy and moment as the Union 
of England and Scotland—of which he wrote a his- 
tory. His zeal as a Presbyterian Dissenter—upon all 
oceasions ready with his pen in support of the Dissenters 
—might have been among his recommendations to this 
office. With a great deal of public virtue and purity, as 
times went, the pen of De Foe was often employed in 
support of the different governments of the day ; and if 
sturdy and stanch on the topic of religious dissent, even 
to martyrdom, he was sufficiently moderate on many 
other points ; frankly pleading the gratitude to which he 
was personally bound by the kindness of Godolphin and 
Harley, who, when he was in prison, in consequence of 
his memorable prosecution during their administration, 
sent him money to pay his fine, and to supply the wants 
of his family. 

There have, however, been few public writers connected 
with, and dependent on men in place, more pure than De 


Foe ; but as ministerial patronage will always be liable | 


to suspicion, so is it to be regretted that any of the num- 
ber should ever require to accept of either pecuniary, or 
any other favours, from men in power. De Foe, while 
courted and paid by Queen Anne’s Tory ministers, often 
complains of the neglect and want of support which he 
experienced at the hands of the Dissenters, for whose 
cause he had suffered so much. To posterity it must 
appear that there were faults upon both sides. 

De Foe gave great offence to many of the leading 
Dissenters in the corporations, by his denunciations of 
what is termed occasional conformity ; that is, Dissenters, 
when in office, going to church in their official character 





and costume, just as they do at present: for they are | 


not yet allowed, we imagine, to repair, in that fashion, 
to their own places of worship, though there may be no 
statute against it. Hazlitt (we mean the father of the 
editor of the works of De Foe,) himself born a Dis- 
senter, and alive to their weaknesses, remarks on the 


subject of De Foe, who was often furiously attacked | 


by his own body of religionists: “ Nothing could be 
clearer than that, if it was a point of conscience with 
those persons not to conform to the service of the Estab- 
lished Church, their being chosen Mayor, Sheriff, or 
Aldermen, did not give them a dispensation. But many 
of the demure and purse-proud citizens of London re- 
sented their not being supposed at liberty to appear at 
church in their gold-chains and robes of office, though 
contrary to their usual principles of non-conformity, as 
children think they have a right to visit fine places, 
in their new clothes, on holidays.” This argument 
against occasional conformity remains of equal force as 
in the days of De Foe, and involves Dissenters in not a 


little inconsistency. We know of no Dissenter in office 
who has behaved so well, or, at all events, so consist- 
ently, as that Provost of Paisley who boldly went to his 
own meeting-house in his robes of office: and while 
church-going continues a part of official duty, we cannot 
see how consistent Dissenters can adopt any other 
course, unless they relax in their principles. And, in- 
deed, the mode of worship which, officially attended for 
a series of years, is considered harmless in the forenoons 
of Sunday, cannot be very injurious in the afternoons, 
It is not easy to understand the principle of the com- 
promise to which De Foe and Hazlitt objected. 

How much more of the voluminous writings of De 
Foe are to be comprehended in this edition of his volu- 
minous works, we are not informed ; but, independently 
of his numerous pamphlets, enough remains for another 
volume of equal dimensions, and equal value, with the 
one already published ; and we hope soon to welcome 
it. The present one gives us a portrait of De Foe, 
looking like a lord, in one of those magnificent, flowing 
periwigs, which we meet so often in his tales, and hear 
of costing sixty guineas, when sixty guineas were of far 
greater value than at present. 


Letters Illustrative of the Reign of William IT]. 
3 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 


This original correspondence, extending from 1696 to 
1708, was addressed by James Vernon, Esa., private 
secretary to the Duke of Shrewsbury and afterwards a 
secretary of state, to his patron the duke, after his grace 
had retired from office. It is now first published from the 
original letters—about the authenticity of which there 
can be no doubt, wherever they may have been lying— 
and is edited by G. P. R. James, Esq., the well-known 
romance writer. To the student of English history (and 
this is a rather numerous class) the entire work will have 
interest ; but the reading public in general might have 
been contented that Mr. James had exercised his judg- 
ment and discretion in suppressing and selecting. Much 
of a correspondence, going on from day to day, in 
which the private secretary performed the part of a daily 
or weekly newspaper, was of no great interest at the 
time, and is now of none whatever. Besides, the writer 
is heavy and cautious, and was not in any cordial intimacy 
with his aristocratic colleagues when, by the chances of 
an intrigue, he was pitched into office, to keep out a man 
obnoxious to the king.—Altogether, Vernon was a man 
of routine—a respectable clerk. Yet, it was impossible to 
form a record of passing events, during a critical period, 
and for a whole dozen years, without saying something 


that must interest posterity—and without displaying a 





good deal of the arcana of the government, particu- 
larly in the intrigues and hatreds of courtiers and mi- 
nisters ; the arts of spies or “ intelligencers,’ as they 
were then called; the scheming of conspirators, and 


| the secret agency of females. Small traits of character 


and manners are also naturally introduced, generally 
proving that “human nature is much the same at all 
times.” —The Jacobite conspiracies, and alleged attempts 
to assassinate the king, and the excessive pains taken by 
the government to detect and punish the authors of these 
plots, occupy a great deal of the correspondence. The 
ease of Sir William Fenwick alone fills more than half s 
volume. Mr. Vernon was particularly zealous and active 
in unravelling plots, and yet he was not himself credulous. 

Those of our readers who may imagine that the ballot 
was never heard of until the days of Jeremy Bentham, 
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or perhaps the Examiner, will be suprised to learn that 
an attempt was made about 140 years since to have the 
Speaker of the House of Commons chosen by ballot ; at the 
time that it was carried, that election committees should 
be chosen by ballot. Mr. Vernon describes the measure 
as, “ The ballot introduced upon questions relative to 
elections.” Ballotingfor the speaker was at once resisted ; 
but Mr. Vernon fears the principle (of ballot) “ may here- 
after be carried farther;” and “how conrenient that will be to 
a Court and a Monarcny, time will show.” The house 
was then as much in the dark about how balloting was 


to be performed, as when Mr. Grote exhibited the box | 


which so many worthy Whig and Tory conservatives 
fancy as dangerous as that of Pandora; and against 
which Mr. Wordsworth, considering said box an atrocious 
novelty, has penned a sonnet. The venerable novelty 
against which Mr. Vernon adduces those undeniable rea- 
sons, Which many feel and none avow, is thus described 
by Mr. Vernon in February 1707, after mentioning “ a 
small duty laid on Irish yarn, that English spinners may 
get a living.” 

Mr. Benson reported to-day the manner of balloting, 
which was received with laughter, but yet was agreed to. 
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expedition to the South Seas, whose memoirs Mr. Griffin 
afterwards wrote ; and who, when they were first acciden- 
| tally thrown together, entertained sceptical if not deistical 
opinions. Mr.Griffin was settled in the Independent Church 
at Portsea, early inlife,and immediately married the object 
of a long and prudent attachment. He passed the many 
remaining years of his pilgrimage in great esteem among 
his brethren ; consistently supporting the character of a 

good and able pastor, and a valuable and useful member 
| of society. His diaries, domestic history, the narratives 
| of his itinerant expeditions, and anecdotes connected 
with his ministry, make a readable and agreeable book 
| even for those not particularly interested in the sect with 
_ which Mr. Griffin was connected ; and the extracts from 

his papers furnish many valuable lessons to young can- 
| didates for the pastoral office. In the course of his pere- 
| grinations, he visited Scotland, more than thirty years 
| since, at the request of Mr. James Haldane, and preached 
in the open air on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh. The 
expedition seems to have made a lasting impression on 
the family. He at that time dined at the house of Dr Stuart 
(of Dunearn,) and was surprised, as we should have 
been, to find that the conversation, turning on some 








it consisted of several articles: first, that a balloting- 
box and balls should be provided ; that it be carried by | 
the two clerks, one having the box, the other the balls ; | 
that the speaker appoint two members to attend the box ; 
and that the member voting take the ball in his bare 
hand, and holding it up between his finger and thumb, 
before he put it into the box ; that the members keep 
their places till the box be brought back to the table, | 
aud the balls there told over. | 





All this is nothing ; but we are edified by the “ All | 
hail hereafter!” “ the inconrenience to a Court and a | 
Monarchy,” i. c. to the influence of the crown, which 
honest voting might occasion. 


Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. John Griffin of 
Portsea. By his Sons. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. 
Pp. 531. 

The subject of this memoir was a celebrated and highly 
esteemed minister of the Independent or Congregational 
denomination, well known for his writings, and distin- 
guished for the active and zealous discharge of his func- 
tions, and of every relative and social duty. The story | 
of his eqnable and useful life, which is told by his sons 
with propriety and modesty, affords nothing startling or | 
wonderful ; but much that is instructive, especially to in- | 
dividuals of his profession. He was of humble but respect- | 
able parentage ; and was early left the son of a widowed | 








biblical topic, almost every gentleman, lay as well as 
clerical, produced as his usual pocket-companion, a 


| Greek Testament. An old lady, of the Antiburgher 


persuasion, whose giddy neice had, on a recent visit to 
London, been converted by hearing Mr. Griffin preach 
at the Surrey Chapel, called on him to manifest her 
lively gratitude ; embracing him, and shedding floods of 
tears, while she concluded—* Weel, and sae you're 
preachin’ in Edinboro; but ye ken I’m myself an 
Antiburgher, and canna come to hear you—for I would 
na like to be seen gaun ; but I would just like to be at 
a window, where I could hear the Word frae your dear 
lips, without being seen.” 

Mr. Griffin's eldest son was bred to the ministry ; and 
as a brief specimen of the father’s style of thought, we 


shall extract the following passage from one of his let- 
'ters,on the Art of Preaching, addressed to the young 


mah :—— 


“You have several times wished me to give you some 
instructions respecting preaching. I feel quite disposed 
to meet your wishes; but I have not leisure now to 
accomplish my own, so far as regards the manner of 
doing it. Indeed, 1 consider that good preaching, or 
what constitutes a good preacher, and as some would 
say a pulpit orator, is so little the effect of art, that I 
am more afraid that the rules which art prescribes will 
rather cramp and fetter genius than expand its powers, 


and pious mother, “ whose tears were more than he could | and facilitate its operation. Nature and personal re- 


ir.” He felt those common stirrings of youthful am- | 
bition, which, in a youth of pious disposition situated as 


ligion should be almost totally left to their native and 


| unbiassed combinations and influence. The science of 


he was, naturally took the direction of the pulpit, for | preaching should, in the first instance, be principally 
’ 


applied to guard the preacher against what is unnatural, 


which he made some wholly unassisted efforts to prepare | or merely artificial. More good preachers have been 
‘unself by studying the Latin grammar. His training | spuiled, and made inefficient ones, by eacreng Ce art of 


“s@ preacher was under the Rev. Cornelius Winter at | preaching too attentively, than bad ones have 
Painswick ; and the expenses of his education, and those | $904 ones by it. 


(fa few fellow-students, were defrayed by the truly good 


n made 
A river always looks more beautiful 
to me than a canal. In one, the waters seek and find 


| their course ; in the other, it is dug for them. Let 


John Thornton. His first labours as an itinerant preacher | grace and nature run like water in the channel which 


Were in South Wales, and in different places of central or 
“outhern England. They were attended with the suc- 
cess which his zeal and fervent piety almost insured ; 
7 's t unworthy of remark, though we do not pretend 
. account for the fact, that the majority of the early 
= erts of the young and earnest preacher were young 

men. But he had more eminent converts. Among them 


they make for themselves, and they will be both useful 
and beautiful. Some of the Chinese are reported as 
putting the feet of their children, which are always 
growing, into shoes that will neither wear out nor ex- 
pand : is it any wonder that they are club-footed ?” 


Though Mr. Griffin contended for freedom of man- 
ner, he is represented as having been exceedingly careful 





“asCaptain Wilson, the commander of the first missionary 


in preparing his sermons. 
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The Works of Dr. Channing. In 5 volumes. 
Glasgow : Hedderwick. 

The writings of few Americans have obtained the cele- 
brity in Britain which those of Channing have attained. 
As a proof of their popularity, this Glasgow edition is the 
third which has appeared, within a few years, in that 





city. This edition has had the advantage of Dr. Chan- | 
ning’s manuscript corrections and emendations, and is a _ 


very well-printed and well-arranged work. It has also 


a portrait of Channing, taken from a painting by an | 


Italian artist, which Miss Martineau pronounces “a 
speaking likeness ;” “ the finest likeness she almost ever 
saw.” But Channing’s brief Preface to the edition is 
even more valuable than the portrait. From it we cite 
one or two sentences explanatory of the object of all his 


writings. After noticing the favourable reception which | 


his works have met with in Great Britain, and hoping 
that this augurs well of them, he proceeds—* These 
volumes will show that the author feels strongly the 
need of deep social changes, and a spiritual revolution 
in Christendom ; of « new bond between man and man ; 
of a new sense of the relation between man and his 
Creator. At the same time, they will show his firm 
belief that our present low civilisation, the central idea 
of which is wealth, cannot last for ever; that the mass 
of men are not doomed hopelessly and irresistibly to the 
degradation of mind and heart in which they are now 
sunk ; that a new comprehension of the end and dignity 
of a human being is to remodel social institutions and 
manners ; that, in Christianity, and in the powers and 
principles of human nature, we have the promise of 
something holier and happier than now exists. It is a 
privilege to live in this faith ; and a privilege to com- 
municate it to others.” 

If it be the enunciation of these pure and lofty views 
which gives the works of Channing their popularity in 
this country—and to a certain extent it must be so—we 
hail the omen; and believe that there are many—and 
these a daily-increasing number—who will fervently 
pray that edition upon edition may be multiplied. The 
preface is concluded by the author’s assurance that 
this Glasgow edition of his works is the only correct and 
complete one. 


POEMS. 
The Poems of Joanna Baillie. 

At the end of a half century or more, which has 
elapsed since she began to write, Miss Baillie has col- 
lected her “ Fugitive Verses” intoa volume ! The event 
comes upon the public with pleasureable surprise ; nor 
can we say whether the welcome legacy will be most 
valued for the sake of the author or the merits of the 
verses. Ina preface remarkable for good sense and pro- 
priety of feeling, and for the absence of affected modesty 
and false pride, this venerable and admired authoress 
states her reasons for bestowing this parting gift with 
her own hands. 

When Joanna Baillie began to write, not one of the emi- 
nent modern poets had even been heard of ; and the empire 
of verse was divided between Mr. Hayley and Miss 
Seward. What a literary history is included in the 
subsequent years !—Few of the poems in the volume are 
absolutely novel ; but many of them can now be little if 
at all known, and the collection contains, besides, all the 
Scottish songs, and nearly all the rare and precious gems 
of Joanna’s fugitive verse; such as The Hitten, The 
Blackcock, To a Child, &e., &c. It might perhaps have 
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| interfered with existing copyrights, or many would have 
| rejoiced to find the exquisite lyrics of her dramas included 
_in the collection. One or two legendary ballads, and some 
_hymns and sacred verses written long, long ago, when 
_ Logan was composing the Paraphrases of the Church of 
| Scotland, are entirely new to us ; and the closing Scottish 
| songs, so richly imbued with the genuine humour of the 
native muse, without any alloy of her coarseness, will be 
| new to many of our southern readers. Yet as a speci- 
men of Miss Baillie’s welcome gift, we select a copy of 
verses that appear to have been addressed to her sister- 
in-law, the wife of the late Dr. Matthew Baillie, which, 
for delicacy of perception and quiet unobtrusive beauti- 
ful sentiment, almost merit to be coupled with Words- 
worth’s “ Phantom of Delight,” as maiden and matron, 


VERSES SENT TO MRS. BAILLIE ON HER BIRTHDAY, 


A judgment clear, a pensive mind, 
With feelings tender and refined ; 
A generous heart in kindness glowing, 
An open hand on all bestowing ; 
A temper sweet, and calm, and even, 
Through petty provocations given ; 
A soul benign whose cheerful leisure 
Considers still of others’ pleasure ; 
Or, in its lonely graver mood 
Considers still of others’ good ; 
And, joined to these, the visioned eye 
And tuneful ear of poesy ; 
Blest wight ! in whom these gifts combine, 
Our dear Sophia, sister mine ! 
How comes it that, from year to year, 
This day hath passed without its cheer,— 
No token passing time to trace, 
No rhymster’s lay to do it grace ? 
Love was not wanting, but the muse, 
Reserved, unpliant, and recluse, 
Sat in her unreal kingdom, dreaming 
Through baseless scenes of airy seeming, 
And could not turn her ’wildered eye 
On plain, unfancied verity. 
Yet, be it so! once in my life 
I'll hold with her a gen’rous strife ; 
With or without her aid, my lay 
Shall hail with grateful lines this day :— 
The day when first thy infant heart 
Did from inactive being start, 
And in thy baby bosom beat,— 
Its doubtful, dangerous, fragile seat,— 
A heavenly spark that downward came 
To mount again a brighter flame : 
Meantime, a warm and fostering blessing, 
More precious felt in long possessing, 
‘Tis lent to those who daily prove 
Its gentle offices of love. 
Ah! for their sake, long be the date 
Of this its more ignoble state ! 
I who, so near its influence set, 
Owe it a long and pleasing debt, 
In course of nature launched before 
From mortal nature’s foggy shore, 
Would fain behind me leave some token 
Of friendly kindred love unbroken, 
Which, in some hour retired and lone, 
Thine eyes may sometimes look upon 
While in thy saddened tender breast,— 
Ah, no! I may not think the rest, 
Lest, both bereft of words and strain, 
My silent thoughts alone remain : 
This token, then, do thou receive. 
I will not tell thee to believe 
How in my heart its spirit glows, 
How soothly from my pen it flows. 
Through years unmarked by care or pain, 
Oft may this day return again, 
Blessed by him whose rough career 
Of toil and care thy love doth cheer : 
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Whose manly worth by Heaven was fated 

Yo be through life thus fitly mated ; 

Blessed by those thy youthful twain, 

Who by thy side their place maintain, 

Still nestling closer to thy bosom 

As the fair flowers of reason blossom ; 

By all who thy dear kindred claim, 

And love to see thy face, and love to hear thy name. 
And so I end my simple writing, 

The muse in fault, but love enditing 

That which, but for this love alone, 

1 thought not ever to have done,— 

A birthday lay. Then, sister mine, 

keep thou in kindness this propine ; 

And through life’s yet untrodden scene 

Still be to me what thou hast been. 





Moore's Works. Volume III. 


We did not think to have been so soon with Moore 
again: but in this new volume he comes forth in all his | 
strength, and all his fascination—irresistible! The 
Twopenny Post-Bag—which, of itself, might make the 
fortunes of an ordinary volume—is the smallest merit. 

his contains, besides the Irish Melodies, three serious 
satires, which are still quite as good as manuscript. 
They were published anonymously in 1808; and fell 
nearly dead-born from the press. They will now find 
life, and one of them fame, if notimmortality. It is en- 
titled Corruption; and is so truly liberal and catholic 
in spirit, that Mr. Moore now finds it necessary to make 
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a rather ungraceful, or lame apology, for its sins against 
Whiggery. It is the only one of his productions, by the 
way, for which he seeks seriously to apologize ; and, of 
all his sins of youth, the one least requiring apology. 
An Irishman, born with all an Lrishman’s national feel- 
ings, and attached by personal ties to a few of the Whig 
aristocracy, Mr. Moore has hitherto stood forward as the 
lyrist of his unfortunate country, and the lampooner of 


even higher claims than these ; and one regrets to find 


Mr. Moore now half ashamed, or rather afraid, of their | 


consequences, and trying to father upon the writings of 
Bolingbroke, and others, those pure sentiments, which 
must, for the time, have been those of his own heart, 
however he may repudiate them now, when his friends 
and patrons have attained power. There is another 
view of the case. An impartial public cannot forget 
that George prince of Wales, whatever were his vices 
and failings, was exactly the same man, the same hus- 
band and father, while the object of Whig laudation, as 
after he had committed the only sin for which the Whigs 


had no forgiveness—that of deserting “his early friends,” | 


or their party, and retaining his father’s Tory ministers 
in office. That his fickleness, or treachery, saved them 
from the snare into which too many of them were sure to 
have fallen, merits some gratitude. But the Regent— 
the hero of the Twopenny Post-Bag—is not to the pre- 
sent purpose, 

. Whatever he may have become in 1832, Mr. Moore, 
in 1807, was not a “ Revolution Whig”—not, indeed, a 
Whig in any sense could the man have been, who, in 
Z preface to a poem on Political Corruption, wrote 

us ;— 


No nation was ever blessed with a more golden oppor- 
tunity of establishing and securing its liberties for ever 
than the conjuncture of Eighty-eight presented to the 
or : of Great Britain. But the disgraceful reigns of 
Fo ¥ an James had weakened and degraded the na- 
a character. The bold notions of popular right, 

ich had arisen out of the struggles between Charles 


} 
| 
| 
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the First and his parliament, were gradually supplanted 


by those slavish doctrines for which Lord H—kesb—ry 
eulogises the churchmen of that period ; and as the Re- 
formation had happened too soon for the purity of reli- 
gion, so the Revolution came too late for the spirit of 
liberty. Its advantages accordingly were, for the most 
part, specious and transitory, while the evils which it 
entailed are still felt and still increasing. By rendering 
unnecessary the frequent exercise of Prerogative,—that 
unwieldy power which cannot move a step without 
alarm,—it diminished the only interference of the Crown, 
which is singly and independently exposed before the 
people, and whose abuses therefore are obvious to their 
senses and capacities. Like the myrtle over a celebrated 
statue in Minerva’s temple at Athens, it skilfully veiled 
from the public eye the only obtrusive feature of royalty. 
At the same time, however, that the Revolution abridged 
this unpopular attribute, it amply compensated by the 
substitution of a new power, as much more potent in its 
effect as it is more secret in its operations, In the dis- 
posal of an immense revenue, and the extensive patron- 


| age annexed to it, the first foundations of this power of 


the Crown were laid ; the innovation of a standing army 
at once increased and strengthened it, and the few slight 
barriers which the Act of Settlement opposed to its pro- 
gress have all been gradually removed during the whig- 


_gish reigns that succeeded ; till at length this spirit of 


influence has become the vital principle of the state,— 
an agency, subtle and unseen, which pervades every 
part of the Constitution, lurks under all its forms and 
regulates all its movements, and like the invisible sylph 
or grace which presides over the motions of beauty, 


“Tilam, quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit, 
Componit furtim subsequiturque.” 


The cause of Liberty and the Revolution are so habitu- 
ally associated in the minds of Englishmen, that pro- 


| bably in objecting to the latter, I may be thought hostile 


But assuredly nothing 
The very 


or indifferent to the former. 
could be more unjust than such a suspicion. 


| object, indeed, which my humble animadversions would 


| 
} 
! 


attain is, that in the crisis to which I think England is 


_ now hastening, and between which and foreign subjuga- 


the Tory party : but the author of Corruption possesses | tion she may soon be compelled to choose, the errors 


| and omissions of 1688 should be remedied ; and, as it 


was then her fate to experience a Revolution without 


| Reform, so she may now endeavour to accomplish a 
| Reform without Revolution. 


to the Whigs as to their adversaries. 


In speaking of the parties which have so long agi- 
tated England, it will be observed that I lean as little 
Both, factions 


' have been equally cruel to Ireland, and perhaps equally 
insincere in their efforts for the liberties of England. 





There is one name, indeed, connected with Whiggism, of 
which I can never think but with veneration and ten- 
derness. 


The honoured name is that of Fox. Now, it is not 
Bolingbroke that is speaking here, but Moore, who may 
now be seriously asked —* Is, then, the reform at length 
accomplished !” The satire is in the form of an epistle 
sent from Ireland to an English friend, glorying in the 
name of “a Whig of 1688.” This “ constitutional Whig” 
is thus addressed :-— 


Yet pause a moment—and if truths severe 
Can find an inlet to that courtly ear, 
Which hears no news but W—rd’s gazetted lies, 
And loves no politics in rhyme but Pye’s,— 
If aught can please thee but the good old saws 
Of “ Church and State,” and “ William’s matchless laws,” 
And “ Acts and Rights of glorious Eighty-eight,”— 
Things, which though now a century out of date, 
Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, 
A few crank arguments for speeching lords,— 
Turn, while I tell how England’s freedom found, 
Where most she look’d for life, her deadliest wound ; 
How brave she struggled, while her foe was seen, 
How faint since Lafluence lent that foe a screen ; 
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How strong »’er James and Popery she prevail’d, 
How weakly fell, when Whigs and gold assailed.* 
While kings were poor, and all those schemes unknown 

Which drain the people, to enrich the throne ; 

Ere yet a yielding Commons had supplied 

Those chains of gold by which themselves are tied ; 

Then proud Prerogative, untaught to creep 

With bribery’s silent foot on Freedom’s sleep, 
Frankly avow’d his bold enslaving plan, 

And claim’d a right from God to trample man ! 
But Luther’s schism had too much rous’d mankind 
‘or Hampden’s truths to linger long behind ; 

Nor then, when king-like popes had fallen so low, 

Could pope-like kings + escape the levelling blow. 

That ponderous sceptre (in whose place we bow 

To the light talisman of influence now,) 

Too gross, too visible to work the spell 

Which modern power performs, in fragments fell : 

In fragments lay, till, pateh’d and painted o’er 

With fleurs-de-lys, it shone and scourged once more. 


*Twas then, my friend, thy kneeling nation quaff'd 
Long, long and deep, the churchman’s opiate draught 
Of passive, prone obedience—then took flight 
All sense of man’s true dignity and right ; 

And Britons slept so sluggish in their chain, 

That Freedom’s watch-voice call’d almost in vain. 

Oh England ! England ! what a chance was thine, 
When the last tyrant of that ill-starr’d line 

Fled from his sullied crown, and left thee free 

To found thy own eternal liberty ! 

How nobly high, in that propitious hour, 

Might patriot hands have rais’d the triple tower 

Of British freedom, on a rock divine 

Which neither force could storm nor treachery mine ! 
But no—the luminous, the lofty plan, 

Like mighty Babel, seem’d too bold for man ; 

The curse of jarring tongues again was given 

To thwart a work which raised men nearer heaven. 
While Tories marr’d what Whigs had scarce begun, 
While Whigs undid what Whigs themselres had done.t 


But, gentle Whig reader, Mr. Moore disclaims all this ; 
and ascribes the sin of his youth to the writings of Bo- 


lingbroke and Sir William Wyndham, and other states- | 
men of that “ factious period, when the same sort of alli- | 


* The chief, perhaps the only advantage which has resulted 
from the system of influence, is that tranquil course of unin- 
terrupted action which it has given to the administration of 
government. If kings must be paramount in the state (and 
their ministers for the time-being always think so,) the country 
is indebted to the Revolution for enabling thein to become so, 


quietly, and for removing skilfully the danger of those shocks | 
and collisions which the alarming efforts of prerogative never | 


failed to produce. 


+ The drivelling correspondence between James I, and his | 


“dog Steenie * (the Duke of Buckingham,) which we tind 
among the Hardwicke Papers, sufliciently shows, if we wanted 
any such illustration, into what doting, idiotic brains the plan 
of arbitrary power may enter. 


+ The monarchs of Great Britain can never be sufficiently | 


rateful for that accommodating spirit which led the Revo- 
utionary Whigs to give away the crown, without imposing 
any of those restraints or stipulations which other men might 


have taken advantage of so favourable a moment to enforce, | 
and in the framing of which they had so good a model to | 


follow as the limitations proposed by the Lords Essex and 
Halifax, in the debate upon the Exclusion Bill. They not 


only condescended, however, to accept of places, but took care | 
that these dignities should be no impediment to their “ voice | 


potential” in affairs of legislation ; and although an Act was 


after many years suffered to pass, which, by one of its articles, | 
— placemen from serving as members of the House | 


di 

of Commons, it was yet not allowed to interfere with the in- 
fluence of the reigning monarch, nor with that of his successor 
Anne. The pee clause, indeed, was not to take effect 
till after the decease of the latter sovereign, and she very con- 


siderately repealed it altogether. So that, as representation has 
continued ever since, if the king were simple enough to send to 
foreign courts ambassadors who were most of them in the pay 
of those courts, he would be just as honestly and faithfully re- 
presented as are his people. It would be endless to enumerate 
all the favours which were conferred upon William by those 


ance took place between Toryism and what is now called 
_ Radicalism, which is always likely to ensue on the ejec- 
| tion of the Tory party from power.” So Mr. Moore is 
_ now an orthodox believer in Tory-Radicalism, and never 
_seems to have heard of the more obvious nuisance of 
| Whig-Toryism, of which tokens are to be seen every day 

he rises. Inthe satires on the Regent—if these light 

effusions may be designated by so grave a name as satire 
—Mr. Moore can see no cause of offence, and nothing to 
repent ; nor, we apprehend, the cant of loyalty apart, 
does any oneelse. But it is worthy of remark, that while 
these squibs were admired and applauded, and while their 
author escaped unmolested, things not more pungent, and 
much less indecorous, drew the fiercest persecution of the 
government upon Leigh Hunt and his brother, under the 
| libel law. But our limited space will be better occupied 
| by another extract from what Mr. Moore in one place 
describes as his “ somewhat rash effusion,” for two lines 
in which a Whig friend took him to task : they are those 
quoted below, and will make a good motto to political 
articles in the newspaper :— 


As bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum— 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb. 


| It must be kept in mind, that the working of the par- 

liament, and the condition of the people, as described in 
this extract, refer to a period a quarter of a century 
anterior to the Reform Bill. 


While parliaments, no more those sacred things 
Which make and rule the destiny of kings, 
Like loaded dice by ministers are thrown, 
And each new set of sharpers cog their own. 
Hence the rich oil, that from the Treasury steals, 
Drips smooth o’er all the Constitution’s wheels, 
Giving the old machine such pliant play, 
That Court and Commons jog one joltless way, 
While wisdom trembles for the crazy car, 
So gilt, so rotten, carrying fools so far ; 
And the duped people, hourly doom’d to pay 
The sums that bribe their liberties away,— 








“apostate Whigs.’ They complimented him with the first 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act which had been hazarded 
since the confirmation of that privilege ; and this example of 
our Deliverer’s reign has not been iost upon any of his sue- 
cessors. They promoted the establishment of a standing army, 
and circulated in its defence the celebrated ** Balancing Letter,” 
in which it is insinuated that England, even then, in her 
boasted hour of regeneration, was arrived at such a pitch of 
faction and corruption, that nothing could keep her in order 
but a Whig ministry and a standing army. They refused, as 
long as they could, to shorten the duration of parliaments ; 
and though, in the Declaration of Rights, the necessity of 
_such a reform was acknowledged, they were able, by arts not 
unknown to modern ministers, to brand those as traitors and 
republicans who urged it. But the grand and distinguishing 
| trait of their measures was the power they bestowed on the 
Crown of almost annihilating the freedom of elections,— of 
turning from its course, and for ever de(iling that great stream 
of Representation, which had, even in the most agitated periods, 
reflected some features of the people, but which, from thence- 
| forth, beeame the Pactolus, the * aurifer amnis,” of the court, 
_and served as a mirror of the national will and popular feeling 
no longer. The dangerous power, however, of 
creating peers, which has been so often exercised for the go- 
| verninent against the constitution, is still left in free and 
unqualitied activity ; notwithstanding the example of that 
celebrated Bill for the limitation of this plies branch 
of prerogative, which was proposed in the reign of CGreorge L. 
under the peculiar sanction and recommendation of the Crown, 
but which the Whigs thought right to reject, with all that 
| characteristic delicacy, ak. in general, prevents them when 
enjoying the sweets of office themselves, from taking an 
uncourtly advantage of the Throne. It will be recollected, 
however, that the creation of the frre’re peers by the Tories 
in Anne's reign (a measure which Swift, like a true party man, 
defends) gave these upright Whigs all possible alarm for their 
liberties. 


















































Like a young eagle, who has lent his plume 

To fledge the shaft by which he meets his doom,— 

See their own feathers pluck’d, to wing the dart 

Which rank corruption destines for their heart ! 

But soft | methinks I hear thee proudly say, 

« What ! shall I listen to the impious lay, 

That dares, with Tory license, to profane 

The bright bequests of William’s glorious reign ? 

Shall the great wisdom of our patriot sires, 

Whom H—wks—b—y quotes and savoury B—rch 
admires, 

Be slander’d thus ! shall honest St—le agree 

With virtuous R—se to call us pure and free, 

Yet fail to prove it! Shall our patent pair 

Of wise state-poets waste their words in air, 

And P—e unheeded breathe his prosperous strain, 

And C—nn—ng take the people's sense in Vain ?” 





The people !—ah, that Freedom’s form should stay 
Where Freedom's spirit long hath passed away ! 
That a false smile should play around the dead, 
And flush the features when the soul hath fled ! 
When Rome had lost her virtue with her rights, 
When her foul tyrant sat on Caprex’s heights 
Amid his ruffian spies, and doom’d to death 
Each noble name they blasted with their breath,— 
Even then, (in mockery of that golden time, 

When the Republic rose revered, sublime, 

And her proud sons, diffused from zone to zone, 
Gave kings to every nation but their own,) 
Even then the senate and the tribunes stood, 
Insulting marks, to show how high the flood 
Of Freedom flow’d, in glory’s by-gone day, 

And how it ebb’d,—for ever ebb’d away ! 


Look but around—though yet a tyrant’s sword 
Nor haunts our sleep nor glitters o’er our board, 
Though blood be better drawn, by modern quacks, 
With Treasury leeches than with sword or axe ; 
Yet say, could even a prostrate tribune’s power, 
Or a mock senate, in Rome’s servile hour, 

Insult so much the claims, the rights of man, 

As doth that fetter’d mob, that free divan, 

Of noble tools and honourable knaves, 

Of vension’d patriots and privileged slaves ;— 
That party-colour’d mass, which nought can warm 
But rank corruption’s heat—whose quicken’d swarm 
Spread their light wings in Bribery’s golden sky, 
Buzz for a period, lay their eggs, and die ;— 

That greedy vampire, which from Freedom’s tomb 
Comes forth, with all the mimicry of bloom 

Upon its lifeless cheek, and sucks and drains 

A people’s blood to feed its putrid veins ! 


Thou start’st, my friend, at picture drawn so dark— 
“Is there no light !” thou ask’st—* no lingering spark 
Of ancient fre to warm us? Lives there none, 

To act a Marvell’s part !”’—alas ! not one. 

To place and power all public spirit tends, 

fn place and power all public spirit ends ; 

Like hardy plants, that love the air and sky, 

When out, ‘twill thrive—but taken in, ’twill die ! 

_ Not bolder truths of sacred Freedom hung 
From Sidney’s pen or burn’d on Fox’s tongue, 

Than upstart Whigs produce each market-night, 
While yet their conscience, as their purse, is light ; 
While debts at home excite their care for those 
Which, dire to tell, their much-lov’d country owes, 
And loud and upright, till their prize be known, 
They thwart the King’s supplies to raise their own. 
But bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum— 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb. 

And, though most base is he who, ‘neath the shade 
(f Freedom’s ensign plies corruption’s trade, 

And makes the sacred flag he dares to show 

His passport to the market of her foe, 

et, yet, | own, so venerably dear 

Are Freedom’s grave old anthems to my ear, 

That I enjoy them, though by traitors sung, 

And reverence Scripture even from Satan’s tongue. 
nay, when the constitution has expired, 

ll have such men, like Irish wakers, hired 
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| their first appearance. 


To chant old “ Habeas Corpus” by its side, 
And ask, in purchas’d ditties, why it died ! 

There are tersely versified passages, and fine senti- 
ments, in the other two satires, and also learned notes ; 
but we limit ourselves to Corruption ; and which comes 
as pat at the opening of another session of a Whig par- 
liament, as the letters of the T'wopenny Post-Bag did on 
With a few lines from the 


_ Sceptic, we shall conclude :— 


Wo to the Sceptic, in these party days, 
Who wafts to neither shrine his puffs of praise ! 


_ For him no pension pours its annual fruits, 





| 
! 
| 


No fertile sinecure spontaneous shoots; 7” . 
Not his the meed that crown’d Don H—kh—m’s rhyme, 
Nor sees he e’er, in dreams of future time, 

Those shadowy forms of sleek reversions rise, 

So dear to Scotchmen’s second-sighted eyes. 

Yet who, that looks to History’s damning leaf, 
Where Whig and Tory, thief opposed to thief, 
On either side in lofty shame are seen, 

While Freedom’s form hangs crucified between— 
Whe, B——.,, who such rival rogues can see, 

But flies from both to Honesty and thee ! 

Either our memory fails, or Mr. Moore has omitted 
some rather piquant lines in the /xtercepted Letters ; but 
they may belong to other poems which are yet to ap- 
pear. The rest of the volume is filled up with the beau- 
tiful Irish Melodies ;—and who requires to be reminded 
of them ! 


The Poems of Lady Flora Hastings. 


The literary remains of this lamented victim of malice 
and intrigue, or of thoughtlessness scarcely less culpable, 
have found with the public an interest altogether in- 
dependent of poetical merit. There were, we believe, 
few hearts so callous as not to have been moved by the 
cruel and wanton injuries inflicted upon this patient and 
innocent lady ; and though she has happily gone “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest,” yet few will regard with indifference the tokens 
which she left of highly cultivated literary taste, and of 
gentle and warm affections. It was well known in 
her own family circle, that Lady Flora had composed a 
great deal of beautiful verse, in various styles, and that 
she had sketched out, or rather written, fragments 
isolated scenes—of two tragedies. She had been re- 
peatedly urged by her friends to publish her poems ; 
but, with the genuine modesty which is ever the attend- 
ant, nay, the surest sign, of real genius in woman, she 
shrunk from the notoriety of authorship ; and, at her 
death, without any particular directions, left all her 


| papers to the sole care of that affectionate sister who has 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


i 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


| now given them to the world. 
| necessary explanations, and also, as we should imagine, 


alone could have bestowed. 


| intended to see the light. 





This is done with some 


superfluous reasons or apologies. The poems that are 


| finished, do not, so far as we can judge, evince either 


haste or negligence ; still they may want that careful 
pruning and those delicate touches which the author 
Some are mere first 
sketches, incomplete, laid aside, and probably were never 
The volume contains ballads 
and translations from the German ; but, above all its 
contents, will be prized those copies of verses breathing 
that pure domestic affection and cordial family union 
which appear to have been the original source of Lady 
Flora’s poetical inspiration. From them we choose our 
few specimens. 

The following lines were written in 1834, on the birth- 
day of her affectionate mistress, the Duchess of Kent, 
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whose conduct to Lady Flora was not only honourable, 
but magnanimous, situated as the duchess then was :— 


Fain would I waken, for thy natal day, 

The sweetest tones that poet’s lyre can breathe : 
For thee pour forth the glad and festive lay, 

And for thy brow a rosy chaplet wreathe. 


But deeper thoughts forbid—I may not bring, 
With thoughtless gaiety and sportive glee, 
To thee, so light, so vain an offering— 
This day is full of memory for thee. 


Voices long hush’d are whisp’ring to thee now, 

The loved—the lost—the absent round thee press ; 
The true heart, the early friends laid low, 

Whose presence wont in former years to bless: 


Not with such hallowed memories as these, 

May the light flow of minstrel numbers blend ; 

They bid the votive strains of fancy cease— 

More fervent homage shall on thee attend. 

In simple phrase, with lips sincere, for thee, 

Lady, I breathe a blessing and a prayer: 
Long be thy precious days vouchsafed, to see 
The bless’d results of thy maternal care. 

Few be thy trials, and, thy path to cheer, 

Be many a ray of gracious mercy given ; 

And earth more happy each revolving year, 

Be the bright earnest of a brighter heaven ! 

Our next specimen we consider even finer than the 
above. The lines are addressed to her little nephew and 
niece, the children of the Marquis of Hastings, Lady 
Flora’s only brother. The poem is so sweet and pretty, 
that it cannot fail to become a favourite with all 
children :-— 

Get up, little sister! the morning is bright, 


And the birds are all singing to welcome the light: 
The buds are all opening, the dew ’s on the flower ; 


If you shake but a branch, see there falls quite a shower. | 


By the side of their mothers, look under the trees, 

Hiow the young fawns are skipping about as they please ; 
And by all those rings in the water I know 

The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

The bee, I daresay, has been long on the wing, 

To get honey from every flower of the spring ; 

For the bee never idles, but labours all day, 


And thinking—wise little insect—work better than play. | 


The lark’s singing gaily ; it loves the bright sun, 

And rejoices that now the gay spring is begun : 

For the spring is so cheerful, I think t’would be wrong, 
If we did not feel happy to hear the lark’s song. 

Get up! for when all things are merry and glad, 

(;00d children should never be lazy and sad ; 

For God gives the day-light, dear sister, that we 

May rejoice like the lark, and may work like the bee. 

The following poem may not possess very great literary 
merit, but it is one of those ever-welcome trifles to which 
the greatest minds have unbended, when amiably seeking 
to amuse their friends and family circle ; and it more- 
over tells of days when this lamented lady was herself 
both cheerful and gay. It was written in consequence 
of a friend asserting that few rhymes could be found for 
Ashby de la Zouch,—a place closely connected with the 
history of the Hastings family, as representatives of the 
Earls of Huntingdon. The subject of the playfal poem 
is thus explained :— 

Ashby de la Zouch, in Leicestershire, was long the 
residence of the Earls of Huntingdon, who had a castle 
there, which was destroyed by the parliamentary army 
in the time of Charles I. It is the property of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings; and, within the last few years, a 
building has been pulled down which adjoined the ruins 
of the castle, and was called “the Old Place,” or Palace, 
and which was always considered, from traditional au- 


hority, to have been built by Henry, fifth Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, for the accommodation of the suite of King 
James I. It is well known that it was a part of that 
monarch’s policy to visit any of his subjects whose power 
and riches rendered them formidable, and, by his long 
residence at their expense, to diminish their fortunes, 
Amongst the rest, his majesty, attended by a numerous 
suite, visited the Earl of Huntingdon, and was splendidly 
entertained. I do not suppose the tradition to be strictly 
correct, which is still assigning three weeks or two 
' months as the duration of the royal visit ; but his arrival 
is thus mentioned in a MS. history of the Hastings 
family :-— 
|“ Tst September 1617—King James being on his re- 
turn from Scotland, towards which he went on 15th 
_March preceding, was entertained, together with the 
_whole court, by this Earle at his house in Ashby de la 
Zouch ; the king lodging there all night.” 


| The author ad- Ye gentles gay 
dresseth the _ List to my lay, 
_ courteous public. Qn lofty themes I touch— 
A song I'll sing 
Of James the King, 
And Ashby de la Zouch. 


The monarch sate 

In regal state, 

As chroniclers will vouch ; 
Absorb’d—for nought 
Could claim a thought 
But Ashby de la Zouch. 


Nor yet renown 

Had made it known 

For baths,* hot, cold, and douche ; 
Nor Scott to fame 

Consign’d the name 

Of Ashby de la Zouch. 


Royal musings. 


Anticipatory 
reflections. 





Rumour telleth of But fame declared 
| the magnificence Ear! Henry fared 

| of Karl Henry. As kings to fare would grudge— 
| His banquet-hall 

Was free to all, 

In Ashby de la Zouch: 


| Of the illustrious ‘T'o every squire 

| guests. In Leicestershire— 

And there were many such— 
And chivalry 

Of high degree, 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 


The resolve. Outspake the King— 

| “A settled thing! 

Ill taste no more hotch-potch, 
Till I shall know 

How matters go 


At Ashby de la Zouch. 


The plan unfolded. © I’ll down and share 
My cousin’s fare : 
I'll mount the heavy coach, 
And it shall drop 
Me from its top, 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 


“Tis not the thing 

To suit a king, 

My ministers avouch ; 
But I will jog 
Along—incog.— 

To Ashby de la Zouch.” 


On all men near 

Fell doubt and fear— 

He might have spoken Dutch: 
They puzzled long, 

That courtier throng, 

O’er Ashby de la Zouch. 


Objections 
answered, 


Effect produced, 


* Salt-water from Lord Hastings’ coal-mines, famous 
for the cure of rheumatism, and now brought to Ashby. 


















The constitutional 
advisers of the 
crown alarmed, 


The author 
moraliseth. 


A threatened 
resignation. 


La nuit porte 
conseil, 


A gracious letter. 


A humble reply, 
and animadver- 
sions thereon, 


Preparation, 


Perplexities. 


More detinite 
apprehensions. 


The countess 
anticipateth an 
incursion of the 
Picts and Scots. 


The Kjng arriveth, 


The King fares 
sum ptuously, 


Could it be meant 

As precedent 

For future kings to clutch ? 
Use his own eyes 

Instead of spies, 

At Ashby de la Zouch? 


Oh! dream too free 

For majesty ! 

Could truth to thrones approach, 
James had gone down 

From town alone 

To Ashby de la Zouch, 


The premier knelt ; 

He said—he felt 

He must from office trudge, 
Should etiquette 

The king forget, 

For Ashby de la Zouch. 
Ere morning’s light 

Had banish’d night, 

The monarch left his couch ; 
And straightway sent 

To this intent, 

To Ashby de la Zouch. 


“ He did not fear 

He on his dear 

Kind kinsman could encroach ; 
He’d be, he knew, 

Le Bien-venu 


At Ashby de la Zouch.” 


The Earl profess’d 

Himself most bless’d ; 

(The premier mutter’d “ Fudge !”) 
And all the court 

Did straight resort 

To Ashby de la Zouch. 


But wo the while ! 

What haste, what toil, 

To build, and eke to botch; 
To brew, to bake— 

To mend, to make— 

In Ashby de la Zouch! 


Earl Henry stood 

In thoughtful mood— 

The countess tore her mutch; 
She thought of all 

That might befall 

Poor Ashby de la Zouch. 


Her buttery, stored 

With many a hoard, 

Where erst none dared to poach, 
Would rifled be, 

She could foresee, 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 


“ He will bring down,” 

She cried, “ from town, 
Hosts of his starving Scotch ; 
They'll find no kail, 

Nor parritch meal, 

At Ashby de la Zouch !” 


On foot, on horse, 

All rush’d of course, 

With sword, bow, staff, or crutch, 
The king to meet, 

And gladly greet, 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 


Great was the guest, 

As great the feast, 

And none could thrift reproach ; 
Of buck and roe 

They had enow, 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 
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Gillwiska’s stream* 

Could not, I deem, 

Afford pike, perch, or roach ; 
But generous Trent 

A tribute sent 

To Ashby de la Zouch. 


A word in favanr 
of the Trent. 


The Malmsey butt 


He gave the word 
is broached. ¥ F 


That princely lord, 

The Malvoisie to broach ; 
The fatal winet 

Was thought “ divine” 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 


** De omnibus re- 
bus—et multis 
aliis.”” 


I might as well 

Attempt to tell 

The feats of Searamouch, 
As all the “ sport 

Of that gay court” 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 


The bells did ring, 
The gracious king 
Enjoy’d his visit much ; 
And we've been poor- 
Er since that hour, 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 
One ov THE Hastinés. 


The finale, where- 
in lurketh a moral. 


Jairah, a Dramatic Mystery ; and other Poems. 
By Lady E. Stuart Wortley. 

The first attempts of this lady were so extravagantly 
bepraised by the critics, that sober-minded people were 
revolted. Now when her fermenting imagination is 
working itself clear, and her poetry evinces growing 
strength and coherence, no one speaks about her. How- 
ever, Lady Emmeline does not seem to require the sti- 
mulus of praise. Her gallant spirit pricks on her muse ; 
and song proves its own reward, “ Jairah” is a lady’s 
Cain, or Prometheus Unbound. The miscellaneous poems 
are of varying character. We meant to take for our 
specimen the brave Song of Falconry ; but that will keep, 
and this is evanescent ; at least we hope the occasion of 
its birth will pass away. Lady Emmeline was always 
a Tory, but now she becomes a partisan. 


A VARIATION ON THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
I will sing you a very steady song, made by some steady 
pates, 
Of some fine old English gentlemen who live on our 
estates ! 
Do-nothings well might be their name, for they do this 
at all rates, 
And help each other this to do, like kind and loving 
mates ! 
Chorus.—Those fine old English gentlemen, 
some of the present time. 


They think that they take care, meanwhile, of this our 
English land ! 

They have plotted, and have pottered,—they have plun- 
dered and have planned, 

How to win fresh booty for themselves, through many 4 
slight-of-hand. 

While the country in a curious plight, on a giddy point 
doth stand, 

Through those fine old, &e. 


They're a very philosophic sort of stoical old set ! 

For whate’er the land’s dire losses be, at least they do not 
fret. 

—No doubt we owe them large arrears, and a weighty 
national debt ! 

And if times should change a little, why, we may repay 
them even yet, 

Those fine old, &c. 


° A stream that runs close to Ashby. 
+ Fatal to George duke of Clarence, Lord Hunting- 


don’s ancestor. 
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What though they nothing do themselves, yet a wond- 
rous deal is done ! 

Hark ! what rumours of rebellions come, and of battles 
lost and won ! 

But Cupid’s Doves, and guileless Lambs, do well such 
strife to shun— 

While from all sides those strange reports must the ears 
so lengthy stun, 

Of those fine old, Ac. 


Yes !—some slight troubles have occurred, and occur 
still every day ; 

And the country groans and grumbles much, and some 
wise people say— 

That nought can aid her now, since even Canada spurns 
her sway ! 

But—whist !—she still is rich enough her rulers to pay, 

The fine old, &c. 


* a * * * * 


Old England ’s likely now to meet, with many a sad 
mishap, 

While one a small flirtation makes, and the other takes 
a nap; 

We name no names, but tight and close fits the unbe- 
coming cap ; 

The Lion’s ancient strength is lost, as he slumbers in her 
lap ; 

Through these fine old, &c. 


Now the wrong’d Chinese defy her power, and war's 
dread banner rear ; 

John Bull in that big China Shop will break his horns I 
fear ! 

Tea-totallers are looking black—very poor will be their 
cheer— 

Henceforth their ‘minished dose of Tea they will water 
with a tear— 

Through those fine old, &c. 


* * * * ae os 


Oh! they prate and potter, fuss and fume—nor their 
business understand, 


And whate’er is set on foot by them, is still done wader- | 


hand; 
While one bog-trotting knave can rule their whole tame 
truckling band. 
Up! all you high-souled Englishmen—rouse up, and rid 
your land, 
Of these weak old, &c. 


Up! all ye true-born Englishmen—and nobly do and | 


dare f 
Nail-—nail your colours to the mast! 
his lair! 


let the Lion leave 


Now, the thunders of lis haughty strength let him fear- | 


fully prepare, 
And yet turn the terrors of your wrath, since that they 
ill could bear, 
From those poor old English gentlemen, Xe. 
* ~ a oo +e 


Foreign lords and masters we must brook, once Earth’s | 


rulers—Ocean’'s lords !—- 


Strike th’ insulted flag !—slight th’ outraged shrine !— | 


sheath these stain-dishonoured swords ! 

On onr manors dares to poach the Bear, with his north- 
ern barbarous hordes !-— 

Brave Circassia ‘gainst him stands alone, while no aid 
that crew affords, 


ancient time ! 


This is very clever, and more like the witty “ Lady 
Mary” than anything that her fair connexion (who we 
were not till now aware was of the Viser faction,) has 
yet produced. We wish she could find an image for 
Russia trampling down England, less sectional or like 
a Justice of the Quorum, than that of poaching on our 
manor. 


| Poor Jack. 


absence of all kinds of pretension. 


| story is wholesome and cheerful ; and it po:seszes the 


. bd 4 ! . . . . . “ 
Of queer old English gentlemen, not of the | grand quality of being, without any violent effort at ex- 
'citement, well-sustained and entertaining. 
| forms, moreover, a very handsome library (not merely 


| cireulating library) volume ; and the illustrations are 


| 


| The Saga of Frithioff. Translated from the Swedish 
of Tegner by Oscar Baker. Bull. Pp. 171. 

| We recommend this spirited new translation of “ The 
Saga” to all who prize that bold and vigorous, if rude 
national poetry, in which the primitive character and 
manners of a people are embalmed. We cannot go quite 
the length of Mr. Laing, and class “ The Saga” with the 
productions of Homer, Shakspeare, and Scott; but they 
| hold the place, to the northern nations, of our old ballads 
and metrical romances, the “ Percy Reliques,” and 
|“ Border Ministrelsy ;’ and that we consider a high 
| station in popular literature. 





The Comic Almanac. 

Rigpum Funnipos, gent., has, this year, mercifully 
delayed his stated appearance until Christmas fare had 
imparted additional strength of lungs, and of risible 
muscles, to readers, upon whose side-shaking powers he 
never before made calls so irresistible, and so incessant. 
What we prize in this exquisite droll, is that under- 
current of wisdom and humanity which, though still and 
unseen, flows through much of his drolling. 





TALES AND ROMANCES. 





| Adventures of Susan Hopely ; or, Circumstantial 
Evidence. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


After the “ Causes Célebres,” and the many curious 
trials which the history of criminal jurisprudence fur- 
| nishes, it is not very easy for any author, however 
gifted, to compose an effective series of tales turning 
upon circumstantial evidence ; but independently alto- 
gether of this objection, we have, in Susan Hopely, an 
entertaining novel, and a clever and faithful picture of 
ordinary English life, with little of romance, (though a 
good deal of improbability,) and with no pretension : 
pleasing, natural, humorous, and, in the right place, 
truly pathetic ; and, altogether, an excellent fiction, 
though, perhaps, somewhat wanting in what Dr. Johnson 
| called “ concoction.” Susan herself is an English Jeane 
Deans ; and the episodes of the clerk of the Post-office, 
who abstracted money from a letter ; and the story of 
| Mrs. Ayton, who was impeached with stealing lace and 


| 
' 
' 
' 
| 
{ 


| silks ; with the entire history of the unfortunate girl, 


We regret that the 
work has reached us at so late a period of the month, 
that we cannot give our readers a fuller account of it. 


Julia Clerk, are quite beautiful. 


By Captain Marryat. 
Clarkson Stanfield. 

After “ Peter Simple,’ we consider “* Poor Jack” as 
the best of Captain Marryat’s novels ; and even be- 
fure the popular Peter in approximation to the purely 
national standard of Fielding and De f'oe—whether in 
humour, naturalness, truthful simplicity, or the entire 
The moral of the 


lilustrated by 


I vol. 8vo. 


The book 


the best, out of sight, which we remember to have seen 
in any late work of this sort. Some of them are, in- 
deed, more like finished designs of the Flemish school, 
than semi-caricature sketches to illustrate a tale. Cap- 
tain Marryat has pressed a few excelleat Yankee and 
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salt-water lyrics into the service with good effect. As 
a fair specimen of the “ Memoirs of Poor Jack,’ we 
celect the following scene, which has the recommenda- 
tion of completeness. We must premise that Jack, or 
rather Tom, is leaving home to be apprenticed to a 
Channel pilot at Deal :— 


It was a beautiful sunshiny morning when I arose ; | 
and as Bramble intended that we should leave Green- 
wich the next day, I thought I might as well call at 
the house of Dr. Tadpole, and try if 1 could see him be- 
fore Ll went. When Larrived there, he was not at home ; 
but my namesake, T’om, was, as usual,in the shop. Tom 
was two or three years older than me, being between | 
seventeen and eighteen ; and he had now grown a great | 
tall fellow. We always were very good friends when 
we occasionally met ; and he generally appeared to be 
as good-tempered and grinning as ever: but when I 
entered the shop, I found him very grave and dejected ; 
so much so, that I could not help asking him what was 
the matter. 

“ Matter enough, I think,” said Tom, who was pound- 
ing something inthe mortar. “ I'll not stay here, that’s 
flat. I'll break my indentures, as sure as my name is 
fom Cob; and I'll set up an opposition ; and [ll join 
the Friends of the People’s Society, and the Anti-Bible 
Society, and every other opposition Anti in the country.” 

“Why, what has happened, Tom ?” 

“Ill make speeches ‘against Church and against 
State; and against the aristocracy and Habeas Corpus ; 
and against physic ; and against standing armies and | 
Magna Charta ; and every other rascally tyranny and | 
oppression to which we are subjected : that / will.” 

Here Tom gave such a thump with the pestle that I | 
thought he would have split the mortar. 

“But what is it, Tom?” inquired J, as I sat down. | 
“What has the Doctor done ?” 











“Why, Ill tell you: the liquorice is all gone ; and | 


he won’t order any more.” 


“ Well, that is because you have eaten it all.” 


No L haven’t ; I have not eaten a bit for these five 
weeks: its all been used in pharmacopey ; honestly 
used—and he can’t deny it.” 

“ Who used it ?” 
“Why, I did: he said he wouldn’t stand my eating 
liquorice ; and I told him I shouldn’t eat any more. 


No more I have ; but I an’t well, and I prescribes for | 
Mayn’t I phy- | 


myselt. Haven’t I a right to do that ? 
sic myself! I’m a doctoras well as he is. Who makes 
up all the medicine, I should like to know? Who ties 
up the bottles, and writes directions? Well, my in- 
sides are out of order, and I prescribes for myself black 
draughts—‘ omnes dias horas amendum ;’ and now, says 
he, as the ingredients are all gone, I shan’t take any 
ore.” ; 

“ And pray what were the ingredients, Tom ?” 

“ Why, laxative and alterative, as suits my complaint. 
Extract. liquor. aqua pura—haustus.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ Liquorice and water to be sure : there’s nothing else 
I can take. I have tasted everything in the shop, from 
plate powder to aqua fortis ; and everything else goes 
against iy stomach.” 

“ Weil, Tom, its a hard case ; but perhaps the Doctor 
will think better of it.” 

“ He'd better, or I'll set up for myself; for I won't 
stand it any longer: it an’t only for myself, but for 
others, that I eare. Why, I have a hankering for Anny 
Whistle (you know her, don’t you !) a pretty little girl 
With red lips ; lives in Church Street. Well, as long as 


I could bring her a bit of liquorice when I went to see | 
her, all was smooth enough, and I got many a kiss when | 


nO one was nigh ; but now that I can’t fork out a bit as 
big as a marble, she’s getting quite shy of me, and is 
always talking with Bill, the butcher’s boy. 
ha’porth. Now, an’t that hard ?” 


Tom's plans for completing his medical education and 
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of his mastet, to think of setting up for himself—are 
quite as good as this ; but the necessity of putting them in 
action is prevented by the Doctor yielding in this wise :— 


“The Doctor and I must come to a proper understand- 
ing. I didn’t clean his boots this morning. I wish, if 
you see him Jack, you'd reason with him a little.” 

“I'll see what I can do: but don’t be rash. Good- 
by, Tom ; mind you tell the Doctor that I called.” 

“ Well, I will ; but that’s not in my indentures.” 

I called in at the widow’s [a gay and amiable young 
Irish widow, who keeps a cigar-shop—is very kind to 
Jack, and has great influence with the Doctor,] and 
communicated the intended rebellion on the part of Tom. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. St. Felix, “ I'll not forget to make 
the Spanish claim, and prevent Tom from walking 
Spanish. The Doctor is very inconsiderate ; he forgets 


_ that Tom’s regard for liquorice is quite as strong as his 


own for a cigar. Now, if the Doctor don't promise me 
to have a fresh supply for Tom, I won't let him have a 


_ cigar for himself.” 


The Doctor was compelled to surrender at discretion. 
The next waggon brought down a hundred-weight of 
liquorice ; and Tom recovered his health and the smiles 
of Anny Whistle. 


Longbeard, Lord of London: A Romance. 8 vols. 

The best thing we can say for this romance is, that 
we have read it out-and-out, and found the third volume 
the most exciting of the series. It partakes of the char- 
acter of a historical romance, without being called one ; 


| and gives the reader fresh and delightful glimpses of 


London, and its jolly Saxon burghers, in the olden time— 
a time so old as the Crusaders and Caur de Lion. 


| Longbeard, the hunch-backed hero, is, moreover, made a 


champion of the rights of the people—of the Saxons 
still smarting under the oppression of their Norman in- 
vaders ; and the book, from this cause, breathes the 
generous spirit of liberty. We must tell the author, as 
a secret, that after his rambling gleeman had done such 
gallant and chivalrous service to the high-minded hero- 


_ine and her sister (the old tanner’s daughters of London 
| Bridge and Bermondsey,) we were disappointed at find- 


I know he | 
gives her bulls’-eyes ; 1 seed him one day buying a | 


ing him not turn out Richard himself—executing justice, 
and taking revenge, in this disguise, upon his Josed 
Norman courtiers. Wecan recommend this romance as 
one which—if not of the rare few forming the highest 
order—perfectly fulfils the main purpose of such works ; 
namely, the entertainment of the reader, with a little 
instruction agreeably insinuated in the course of his 
amusement. 


Popular Traditions of England. First Series. 
Lancashire. By J. Roby, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn, 


This work was published about ten years since, and 
very well received ; but the price—from the style of 
printing, and expensive illustrations—was so high, that 
the Traditions have been sealed books to the great body 
of the reading public. The work has been republished 
in a manner which makes it accessible to all who can 
contrive to obtain a sight of new works, either by pur- 
chase, or the happy contrivance of circulating libraries. 
In an ingenious introductory essay upon tradition in 
general, Mr. Roby says little or nothing of those specific 
| traditions which he has worked up into tales, illustra- 
tive of the manners, usages, superstitions, and antiquities 
of the English. Yet each of them has some foundation 
in traditionary legends, or old chronicles, and county 
and family histories, and genealogies, Whatever scope 
may have been allowed to fancy in adorning the tale, 


surgical practice—when thus compelled, by the cruelty | the author always takes care to give that sir of reality 
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which attends a genuine “local habitation” and name. 
His historical, antiquarian, and topographical know- 
ledges render the use of these effective in the construc- 
tion of the tales. 


Naomi ; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
J. B. Webb. 


A very pleasing tale, which gives the reader—whether 
young or old—a lively idea of the manners of the He- 
brew people; and of the Holy City, and Palestine. 
The scene is Jerusalem during the siege by the Emperor 
Titus ; and some of the characters being Romans, and 
the early converts to Christianity among the noblest 
families of the Jews, the ingenious authoress finds 
abundant materials for giving her narrative both variety 
and interest. 


The Priest of the Nile; a Tale of Ancient Egypt. 
By Mrs. Charles Tinsley. 2 vols. 

This work, in the frame-work of a fiction, is intended 
to illustrate the Mystic History of the Egyptian Osiris. 
The work is only adapted to that “fit audience though 
few,” which, in these times, is all it is likely to obtain. 





Olla Podrida. By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” 
&e. &e. 

Captain Marryat has here gathered together the most 
valuable of his odds and ends, scattered through the 
various periodical works with which he has been con- 
nected whether as editor or contributor. He commits 
them to the public in the confidence of obtaining all the 
justice which he has a right to expect. Here, moreover, 
appear all of those miscellaneous pieces which this fer- 
tile writer wishes posterity to regard as advisedly and 
deliberately published as his—all that he adopts and 
wishes to acknowledge as the fugitive offspring of his 
brain. A “ Diary on the Continent,” originally pub- 
lished in one of the magazines as the Diary of a Blasé, 
occupies a considerable space in the three volumes. 
With many superfluities, it displays much of the humour, 
shrewdness, and plain direct of-hand good sense, which 
characterize all Captain Marryat’s writings. No one 
better understands the obvious weak points of human 
nature, and especially those of the nature of John Bull. 
But, unfortunately, Captain Marryat’s prejudices spring 
from the same root with his good-sense, and they are 
equally vigorous in their growth. We would advise 
English people about to visit the Continent, to enlighten 
their ignorance, and qualify their enthusiasm, or, haply, 
their personal and national conceit, by a previous per- 
usal of Captain Marryat’s remarks in this diary. 

Captain Marryat has attempted a drama of the tragi- 
comic kind ; and he has succeeded in clever satirical 
directions for the composition of a fashionable novel, and 
a modern book of travels. “Set a thief to catch a 
thief,” does not altogether apply here; though the author 
does know a trifle or two of the mysteries of modern 
book-making. 


The Seer, or Commonplaces Refreshed. Part I. 


Under this quaint title, Mr. Moxon has published a 
number of those stray Essays of Leigh Hunt, which 
have hitherto been scattered through the periodicals of the 
day. For our own parts, our memories require no re- 
freshing. The amiable and delightful fireside philosophy 


| tive cast. 


tion of aphorism, reasoning, and description. 
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of “ Breakfasts,” and that genial criticism of the elder 
poets, in which Mr. Hunt, like a skilful wine-merchant, 
propitiates our taste and judgment, by giving us a 
liberal trial-sip, are matters not easily forgotten. And 
yet, it is desirable to have them collected and at hand, 
were it only to supply the “ Book,” which of itself goes 
far to render the “ Breakfast,’ or the “ Window,” or 
even “Sunday in London,” a source of enjoyment and 
instruction. 


The Parlour Table- Book. 


This is a volume of short extracts, from the best Eng- 
lish writers ; and generally those of a grave and reflec- 
It is very handsomely printed and done up, 
and forms altogether an elegant and suggestive collec- 
The com- 
piler has not overlooked a certain Mr. Wilmott, with 
whose works we were not before acquainted ; though the 
specimens given justify, in his case, a dispensation from 
a self-denying ordinance, and also Mr. Wilmott’s claim 
to appear in the best literary company—though perhaps 
not quite so often. 


Family Prayers for ecery Morning and Evening of 
the Year. By John Morison, D.D. 


In this manual of family devotion, Dr. Morison has 
drawn from every pure and approved source within his 
reach. He has studied brerity, rightly considering short 
prayers the safer extreme in conducting family worship. 
He has endeavoured to frame the work in that catholic 
spirit which may render it acceptable to all sects and 
denominations, “ writing neither as a Churchman nor a 
Dissenter, but as a Christian,” and in a style simple, 
concise, and scriptural. Seren hundred and fifty-eight 
prayers, though each is limited to a single page, (of 
goodly dimensions,) form a large and rather imposing 
volume, (in size and appearance resembling a handsome 
royal Family Bible,) and one which is well worth the at- 
tention of those requiring such a help. 


The Grammar of Botany. By G. Francis. 

This gentleman, whose former botanical work, “ The 
Little English Flora,” we lately had occasion to notice 
with high praise, has composed this Grammar with 4 
view to cheapness, simplicity, and readableness, and the 
desire of obviating the objections which some persons— 
more nice certainly than really delicate—have made to 
the study of botany in schools, because reference is made 
to the sexual distinctions of plants. The work is re- 
markable for good arrangement, and the consequent 
clearness of its details. It is very neatly and copiously 
illustrated, and altogether forms a work highly deserv- 
ing of commendation as an easy and popular introduction 
to botany. 


Persecution of Christian Converts in Madagascar. 


The Rev. Mr. Ellis’ “ History of Madagascar,” re- 
cently published, laid before the public the persecution 
to which, after the death of King Radama, his queen, 
who usurped the throne, and her new counsellors sub- 
jected the native Christians. The mission schools were 
dispersed ; the missionaries, and indeed all the English 
residents were ill-treated ; and a vigorous attempt was 
made by the queen to eradicate Christianity from her 
dominions, and by persuasion, or punishment if necessary, 
to restore her subjects to the faith of their ancestors. 
But many of the converts have held fast by their profes- 
sion, and several have suffered martyrdom. Some of the 


persecuted Christians escaped to the Mauritius, and are 
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now in Great Britain. The profits of the volume which 
narrates their sufferings are to be devoted to their benefit. 
We therefore heartily wish for its success. 


Jest and Earnest; a Series of Essays. 
These brief Essays are of the character of those which, 
in a light vein, adorn periodical literature. They display 
just thinking and lively talents. 


The Comic Songster : a Collection of Scotch, English, 
and Irish Comic Songs. Glasgow. 

Some merry and mirth-loving soul appears, for years 
back, to have been keeping a sharp look-out for what- 
ever might serve the purpose of shaking the sides ; and, 
considering the admitted difficulty, in this ticklish de- | 
partment of literature, of separating “ one man’s meat | 
from another man’s poison ’’—the wheat from the chaff— | 
he has picked up a great deal. Altogether, there is a 
wonderfully rich, if not rare collection. Weare glad to | 
find that those good old ditties, chat have stood the test 
of many a merry Christmas, are duly prized. 

The Forester’s Offering. By Spencer Hall, a 
native of Sherwood Forest. 

This is a very pleasing little book, descriptive of 
forest scenery; of the days of Robin Hood and his 
merry men ; and of many charming woodland and rural 
rambles, enjoyed by the author and his friends. And 
surely his work is not less deserving of attention that it 
is the production of the leisure hours of an intelligent 
and tasteful artisan. 


The Dictionary of Mottos. 
This is a collection of the mottos assumed by the no- | 
bility and gentry, corporations, towns, &c. &c., selected 
from the book of Family Crests, and is a curiosity in its 
way. 
Baronetage of the British Empire, for 1841. 
We have here a complete list of the baronets of the 
United Kingdom ; and a history of the Order, with its 
rights and privileges. 





Gibson’s Etymological Geography. 

This little work is meant to be supplementary to 
elementary geographical works ; and a useful supple- | 
ment it forms—giving, if not the exact meaning of every 
name of a place, town, river, &c., at least a clew to the 
meaning. Thus, when the pupil learns that Aber signifies 
the Mouth or Embouchure of a River, or a Roadstead, 
he also knows what Aberdeen, Aberbrothwick, Aber- 
conway, &c., signifies. And, in like manner, the various 
prefizes and postfizes being explained, the names of places | 
ranged under them are easily understood. We are 
‘somewhat surprised to find the places with postfixes—as 
bad, hie, borugh, bourn, den, cote, ford, &c. &c.—more 


tumerous than those of which the names are formed by 
prefixes, 


Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
We have, in this portly, or Dutch-built volume, as 
much of a popular Encyclopedia as it is well possible to 
“ompress into the space ; and really an immense fund of 


useful information. The type, though small, is sharp 
and clear, 








JUVENILE BOOKS, 
Bible Stories. ‘By G. M. Bussey. 


| A Lilliputian quarto—the favourite size for the Ju- 
pe Library—is illustrated with neat cuts from those 
“signs of Martin and Westall, of the Scriptural subjects 
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of these artidts with which the public is already well 

acquainted. The possession of the book will make the 

little folks too proud, if its lessons do not counteract the 

propensity. 

The Orphan ; or, the True Principles of Religious 
Education Illustrated. 

A pleasing little juvenile story, intermingling slight 
sketches of Natural History with the inculeation of 
benevolent feelings. 

Fables and Proverbs for Children, 


G. M. Bussey. 


Edited by 


We have here a selection of the best Fables of every 
age and country, couched in language calenlated to be 
easily understood by children, and tointerest them. The 
moral, instead of being left to be guessed at, or lightly 
told, is compressed in a text of Scripture, a Proverb, or 
brief sentence from some good author. The little 
volume is neatly illustrated. 





DRAMAS, 
Eva; or, Toe Error: A Play, in Five Acts. By 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
Tue Lovers: A Play in Five Acts. By M. Healy, Esq. 
Tuomas a Becket: A Play in Five Acts. By John 
Garwood, 





SERIAL WORKS. 

THe Poputar CycLopepia ; or, CONVERSATIONS LEX!- 
con. [This valuable work is completed by the publica- 
tion of a Fifty-sixth Part ; which forms the conclusion 
of the Supplement. ] 


Tue Devit on Two Sticks. Part VIII. 


STANDARD AMERICAN LitTERATURE. — LectuRES to 
Younc Men. By George W. Burnap; and Scenes in 
Lire. By Mrs. Ellet. 


Works of Josepuvs. Part X. 

SHAKSPEARE ILLustTRATED. Part XX. 

History of Navoteon (Tyas.) Part XXIIL. 

YaRREL’s Britisnh Birps. Parts XX. and XXL. 
[These Parts of this charming work treat of the Plorers, 
and their congeners ; and of Bitterns, Herons, &e. &e. 


| The plates are as beautiful as ever.] 


History of Britisu Star-Fisnes—Part II].: Hts- 


tory of the AnimaL Kinepom. By Thomas Rymer 
Jones, F.Z.S. Part XIII. 
Neuces Puivosopuice; or, Tur Puirosorny of 


TuinGs ; as developed in the study of the Philosophy of 
Words. By Edward Johnson, Esq. Part I. [This is an at- 
tempt to popularize the study of intellectual philosophy. | 

Leoenns of Lancasnire.—Part I. The Commencement 
of the Batrie of Wican Lane. [We fear this little 
work is a great deal too high-priced for the present state 
of the literary market. ] 





Memorias of Campripcr. By Le Keux. Part IX. 
History of Printino. Part LX. 

PAMPHLETS, 
Menemet Aut, Lorp Patmerston, Russia, and 


France. By William Cargill, Esq. [A clever pamphlet, 
by a writer deplorably affected with the Russo-phobia. } 

Lerrers on the CURRENCY; appRessep to CuaRies 
Woop, Esq. M.P. By William Leatham, Banker, Wake- 
field, Yorkshire. [We recommend this able pamphlet 
to all who wish to arrive at the true principles of this 
most vexed and complicated question. ] 
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Report of the Directors of the Liverroo: Mecna- The First Part is the City of Aberdeen—a place 
nics’ Institution, for 1840. which furnishes many admirable pictorial subjects ; and, 
ItLustrations of the Practica Operation of the | in the several views, a highly promising specimen of 
Scorrisu System of Manacement of the Poor. By W. | this spirited undertaking. Both the architectural and 
P. Alison, M.D. [The papers read by Dr. Alison, before | scenic views possess the merit rare in such delineations, 
the Statistical Section of the British Association at | of combining fidelity and accuracy with effect. The 
Glasgow, last autumn, were subsequently published in | work is to appear in Quarterly Parts; and Perth, 
the Quarterly Journal of the London Statistical Society ; | Glasgow, Paisley, and Dumfries, are announced as in a 
and have since appeared asa separate pamphlet. They | state of forwardness. An accompanying sheet is filled 
confirm, by a great amount of additional testimony, with plans, topographical details, &e. &e. We cre not 
whatever has been alleged by the philanthropic Dr. sure that we like two views on the same sheet, as is done 
Alison, and others, of the unsuspected extent of actual in some instances, though it should be the better a bar- 
destitution which prevails, both in the towns and among gain as to the number of plates. It is worthy of noiice, 
the rural communities of Scotland ; and thus display | as a symptom of the late pictorial enterprise of the 
the total inadequacy of the present system of Poor-laws. | | Scottish publishers, that this fine work issues from Mon- 
| trose. 
FINE ARTS. Heatu’s Wavervey Gatuery, Part LX.,contains—lIsa- 
Nichol’s Cities and Towns of Scotland Illustrated. | bella Vere in the Black Dwarf; Poor Madge Wildfire, 
Part 1. Aberdeen. beautiful, and wild enough ; and the demure and pretty 


Independently of its masterly execution, the object of | Alice Bridgenorth. Without being remarkable for ex- 
this work must recommend it to every patriotic native | cellence, the plates are all good, and the portraits much 
of Scotland ; but especially to those who have a taste | more in consonance with the idea of the persons repre- 
for the Fine Arts. But the intrinsic merits of this series | sented, than is sometimes the case in similar works. 
of views form the best recommendation of a work which | Tue Scorr Moxument.—[A fine engraving of the 
is fully entitled to the name of National. The views Monument intended to be erected in Edinburgh to the 
are in tinted lithography, in the style of the late works | Memory of Sir Walter Scott has been published by Adam 
of Roberts, Stanfield, and Harding: they are of ample and Charles Black. It is upon a large scaie, and makes 
dimensions—twenty-two inches by fifteen ; printed on ® handsome picture, worthy of becoming a household 
good drawing-paper ; and neatly done up in cloth boards, | monument with the admirers of Scott. ] 








POSTSCRIPT—W ALSALL ELECTION. 

LimiTEp as is our space, we cannot allow the occasion to elapse, without one word expressive of hearty satisfac- 
tion at the decided movement of the Anti-Corn-Law League. From the attitude the League has assumed, what- 
ever may be the immediate result of the election—and we anticipate triumph—the most beneficial consequences 
must arise. The Chartists and working classes will now be convinced that the members of the League are in 
earnest in the pursuit of that great object, which has been misrepresented as a trick of the middle classes to divert 
the people from those fundamental reforms more necessary to their well-being ; and those of the Ministry, who are 
capable of serious reflection, must now believe that something more is required to satisfy the abolitionists than 
the hocus-pocus of Open Questions. A proof like this was wanted to carry conviction both to that insensible 
government, who despatched the unlucky young gentleman, at such a crisis, to such a constituency, and to those 
misled persons,—on this point grossly misled,—who imagine that they have an interest opposed to that of the 
Corn-Law abolitionists. In the present critically balanced state of factions and votes in Parliament, the Ministerial 
prints are, of course, furious at any step which may endanger the places of their patrons ;—security in office, “ keep- 
ing in the Whigs,” being the Alpha and Omega of their desire for the general weal. The real Reformers, also, 
would, in this particular instance, be doubly grieved and disappointed if the Tory candidate was returned ; yet, even 
that calamity were tolerable, under the conviction of the advantages that must result from the step advisedly taken at 
Walsall, and which will be repeated as often as a similar crisis arises. Did the Whigs, when they sent down that 
raw young gentleman, believe that the Anti-Corn-Law Association was not sincere in the declarations put forth, 
that, with them, the repeal of the bread-tax was to be the testing question of every candidate? In these cireum- 
stances, the appearance of Mr. Littleton at Walsall looked like premeditated defiance and insult. It was Lord 
Melbourne’s speeches against repeal put into action ; and upon every ground of principle, expediency, and con- 
sistency, challenged opposition the most decided, let the consequences be what they might. The lesson which this 
energetic line of conduct has taught, will make the Whigs more cautious how they put forth a candidate—for- 
warded per order—whose only claim is aristocratic connexion and Treasury influence. It is of those who sent 
him that Mr. Littleton has to complain, and not of the deputation of the League, who only performed a duty to 
which the League was deliberately pledged, as the Government wel! knew. But both the Ministry and their tools 
have been so long accustomed to see every national object give way to “ keeping in the Whigs,” that they have 
come to believe that the same game was to be played for ever, in despite of every assurance put forth to the con- 
trary. The Liberal party, and even many members of the League, have, like the Dissenters, given them but too 
much cause for this false security. This is at an end, so far, at least, as regards Cheap Bread and Free Trade ; and 
this is no mean gain tothe popular cause : while the utmost that is hazarded is one vote, which may be subtracted 
from the small Ministerial majority. 
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From the Steam-Press of Wittiam Tart, 107, Prince’s Street. 
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